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PREFATORY NOTICE. 



In forming this collection, I have taken care to 
confine it to contributions which aimed at the 
general and comprehensive treatment of subjects or 
characters, rather than the mere criticism of books; 
and a preference has been given to those which I 
have been fortunately enabled to enrich from peculiar 
sources of information, — such as the reminiscences 
of distinguished friends and contemporaries. 

The two Essays entitled ^^ George Selwyn" and 
^*' Lord Chesterfield'' had been already reprinted in 
Messrs. Longmans' ^^ Traveller's Librai'y ;" and *^T/ie 
Art of Dining '' forms part of ^^ Murray's Railicay 
Reading, '^ Although the second edition had been 
stereotyped, Mr. Murray kindly permitted me to 
include it in this compilation, as well as any articles 
of mine that I mi^ht choose from " The Quarterly 
Reviftc'* 

A. II. 
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Recently pudlisAed, by the tanie Writer. 

JURIDICAL TRACTS. 

FABT I. 

Containing : 1. Historical Sketch of the Lav of Real Property in England. — 
2. The Principles and Pnurtice of Pleading. — 8. Hiatorical Sketch of 
Kefonns in the Criminal Law. 
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Settlement and Removal of the Poor in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
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THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 

niS LIFE. CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS. 
(Fbom thb Edinbcigh RsrtBV, JuiT, 1855.) 

A Memoir of tlie Reverend Sytlnei/ Smith. By his Daughter, 
Lady Holland. AVith Selections from his Letters, 
Edited by Mrs. Austin. In 2 vols. London : 1855. 

The publication of this book nfforJs us the oppor- 
tunity for which we have been anxiously watching, 
which we must ere long have found or made for 
ourselves, had it not pi-esented itself. We should be 
guilty of an unpardonable neglect of Juty were we 
to allow Sydney Sniith to be permanently placed 
amongst tlie illustrious band of English worthies in 
the Temple of Fame, at the risk of seeing too low a 
pedestal assigned to him, -without urging on the at- 
tention of contemporaries, and recording for the in- 
struction of posterity, his claims to rank as a great 
public benefactor, as well as his admitted superiority 
in what we must make bold to cull his incidental 
and subordinate character of "wit." It was in this 
Journal that he commenced his brilliant and emi- 
nently useful career ns a social, moral, and political 
refonner. He persevered in that career through 
good and evil report, with unabated vigour and 
vivacity, both in writing and conversation, until the 
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greater part of his original objects had been attained ; 
and the simplest recapitulation of these would be 
sufficient to show that his countrymen have durable 
benefits and solid services, as well as pleasant thoughts 
and lively images, to thank hira for. 

With, perhaps, the single exception of Lord 
Brougham, no one man within living memoiy has 
done more to promote the improvement and well- 
being of mankind, by waging continual war, with pen 
and tongue^ against ignorance and prejudice in all 
their modifications and varieties; nor should it be 
forgotten, that, although he wielded weapons very 
like those which Iiad been employed in the imme- 
diately preceding ago to undermine law, order, and 
religion, his exquisite humour was uniformly exerted 
on the side of justice, virtue, »nd rational freedom. 
Indeed, it would hardly liave been possible to pervert 
or misapply so rare and distinctive a gift, being, as it 
notoriously was, the intense expression, the flower, 
the cream, the quintessence, of reason and good sense. 
We will not say that, like Goldsmith, he adorned every- 
thing he touched, but he compelled everything he 
touched to appear iu its natural shape and genuine 
colours. In his hands the higical process called the 
reductio ad absurdum operated like the spear of 
Ithuriel. No form of sophistry or phase of bigotry 
couhl help throwing off its disguise at his approach; 
and the dogma wliich has been deemed questionable 
touching ridicule in general, may be confidently pre- 
dicated of his, namely, that it was literally and em- 
phatically the test of truth. 

*' Sydney Smith's Life : he who opens this book under the 
cxpoctatloTi ni' rciiding in it ctirious adventure?, important 
transactions, or public events, had better close the volume, 
for none of these things will he find therein." 

So stands the first sentence of Lady Holland*s pre- 
face, and such an announcement at starting must 
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be admitted to be the reverse of a temptation or ii 
lure. 

" Nothing," she proceeds, " can be more thoroughly pri- 
vate and cvontlcsd than the narrative I am about to give; 
yet I feci myself, and I have reason to believo there are many 
who will feel with me, that this Life is not, therefore, un- 
interesting or unimportant; for, though circumstances over 
which my father had no control forbade his taking that 
active sliarc in the affairs of his country tor which his talents 
and lu8 character so eminently fitted him, yet neither circura- 
atanccs nor power could suppress these talents, or subdue and 
enfeeble that diameter ; and I believe I may assert, without 
danger of coutradiction, that by them, and the use he has 
made of them, he hns earned for himself a place amongst the 
great men of his time and country. 

" Such being the case, however, his talents, and the em- 
ployment of them, are alone before the world. This is but 
half the picture, and I believe few who have known so much 
do not wish to know more. 

" The mode of life, the heart, the habits, the thoughts and 
feelings, the conversation, the home, the occupations of such 
a man, — all, in short, which can give life and reality to the 
picture, — arc as yet wanting ; and it is to endeavuur to sup- 
ply Uiis want that I have ventured to undertake this task.** 

The task was a labour of love, and, like almost all 
such labours, it has been efficiently as well as con- 
scientiously perfonned. This monument erected by 
filial piety to our revered and lamented friend's 
memory, will at once compel unhesitating and uni- 
versal assent to what might otherwise l)e thought an 
exaggerated estimate of his genius and his worth. It 
was a theory of Lavater that we insensibly contract a 
certain degree of physical resemblance, especially as 
regards expression, to those with whom we live much 
in domestic intimacy, Ik this as it may, there can 
be little doubt that a mastermind exercises a powerful 
influence on the feelings, understandings, and modes 
of tliought of those who are brought into hourly con- 
tact with it through a series of years. When the 
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head of a family, besides bearing the indelible stamp 
of intellectual superioritj'', is of a genial, affectionate, 
and eoramunicative disposition, the otlier members 
commonly contract a habit of looking at objects from 
the same point of view or through the same medium, 
adopt similar models of excellence, and squarfl their 
conduct' by analogous standards of propriety. It is 
upon this principle that we account for what, under 
the circumstances, may be termed the fortunate 
agreement of tone, taste, and turn of mind between 
Sydney Smith and his biographer. No one but an 
ad t ni ri ng, sy i n pathi si n^, ni id cord i ally coo perati ng 
daughter, or helpmate, could or would have supplied 
the most suggestive, illustrative, and consequently 
most valuable portions of the work ; those, for ex- 
ample, descriptive of the Parsonage of Foston, his 
house, his furniture, his equipages, his establishment, 
and his way of life there. The earnestness and single- 
ness of purpose with winch these passages are written, 
actually impart some of tlie paternal force and colour- 
ing to the language, thereby compensating for the 
occasional negligence of the composition and a want 
of polish in the style. 

Mrs. Austin, who has edited the second volume 
containing a selection from the Letters, was also well 
qualitied by a friendship of many years, by recipro- 
cated esteem, and by intellectual accomplishments, 
to form a just and adequate conception of her under- 
taking. She has executed it, as might have been 
anticipated, with irreproachable discretion and dis- 
crimination ; and altogether, although it may sound 
strange that the delineation of a character so essen- 
tially niascuhne as Sydney Smith's should have been 
reserved for female pens, we believe that any disap- 
pointment wliich may be felt after a patient perusal 
of these volumes, will be mainly attributable to in- 
correct and illusory notions of the scope and cnpa- 
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bilities of such a biography. The life of a writer, or 
artist, is in his works. Their original chann and in- 
fluence cannot be reproduced by any vividness of 
description or eloquence of narrative: the excitement 
of surprise or novelty is unattainable; and the ut- 
most that can reasonably be ex{>ected from a ^lemolr 
like the one before us, is that it shall revive agreeable 
reminiscences, awaken elevating associations, stimulate 
honourable ambition, supply fresh beacons for our 
guidance, and enable us, for the edification of the 
living, to arrive at a just estimate of the merits and 
demerits of the dead. 

The leading incidents of Sydney Smith's career 
arc soon told, and a brief summary of tliesc will form 
a natural and necessary introduction to the remarks 
which we propose to make upon them. 

So long as mankind shall continue to attach im- 
portance to anceMral distinctions, it will be an idle 
aflPectation to depreciate them ; and many enlightened 
men, famous for their superiority to popular weak- 
nesses and vulgar errors, have endeavoured to defend 
the pride of birth on philosophical grounds- **A 
lively desire of knowing and recording our ancestors," 
says Gibbon, **so generally prevails, that it must 
dcjKjnd on some common principle in the minds of 
men." In the same spirit of candour, Bishop Watson 
has observed, — "Without entering into a disquisi- 
tion concerning the rise of this general prejudice, I 
freely own that I am a slave to it myself." Sydney 
Smith had none of it. He once laughingly declared, 
in reference to the somewhat laboured attempt of the 
author of *' Waverley " to establish a pedigree, ** when 

Lady L asked me about my grandfather, I told 

her he disappeared about the time of the Assizes, and 
we asked no questions," This, we need hardly say, 
was a jocukr fabrication ; fur his descent, without 
being noble, was respectable on tlie side of each 
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parent, and Lady Holland, unappalled by Sir David 
Brewster's authority, still retains hopes of being able 
to claim Sir Isaac Newton for an ancestor. Her 
account of her paternal grandfather, Mr. Robert 
Smith, is that *' he was very clever, odd by nature, 
but still more odd by design ; and that (having first 
married a beautiful girl, from whom he parted at the 
church door) he spent all the early part of his life 
partly in wandering over the world for many years, 
and partly in diminishing his fortune, by buying, 
altering, spoiling, and then selling about nineteen 
different places in England," The beautiful girl was 
Miss Oilier, or d*01ier, the youngest daughter of a 
Languedoc emigrant for conscience' sake. She was 
the mother of the four Smiths, Robert (Bobus), 
Cecil, Courtenay, and Sydney, and we are requested 
to believe that all the finest qualities of their minds 
were derived from her. Their filial piety, however, 
has not induced them to follow the example of the 
celebrated French brothers, who caused to be inscribed 
over their mother's grave in Pere la Chaise: " j4 la 
mhre des trots Dupins'^ 

The talents of the Smiths for controversy musftr] 
have been singularly precocious, for the tradition goes 
that, before they were old enougli for school, they 
might be seen " neglecting games, and often lying on 
the floor, stretched over their books, and discussing 
with loud voice and vehement gesticulation, every 
point that arose." Robert and Cecil were sent to 
Eton, Courtenay and Sydney to Winchester, where 
Sydney rose in due time to be captain of the school. 
Such was his own and his brother's proficiency that 
their schoolfellows signed a round-robin refusing to 
compete for the college prizes, if the Smiths, who 
always gained them, were allowed to enter the lists. 
He used to say, '* 1 believe whilst a boy at school, I 
made above ten thousand Latin verses, and no man 
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in his senses would dream in after-life of ever making 
another. So much for life and time wasted." There 
is another current remark attributed to him, — that a 
false quantity at the commencement of the career of 
a young man intended for public life was rarely got 
over; und when a lady asked him what a false quan- 
tity was, he explained it to be in a man the same as 
xk faux pas in a woman. 

On leaving Winchester, he was placed for six 
months at Jlont Villiers, in Normandy, to perfect his 
knowledge of French, and he then went to New Col- 
lege, Oxford, where nothing remarkable is recorded 
of him, except that he obtained, by virtue of his 
Winchester honours, first a scholarsliip, aiid then a 
fellowship yielding about 100/. a year. No sooner 
was this limited provision secured, than his father 
abandoned him to his own resources, wliich were 
insufficient, he thought, to justity him in studying 
for the profession of his choice — the Bar. So, after 
being within an ace of going out as supercargo to 
Clkiua, he reluctantly made up his mind to enter the 
Church, 

This determination is doubtless to be regretted for 
his own sake. Besides possessing the tulcnts which 
are commonly deemed sulBcicnt to insure forensic 
success, such as acuteness, readiness, boldness, un 
intuitive knowledge of the springs of action, dialectic 
skilL and commaiid of language, he was preeminently 
endowed with the no less indispensable requisites of 
putionce and perseverance.* He would have bided 
Ills time. He would neither have been disheartened 
by neglect, nor have sunk under the sickness of hope 
deferred, nor hiive been turned aside by political, social, 
or literary aspirations, nor huve dropped out of the 



• Wlien the Ute Mr. CbiUy wm consulted by an anxious father about 
the <|uiLliticAtiunB for tlic bar, be uakeO, "Can ^our stm eat sawduat 
wiUwat baUcr?" 
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race because he was disgusted witb the jockeyship, or 
annoyed by the beat, dust, and clamour of the course. 
lie might have turned out a Scarlett at Nisi Prius, 
and an Ellenborougb on the Bench. He would also 
have been spared the sarcasms, galling though ill- 
founded, so repeatedly levelled at him for trifling 
■with his sacred vocation ; for which, in sober serious- 
ness, he entertained the profoundest reverence. But 
if he had devoted all liis energies to the Law — pro- 
verbially a jealous mistress — he must have given up 
to a profession what was meant for mankind, and the 
world would have lost incalculably by the change. 

When it is asked why he did not do what would 
be done by most aspiring young men similarly situated 
in our day, — why he did not trust to his pen for 
supplying the required funds in aid of the income 
from liis fellowship, — the obvious answer is, that sixty 
years since, reviews and magazines stood on a widely 
different footing. Their rate of pay to contributors 
was scanty in the extreme. They were mostly got 
up for the booksellers by the regular denizens of Grub 
Street, and a Fellow of New College could hardly 
have been accused of undue fastidiousness, if he had 
dismissed at once, assuming it to have occurred to 
hitn, the notion of being enrolled in such a troop. 
Amongst other good effects universally admitted to 
have resulted from the establishment of this Journal, 
must be ranked the triumphant vindication of the 
dignity of our craft. So signal has been our success 
in this respect, that people tind it difficult to imagine 
a period when it was a moot point in the minor 
morals, whether a gentleman could receive pecuniary 
remuneration for an article. Swift quarrelled with 
llarley for offering to pay him in hard cash for his 
litcnuy aid in the " Examiner." Lord Jeffrey was 
visited with misgivings which were not overcome 
without a struggle. In May, 1803, he writes; — 
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** The terms are, as Mr. L. says, without precedent ; 
but the success of the work is not less so. . . . 

All the men here will take their guineas, I find, 

and, under the sanction of that example, I think I 
may take my Editor's salary also without being sup- 
posed to have suffered any degradation." 

VfQ quote from Lord Cockburn's Life of Jeffrey, 
and we learn from the same high authority, that, after 
three numbers of the Review had been published on 
the voluntary principle, it was Sydney Smith himself 
wlio suggested that no permanent reliance could be 
placed in amateurs ; a sagacious hint, which the late 
Professor Wilson condensed into his well-known 
maxim, that "an unpaid contributor is ex vi termini 
an ass/' But we are anticipating, and we have not yet 
brought Mr. Smith to the scene of his earliest labours 
in the grand cause of civil and religious liberty. AVe 
must 6r8t accompany him to his curacy in Salisbury 
Plain, where he underwent the most imminent risk 
of starvation, mental and bodily. 

His parish Avas Netherhavcn, near Amesbury, a 
village consisting of a few scattered farms and cot- 
tages : " once a week a butcher's cart came over from 
Salisbury ; it was then only he could obtain any meat, 
and he often dined, he said, on a mess of potatoes 
sprinkled with a little ketchup." Too poor to com- 
mand books, his only resource was the squire ; and 
his only relaxation, not being able to keep a horse, 
long walks over those interminable plains, on one of 
which he narrowly escaped being buried alive in a 
snow drift. This dreary existence lasted two years, 
when the scjuire, Mr. Beech, took a fancy to him, and 
engaged him as tutor to his eldest son. "It was 
arranged that I and his son should proceed to the 
University of Weimar, in Saxony. We set out, but 
before reaching our destination Germany was dis- 
turbed by war, and in stress of politics we put into 
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Edinburgh, where I remained five years." In 1797, 
the date of his arrivat, this city was in a kind of 
transition state between two ages or generations, 
either of which might be excused for designating itself 
as Augustan. David Hume, Adam Smith, and Ro- 
bertson were the central figures of the earlier period ; 
Walter Scott, Playfair, Chalmers, and Jeffrey of the 
later ; whilst Mackenzie and Dugald Stewart may be 
described us connecting links between the two. Or 
(to apply the beautiful imagery of Burke) before one 
splendid orb was entirely set, and Avhilat the horizon 
was still in a blaze with its descending glory, in an 
opposite quarter of the heavens arose another lumi- 
nary, and for its hour became lord of the ascendant. 
Yet little did the survivors of the Robertsonian circle 
think of the ample compensation that was in store 
for them, and scornful, probably^ or mistrustiul was 
the passing glance which they cast on the newly 
discovered stars just beginning to twinkle through 
the haze. 

Besides the indigenous celebrities which, about the 
end of the la.st century, the modern Athens was 
breeding up for her own local attraction and illustra- 
tion^ she had become the chosen resort of several 
young Englishmen who have since done honour to 
their training, and proved a source of becoming pride 
to their nursing mother. Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Webb Seymour, Francis Horner, and Lord Brougham 
belonged to this category, and formed no unimportant 
addition to the list of new acquaintances, speedily to 
become valued and lifelong friends, amongst whom 
Sydney Smith received a ready welcome during his 
expatriation in the North. On the whole, therefore, 
the " stress of politics" which conipelled him to put 
into Edinburgh, instead of repairing to Weimar and 
fulling under the influence of Goethe or quizzing him, 
niay have been a fortunate occurrence; and we are by 
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no means sure that even the solitary confinementof the 
curacy was time wasted in the long run. Clever and 
lively companions would have afforded useful instruc- 
tion for the critic and capital practice for the contro- 
versialist ; but, as regards the development of his 
thinking iK)wers, commend us to the lonely medi- 
tiitious of Sidisbury Plain, 

The Memoir is singularly meagre of information 
during his five years' sojourn in Edinburgh ; and the 
earliest letter in the selection bears the date of 1801, 
the fourth year after his arrival there. He was in 
the thirty-firet year of his age when this Review was 
projected. Arc we to infer that so active-minded a 
man, with his laudable aspirations for distinction and 
his fertility of resource, was content to let hia 
faculties lie fallow during so protracted an interval, 
or that he found a satisfactory occupation for them 
in reading with his pupils, or in metaphysical discus- 
sions with his friends ? An incident told in con- 
nexion with his marriage, which took place sometime 
in 1799, rather adds to the mysterj^, as proving that 
the spur of straitened means was amongst his other 
stimulants to extraordinary exertion. Lady Holland 
tells us timt it was lucky her mother, whose maiden 
name was Pybus, had some fortune, since her father's 
only tangible and appreciable contribution towards 
their future menage were six small silver teaspoons, 
which, from much wear, had become the ghosts of their 
former selves. One day, in the madness of his joy, he 
[camc running into the room and flung these into her 
lap, siiying, '* There, Kate, you lucky girl, I give you 
all my fortune." In a letter written long after he had 
left Edinburgh, he exclaims, " When shall I see Scot- 
land again ? Never shall I forget the happy days 
pjihHcd there, amidst odious smells, barbarous sounds, 
bad 8upi>er5, excellent hearts, and most enlightened 
and cultivated understandings," 
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He did not take the less kindly to the Scotch on 
account of their alleged insensibility to humour. 
"It requires," he used to say, *-* a surgical operation 
to get a joke well into a Scotch understanding." 
Charles Lamb stoutly maintained the same doctrine, 
and we fear that an attempt on our part to dispute it 
will meet with no better success than the essay of the 
Edgeworths on Irish Bulls, written to prove that the 
Irish make no more bulls than otlier nations, and 
proving incontestably that they make more than 
all the other nations of Europe put together. 
Yet the imputation of insensibility to humour is a 
curious one to be fixed indelibly on the countrymen 
of Bums, Walter Scott, Gait, Lockhart, John Wilson, 
and Peter Robertson. One of our '' raws " he was 
esi>ecially fond of rubbing. " Their temper," lie 
writes, '* stands anything but an attack on their 
climate ; even the enlightened mind of Jeffrey cannot 
shake off the illusion that myrtles flourish on Craig 
Crook- In vain 1 have represented to him that they 
are of the genus Carduns^ and pointed out their 
prickly peculiarities. He sticks to his myrtle illu- 
sions, and treats my attacks with as much contempt 
as if I had been a wild visionary, who had never 
breathed his caller air, nor lived and suffered under 
the rigour of liis climate, nor spent five years in 
discussing metaphysics and medicine in that garret of 
the earth — that handle-end of England — that land 
of Calvin, oat-cakes, and sulphur." 

The motto which he proposed for this Journal, and 
his account of its origin, are too familiar to need 
repetition. He states that the project emanated from 
liim, and that he edited the first Number. This 
statement has never been contradicted, and is true in 
the quiilirn^d sense in which he meant it to be under- 
sIockI. lie had tlie principal voice in tlie selection 
and nrrangcinentof the articles; but according to the 
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detailed account of the transaction supplied by Lord 
Jeffrey to Mr. Robert Chambers in 1846, there was 
no editor, in the modern acceptation of the office, for 
the first three Numbers. "As many of us as could 
be got to attend used to meet in a dingy room of 
Willison's printing-office, in Craig's Court, where the 
proofs of our own articles were read over and 
remarked upon, and attempts were made to sit in 
judgment on the few manuscripts which were then 
afforded by strangers. But we had seldom patience 
to go through with these; it was found necessary to 
have a resiwnsible editor, and the office was pressed 

upon me Smith was by far the most 

timid of the confederacy, and believed that unless 
our incognito was strictly maintained we could not 
go on a day ; and this was his object for making us 
hold our dark divans at Willison's office, to which he 
insisted on our repairing singly, and by back ap- 
proaches, or by different lanes ! " 

Now that the fame of the band, at least of its leading 
members, rests U[>on an imperishable basis, such pre- 
cuulions may well seem superfluous ; but, without era- 
barking into the wide question of anonymous writing, 
we may suggest that Sydney had reason on his side. 
Chmne {<fnotum pro magnijico. The only mode of 
insuring a fair trial was to remain shrouded in 
mystery at starting; and if anything could have 
checked the success of tlie enterprise, it would have 
been a notification to the public that a set of briefless 
barristers, nnemi>loyed doctors, erabr)'o statesmen, 
and mute inglorious orators, with the aid of an ex- 
curate, were about to (electrify the republic of letters 
and inaugurate a new era in criticism. 

Editorial identity diflers widely from personal, and, 
after the lapse of more than half a century, will be 
found to resemble that of Sir Jolm Cutler's stockings, 
which was preserved by a succession of renewals. 
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Sydney Smith's Life could not be ^vritten or discussed 
without revelations which, at an earlier period, might 
have been indiscreet and egotistical. We therefore 
make no apology for the foregoing details, nor for 
quoting the following account of tlie phenomena which 
accompanied the birth of this Review: — "It is im- 
possible/' remarks Lord Cockburn, "for those who 
did not live at the time and in tiie heart of the scene 
to feel, or almost to understand, the impression made 
by the new luminary, or the anxieties with which its 
morions were observed. It was an entire and instant 
change of everything that the public had been ac- 
customed to in that sort of composition. The old 
periodical opiates were extinguished at once." 

It is also a fact worth noticing, that the first Number, 
altiiough an apology was offered in the preface for 
the length of some of the articles, contained twenty- 
nine, of which seven were from the pen of Sydney 
Smith — one of these occupying rather less than a 
page. It professes to be a review of the "Anni- 
versary Sermon of the Koyal Humane Society," by 
W. Langford, D. I)., and runs thus : 

** An accident, which happened to the gentleman engaged in 
reviewing this Sermon, proves, in the most striking manner, 
the importance of tliia Chanty for restoring to life persons 
in whom the vital power is suspended. He was (liscovered 
■with Dr. LungfonJ'a Discourse lying open before him, in a 
state of ttie most profound sleep ; from which he could not, 
by any means, be awakened for a great length of lime. By 
attending, however, to the rulea prescribed by the Humane 
Society, flinging in the smoke of tobacco, applying hot 
flannels, and curefully removing the Discourse itself to a 
great distance, the critic was restored to his disconsolate 
brolhers. 

** The only account he could give of himself was, that he 
remembers reading on, regularly, till he came to ibe following 
pathetic description of n drowned trarlesman ; beyond whicli, 
he recollects nothhig. [Merc follows an extract.] This 
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extract will suflficc for the style of the Sermon. The Charity 
itAclf is l)eyond all praise." 

This is curious, both as a specimen of Sydney 
Smith's early manner, and as illustrating the contrast 
which such a style of criticism must have presented 
to what Lord Cockbum disrespectfully terms the 
" old periodical opiates." 

Of course the princii>al contributors were speedily 
recognised, and had a mark set against their names 
by the dispensers of public honours and emoluments. 
Their position has been thus vividly portrayed by 
their clerical associate: — "From the be^inninff of 
the century to the death of Lord Liverpool was an 
awful period for those who had the misfortune to 
entertain liberal opinions, and who were too honest 
to sell them for the ermine of the judge or the lawn 
of the prelate ; a long and liopeless career in your 
profession, — the chuckling grin of noodles, — the 
tarcastic leer of the genuine political rogue, — pre- 
bendaries, deans, and bishops made over your head, 
— reverend renegades advanced to the highest dig- 
nities of the Church for helping to rivet the fetters of 
Catholic and Protestant Dissenters, and no more 
chance of a Whig administration than of a thaw in 
Zcnibla, — these were the penalties exacted for libe- 
rality of opinion at that period ; and not only was 
there no pay, but there were many stripes. 
To set on foot such a journal in such times, — to 
contribute towards it for many years, — to bear 
patiently the reproach and poverty which it caused, — 
and to look back and sec that I have nothing to retract, 
and no intemperance and violence to reproach myself 
with, 18 a career of life which I must think to be ex- 
[tretnely fortunate.*' 

Amongst the subjects wliich he discussed with a 
peculiar view to political or social amelioration, were 
— Catholic Emancipation; Popular, Professional, and 
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Female Education; Public Schools; University Re- 
form ; Church Reform ; Methodism ; the Game Laws ; 
Spring Guns; Botany Bay; Chimney-Sweepers; Pri- 
sons and Prison DiHcipline ; the Poor Laws; Counsel 
for Prisoners ; Indian Missions ; Irish Grievances, 
&c. &c. He not only kept his own contributions 
free from the revolutionary or democratic tone in 
politics, and from sceptical tendencies in theological 
speculation, but amidst all Iiis exuberant jocularity 
he held close watch over his less guarded associates, 
and amongst the printed correspondence we find 
hira more than once stating his firm resolve to with- 
draw from the work if a style of writing which he 
thought inimical to sound religion were continued. 
Thus in 1818 he writes to the editor: " I must beg 
the favour of you to be explicit on one point: do you 
mean to take care that the Review shall not encou- 
rage infidel principles ? Unless this is the case, I 
must absolutely give up all thoughts of connecting 
myself with it." 

On the other hand, he had more than once to de- 
fend his guerilla-like inroads into grave subjects, and 
bis dasliing onslaughts on respectable bores, against 
the censures of a whole conclave of serious readers, to 
wdiom Jeifrey was prone to listen in his desponding 
or uncongenial moods. How could Pope venture to 
lay down as an axiom that ** Gentle dulness ever loves 
a joke?" unless he meant merely that dull people 
always enjoy their own jokes, which are commonly 
no laughing matter. Dulness loves nothing that it 
docs not understand, or that startles it, or that ruffles 
its sense of self-importance. What Pindar said of 
music, and Coleridge applied to genius, holds equally 
true of wit or fun : " as many as are not delighted 
by it, are disturbed, perplexed, irritated." We are 
consequently not the least astonished to find Sydney 
Smith driven to the following defenccj even at so 
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advanced a stage of his reputation and authority as 
1819: 

" My dear Jeffrey, — Yoii must consider that Edinburgh is 
a very grave place, and that you live with philosophers who 
■re very intolerant of nonsense. 1 write for the London, not 
for the Scotch market, and perhaps more people read my 
nonsense than your sense. The complaint was loud and 
universal of the extreme dulnesa and lengthiuess of the * Edin- 
burgh Review.' Too much, I admit, would not do of my 
style ; but ihe proportion in which it Gx'iais enlivens the 
'lleview,' if you appeal to the whole public, and not to the 
eight or ten grave Scotchmen with whom you live. I am a 
very ignorant, frivolous, half-inch person ; but, such as I am, 
I nm sure I have done your 'Review * gooil, and ctmtribiUi^d 
to bring it into notice. Such aa I am, I shall be, and cannut 
promise to alter. Such is my opinion of the eflfect of my 
nrticlet*. I differ with you entirely about Lieutenant Ileude. 
To do such things very often would be absurd ; to punish a 
man every now and then for writing a frivolous book is wise 
and proper; and you would find, if you lived in England, 
that the review of Lieutenant Heude is talked of and quoted 
for its fun and impertinence, when graver and abler articles 
are thumbed over and passed by. Almost any one of the 
sensible oien who write for the ' Review' would have written 
a much wiser and more pivfound article than I have done 
upon the Game Laws. I am quite certain nobody would 
obtain more readers for his essay upon such a subject; and I 

rk equally certain tliat the principles arc riy^^, and that there 
no lack of sense in it. 

*' So 1 judge myself; but, after all, the practical appeal is 
to you. If you think my assistance of no value, I am too 
just a man to be angry with you ujx>n that account ; but 
vrhile I write> I must write in my own way." — voL ii. pp. 
I8I-2. 

Sydney Smith ceased to reside in Edinburgh after 
1803, and in 1804 we find him settled in Doughty 
Street, Russell Square, in the midst of a colony of 
lawyers, the most rising and accomplished of whom, 
by a natural affinity, were attracted to him. iSir 
Samuel Romilly, the late Lord Abingcr, and Sir 

VOU I. c 
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James Muckintosli were the most distinguished ; and, 
amongst otiier friends, Lady Holland enumerates 
Dr. Marcet, Mr. Dumont, Mr. Wishaw, Lord Dudley 
(then llr. Ward), Mr. Sharpe, Mr, Rogers, Mr. 
Luttrell, and Mr, Tenant. There was also an old 
Abbe Dutens, bent on inventing a universal language, 
who, on Smith's suggesting a few grammatical diffi- 
culties, exclaimed, — "Oh non, Monsieur, ce sent la 
des bagatelles ! La seule difficultd que je trouve, c'est 
de faire agir tous lea rois de I'Europe au meme temps." 
The most important of his early social successes was 
an introduction to Holland House, " the most for- 
midable ordeal," says his daughter, " that a young 
and obscure man could well go through. He was 
shy, too, then : yet I believe, in spite of the shyness, 
they soon discovered and acknowledged his merits, and 
deemed him no unmeet company for their world. 
And what a world it was ! " 

Sydney Smith sliy at thirty-three! Theodore 
Hook also used to complain to his dying day tliat he 
had never completely overcome the uncomfortable 
sensation of entering a room ; and an eminent law- 
lord, the very model of senatorial and judicial elo- 
quence of the composed and dignified order, has been 
seen to tremhle when he rose to address the House of 
Lords, like a thorough-bred racer when first brought 
to the starting-post. One obvious solution of this 
phenomenon is that the delicacy of perception, the 
exquisite sensibility to impressions, and the impul- 
siveness, which arc essential to humour or eloquence, 
are almost necessarily accompanied by a certain de- 
gree of nervous tremulousness, just as a finely strurig 
harp vibrates at the slightest touch or whenever tlie 
faintest breeze passes over it. At all events, leaving 
the problem to the metaphysicians, we see not the 
smallest reason for questioning the fact that Sydney 
Smith did suffer from shyness, although neither com- 
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parativc poverty nor unequal rank ever shook the 
perfect independence of his bearing in society. He 
was fond of drawing a ludicrous and (we suspect) 
overcharged picture of his distresses as a diner-out, 
when, as he said, he could not afford a hackney coach. 
Balzac's hero, in a similar predicament, carefully 
picks his way under the terrible apprehension that an 
unhicky splash may deprive him of his soireCj and 
leave the field open to a wealthier rival. Sydney 
Smith, according to his own account, used to carry 
Hi pair of dress shoes in his pocket, and change them 
in the hall. "The servants," he added, "stared at 
Tne at first, but I made them laugh, and they got 
used to jne." On hearing of the offence taken by his 
more fastidious friend Jeffrey at the appearance of a 
straw (emblematic of the more humble vehicle) on 
the carpet of some Mrs. Leohunter, he exclaiitied, " a 
stniw, a solitary straw! why I have been at literary 
parties where the floor looked like a stubble-field." 

If the fathers of a hundred ruined families could 
be put to the question or brought to confession, ninety 
at least of them would own that their primarj- em- 
barrassments (like those of the Primrose family) arose 
from the wii>h to keep up appearances. Vanity would 
be found to be a more fruitful source of misery than 
vice. Rochefoucauld strongly inculcates the expe- 
diency of learning how to grow old. The art of 
growing (or of being and seeming) poor is more 
rarely studied, and more painful to pursue. It was 
Sydney Smith's constant care to practise and incul- 
cate it. " He never/' we are assured by his daughter, 
** affected to be what he was not ; he never concealed 
the thought, labour, and struggle it often was to him 
to obtain the simple comforts of life for those he 
loved: as to its luxuries, he exercised the most rigid 
Bclf'denial. His favourite motto on such matters 
\va8, — ' Avoid shame, but do not seek glory — nothing 

c a 
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SO expensive as glory ; ' and this he applied to every 
detail of his establishment. Nothing could be plainer 
than his table ; yet his society often attracted the 
wealthy to share his single dish." It is a secret worth 
knowing in a luxurious metropolis, that nothing is 
so attractive to the wealthy as a plain dinner and a 
small party. The noble proprietor of half a dozen 
princely residences will thank you with an effusion 
of gratitude for asking him to such a dinner, an 
occurrence perhaps unique in his long life of aristo- 
cratic banqueting. " Better a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
witli." Better a dinner off a joint where good con- 
versation is, than turtle and venison, entrees and 
entremets^ with dulness, pretension, and pomposity. 
Of all the stereotyped delusions of the newspapers, 
we know few more provoking than their daily an- 
nouncements that some of the stupidest people in 
town have "entertained " a succession of distinguished 
guests* It was one of Sydney's own half-serious re- 
flections, that the observances enjoined by the Church 
were tolerably well kept upon the whole, since the 
rich kept the feasts and the poor the fasts. But he 
left out of the account the intellectual fasts to which 
the richest of the rich submit by way of self-imposed 
penance for their superfluities. 

Still, although a good deal of rational enjoyment 
may be extracted from a scanty income, it does not 
follow tliat we should remain poor longer than we 
can help- One of the most creditable passages Junius 
ever wrote was his advice to Woodfall : " Let all 
your views in life be directed to a solid, however 
moderate, independence *, without it no man can be 
happy, nor even honest," What can be more touch- 
ing than the scene in the '' Life of Sheridan," where 

"The orator, draiaatist, stHtesinttn, who ran 
Through t:ach mode of the lyre and was master of all 
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bursts into tears when reproached for soTne imputed 
political backsliding, exclaiming, that it was all very 
well for his noble friends, with their tens, twenties, 
or fifty thousands a year, to taunt a man whose whole 
life had been one of struggle and embarrassment ? 
We have heard Sydney Smith revert to this incident, 
and avow his cordial concurrence in the axiom of a 
fellow-passenger in a stage-coach, — " Poverty, sir, is 
no disgrace to a man, but it*s confoundedly incon- 
venient." In his letters he fairly owns that every 
guinea he was enabled to add to his growing fortune 
was a gratification to hira. 

His preaching had been much admired, both at 
Edinburgh and London ; and one of his projects, 
about 1805, for gaining money, was to take the lease 
of a chapel then occupied by a set of Dissenters called 
the New Jerusalem, and run the chance of increasing 
his pew-rents by his popularity. Four years before, 
he had unfolded his views of what pulpit oratory was, 
and what it might become without losing any of its 
indispensable solemnity. *'The English, generally 
remarkable for doing very good things in a ver}' bad 
manner, seem to have reserved the maturity and 
plenitude of their awkwardness for the pulpit. Is it 
wonder, then, that every semi-delirious sectary who 
pours forth his animated nonsense >vith the genuine 
look and voice of passion, should gesticulate away the 
congregation of the most profound and learned divine 
of the Established Church, and in two Sundaya preach 

him bare io the very mention ? Why this holo- 

jilexia on sacred occasions alone ? Why call in the 
aid of paralysis to piety ? Is it a rule of oratory to 
balance the style against the subject, and to handle 
the most sublime truths in the dullest language and 
the driest manner ? Is sin to be taken from men aa 
Eve fcaa from Adam^ by casting thetn into a deep 
slumber ? *' 
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It was his wisli to enter the field against the semi- 
delirious sectary; but for this purpose lie required u 
license from the rector of the parish in which the 
chapel lay, and this was politely but perem])torily 
declined. Sydney was much annoyed ; his family 
shared his indignation, and his affectionate biographer 
impUes that he was cruelly wronged. *' I appeal to 
you again," he wrote, addressing the rector, whose 
name is suppressed, " whether anything can be so 
enormous and unjust as that that privilege should be 
denied to the ministers of the Church of England, 
which every man who has folly and presumption 
enough to differ from it can immediately enjoy." He 
■who is his own advocate has a fool for a client, is a 
sound though homely adage. Its literal application 
to Sydney Smith, in his most incautious moments, 
woidd be preposterous; but it is instructive to mark 
how a man of liis intellectual culture could be blinded 
by eagerness in the pursuit of a favourite object to 
the palpable unsoundness of his argument. The es- 
sential end and object of a church establishment are 
to prevent this very description of competition which 
he claims as the inalienable privilege of its ministers, 
"With what sincerity, or with what dignity," asks 
Paley, " can a preacher dispense trutlis of Christianity, 
whose thoughts are perpetually solicited to the re- 
fli-ction how he may increase his subscription ? His 
eloquence, if he possess any, resembles rather the 
exhibition of a player who is computing the profits 
of his theatre."* 

" The drama*8 Iowa the drama's patrons give. 
And those who live to pJeaae, must please to live." 

The late lamented Charles BuUer, improving on a 
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• " Wagyier. I have often beard say^ a player might instruct a prieat. 

" Fatut. Yea, when the priest Js a player, as maj likely enough come 
to pass occasional I J." — Goethe 9 FnutL 
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suggestion of Swift's, proposed to organise a body of 
dignitaries and ministers of the Church of England, 
to be called " The Church Moveable,'* or '* The 
Clergy Unattached ; " so that whenever the sectaries 
were gaining grour»d in any given district, a bishop's 
or a dean*s party might be sent down to encounter 
them, as we despatch a captain's or subaltern's party 
to prevent a political outbreak. Bat he did not 
propose to increase their pay in proportion to the 
number of Dissenters they led captive. On what 
ground did Sydney Smith himself propose to settle a 
State provision on the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland ? Was it not in the hope of rendering them 
independent of their flocks, and of taking away the 
pecuniary temptation to turbulence ? 

In 1804, 1805, and 1806 were delivered at the 
Royal Institution the Lectures first printed for private 
circulation by Mrs. Sydney Smith in 1849, and sub- 
■equently published under the title of *' Elementary 
Sketches of Moral Philosophy." They were eminently 
and deservedly popular. " His success," wrote Horner 
during their delivery, "has been beyond all possible 
conjecture; from six to eight hundred hearers; not 
a seat to be procured, even if you go there an hour 
before the time. Nobody else, to be sure, could have 
executed such an undertaking with the least chance 
of success. For who else could make such a mixture 
of odd paradox, quaint fun, manly sense, liberal 
opinions, and striking language?" The portions of 
the series which attracted most attention were the 
two lectures on *' Wit and Humour," in which he 
broached the startling doctrines that " the feeling of 
wit is occasioned by those relations of ideas which 
excite surprise, and surprise alone,^ and that wit 
might be acquired by study, like mathematics: 

" It is imagined that wit is a eort of inexplicable visitation, 
lliat it C0U1C6 and goes with t]ie rapidity of lightning, and 
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that it 13 quite as unnttainnblc as beauty or just prnportlon. 
I am 80 much of a contrary way of tliinking, that I am con- 
Tincec] a man might sit down as systematically, and aa suc- 
cessfully, to the study of wit, as he might to the study of 
niathenmtics : and I would answer for it thatj by giving up 
only six hours a day to being witty, he should come on pro- 
digiously before MidaummerjSo that bis friends sboulil hardly 
know him again. For what is there to hinder the mind from 
gradually acquiring a habit of attending to the lighter re- 
lations of ideas in which wit consists ? Punning grows upon 
everybody, and punning is the wit of words. I do not mean 
to say that it is bo easy to acquire a liabit of discovering new 
relations in ideas as in words, but the difficulty is not bo 
much greater as to render it insuperable to habit. One maa 
is unquestionably much better calculated for it by nature 
thuii anotlicr; but as^sociatlon, which gradually makes a bad 
speaker a good one, might give a man wit who had it not, 
if any man chose to be so absurd as to sit down to acquire 
it" 

Why absurd, if the object were really attainable by 
study, and the man had no better or more urgent 
employment or pursuit ? 

The peroration of the second of these two lectures 
is very striking : 

" There is an association hi men*8 minds between dulncss 
and wisdom, amusement and folly, which has a very powerful 
inUucnce iu decision upon character, and is not overcome 
without considerable difficulty. The reason is, that the 
outtcard signs of a dull man and a wise man are the same, 
and 60 are the outward signs of a frivolous man and a witty 
man ; and we are not to expect that the majority will be 
disposed to look to much jiiore than the outward sign. I 
believe the fact to be, that wit is very seldom the onli/ eminent 
quality which resides in the mind of any man ; it is commonly 
accompanied by many other talents of every description, and 
ought to be considered as a strong evidence of a fertile and 
au|)erior understanding. Almost all the grtat poets, orators, 
and statesmen of all times, have been witty. Cjeaar, Alex- 
ander, Aristotle, Descartes, and Lord Bacon, were witty 
men; so were Cicero, Shakspeare, Demosthenes, BoUeau, 
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Pope, Dryden, Fontenclle, Jonson, Waller, Cowley, Solon, 
Socrates, Dr. Johnson, and almost every man who has made 

a didtinsruiahed figure iu the House of Commons Tlie 

meaning of an extraordinary man is, that he is eight men, 
not one man ; that he has as much wit as if he had no sense, 
and as much sense as if he had no wit ; that his conduct i» as 
judicious as if he were the dullest of human beings, and his 
imagination as brilliant as if he were irretrievably ruined. 
But when wit is combined with sense and information ; when 
it is softened by benevolence, and restrained by strong prin- 
ciple; when it is in the hands of a man who can use it and 
despise it, who can be witty, and something much better than 
witty, who loves honour, justice, decency, good-nature, 
morality, and religion, ten thousand times better than wit ; — 
wit is then a benutifid and delightful ]jart of our nature. 
There is no more interesting spectacle than to see the elFects 
of wit upon the different characters of men ; than to observe 
it expfinding caution, relaxing dignity, unfreezing coldness, 
— teaching age, and care, and pain, to smile, — extorting re- 
luctant gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and charming 
even the [Mings of grief. It is pleasant to observe how it 
penetrates through the coldness and awkwardness of society, 
gradually bringing men nearer together, and, like the com- 
bined force of wine and oil, giving every man a glad heart 
and a bhinlng countenance. Genuine and innocent wit like 
this, is surely the^fluowr of the mind! Man could direct his 
ways by plain reason, and support his life by tasteless food ; 
but God has given us wit, and flavour, and laughter, and 
perfumes, to enliven the days of man's pilgrimage, and to 
' charm his pained steps over the burning marie.* " 

There cannot be a more striking proof of the 
slenderness of the provision made for the reward 
or encouragement of intellectual eminence in this 
country, than the fact that Sydney Smith, with this 
fulness of reputation, and with his political friends 
in power, felt compelled to accept the small living of 
Foston-Ic-Clay iu Yorkshire, which Avas with some 
difficulty obtained, through the exertions of Lord 
and Lady Holland, from the Whig Chancellor, Lord 
Erskine. Again, however, we maintain, that his 
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character and reputation have rather gaineJ tlian 
suffered by wliat he felt as a severe infliction at tiie 
time. His second or third banishment, with its con- 
comitants, brought out into broad relief the finest 
points of his understanding and his heart, Buffon 
somewhere defines or describes genius as a superior 
aptitude to patience. May not goodness and virtue 
be resolved into the same element, when an uncon- 
genial course of life is deliberately adopted, and a host 
of privations and (if you please, petty) miseries are 
knowingly encountered from a genuine and profound 
sense of duty ? — " A diner-out, a wit^ and a popular 
preacher," to borrow his own graphic picture of his 
situation, *' I was suddenly caught up by the Arch- 
bishop of York, and transported to my living in 
Yorkshire, where there had not been a resident 
clergyman for a hundred and fifty years. Fresh from 
London, not knowing a turnip from a carrot, I was 
compelled to farm three hundred acres, and (without 
capital) to build a parsonage-house." . . . 

** It made mc a very poor man for many years, but I never 
repented it. I turned schoolraasterj to educate my eon, as I 
could not afford to send him to school. Mra. Sydney turned 
school miatrcea, to educate my girls, aa 1 could not afford a 
govcrneas. I turned farmer, as I could not let my land. A 
man-servant was too expensive; bo I ctiu^ht up a little garden- 
girl, made like a milestone, chriatcned her Bunch, put a 
napkin in her handj and made her my butler. The giria 
taught her to read, Mrs. Sydney to wait, and I undertook 
her morals; Bunch became the beet butler in the county. 

*' I had little furniture, bo I bought a cnrt-loud of deals; 
took ft carpenter (who came to mc for parish relief, called 
Jack Robinson), with a face like a fuH-nioon, into my service; 
established liim in a barn, aud eatd, 'Jack, furnish my house.' 
You see the result. 

" At last it was suggested that a carnage was much wanted 
in the establishment; after diligent searcli, I discovered in 
the back settlements of a York coachnmker an ancient green 
chariot, supposed to have been the earliest invention of the 
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kind. I brought it borne in triumph to my admiring family. 
Being somewhat dilapidiUed, the village tailor lined it, the 
bliicksmiih repaired it; nay, (but for Mrs. Sydney's earnest 
entreaties,) we believe the village pmnter would have exer- 
cised his genius upon the cxteriur ; it escaped thi3 danger, 
however, and the result was wonderful. E:Lch year added to its 
charms: it grew younger and younger; a new wheel, a new 
spring; I christened it the Immortal ; it was known all over 
the neighbourhood ; the village boys cheered it, and the village 
dogs barked ut it ; but Faber tnecs fortunct was my motto, 
and we had no false shame. 

*• Added to all these domestic cares, I was village parson, 
village doctor, village comforter, village magistrate, and 
Edinburgh Reviewer ; so you sec I had not much time left 
on my hands to regret London, 

*' My house was considered the ugliest in the county, but 
all admitted it was one of the most comfortable ; and wo 
did not die, ua our friends had predicted, of the damp walld 
of the parsonage." — vol. i. pp. 159-60. 

Should any reader have felt disposed to question 
the advantage of having an accomplished and high- 
minded daughter, bred up at her father's feet and 
imbued with his noble spirit, for the biographer of 
such a man, their doubts will vanish into thin air 
before they have half finished the seventh chapter, 
describing the building of the Foston Parsonage, and 
the arrival of the family to take possession of their 
new residence. Vividly as some familiar scenes in 
the ** Vicar of Wakefield '^ are recalled to us by the 
magic of association, there is no actual likeness, and 
there are freshness and novelty in every one of Lady 
Holland's indelible and faithfully recorded impressions 
and details : 

*' But oh, the shout of joy as we entered and took poBses- 
non I — the firtit time in our lives that wc liad inhabited a 
bouBc of our own. How we admired it, ugly aa it was] 
AVith what pride my denr father welcomed us, and took us 
from room to room ! old Molly Mills, the milkwomaUj who 
had charge of the house, grinning with delight in tlic back- 
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ground. We tliouglit It a palace; yet the drawingroom had 
no door, the bare plaster walla ran down with wet, the 

windows were like ground glass fmm the moisture, which had 
to \>e wiped up sevenil times a dny by the housemaid. Nci 
carpets, no chairs, nothing unpacked; rough men bringing in 
rougher paekjiges at every moment. But then was the time 
to behold my father! — amid the confuaion, he thought for 
everybody, cared for everybody, encouraged everybody, kept 
everybody in good-humour. Haw he exerted himself! how 
his loud rich voice might be heard in all directions, ordering, 
arranging, explaining, till the household storm graduftlly sub- 
sided I Each half-hour improved our condition ; firea blazed 
in every room j at last we all sat down to our tea, spread by 
ourselves on a huge |>ackagc before the drawingroom fire, 
sitting on boxea round it ; and retired to sleep on our beds 
placed on the floor; — the happieat, raerrlestj and busiest 
family in Christendom." — vol. i. p. 162. 

If Molly irills, Annie Kay, Bunch, and Jack 
Robinson could be transplanted into one of Mr. 
Thackeray's or Mr. Dickens's monthly numbers, with 
appropriate parts, their names would speedily become 
as familiar in men's mouths as household words, 
whilst Bitty, the pet donkey, is a study for a Sterne. 
Although, as Sydney Smith admits, visions of croziers 
did occasionally cross his waking dreams, all his plana 
were formed on the hypothesis of his remaining rector 
of Foston for life, Tlie event nearly justified liis 
prevision ; he remained there twenty-two years, and 
was at length removed to a more fitting sphere, 
not by the aid or through the inatruraentality of 
those for and with whom he had combated, but 
by Lord Lyndliurst, *' who," says Lady Holland, 
''had the real friendship and courage to brave the 
opinions and opposition of his own party, and, though 
differing from ray father in politics, to bestow on 
liim a stall which was then vacant at Bristol.'* Yet 
a ministry (the Coalition or Junction Ministry) had 
been formed in 1827, some of whose prominent mem- 
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bers or influential supporters might have remein- 
benxl how much " Peter Plymley " had contributed 
to advance that very question which was their sole 
or main bond of union. From a letter addressed to 
one of these, whose name is omitted, we collect that 
he was disappointed and deeply hurt at their neglect, 
as well he might be ; nor can we satisfactorily ac- 
count for it, even after making all reasonable allow- 
ance for the meanest motives which can actuate the 
dispensers of patronage. We are Avell aware that 
the gratitude of statesmen may be most especially 
designated as a lively sense of favours or services to 
come. New partisans arc constantly entering the 
arena : 

"Then what tltey do in present, 
Though less than yours in past, must o'crtop yours.** 

But Sydney Smith had still his tongue and pen. 
It could not be said of AiVn, — *' It is lucky he has 
arrived at the place of his destination, for the horses 
are off." There were few public men who could 
afford to profess indifference to his praise or blame ; 
and an opportune pamphlet or article from him, at a 
critical period or in a balanced state of parties, might 
make or mar a Minister. But the Whig or Liberal 
debt was left unpaid till 1831, when, by way of 
tardy instalment, he was appinted to a prebendal 
stall at St. Paul's by Lord Grey.* 

One of the first things, we arc told in a note, 
which Lord Grey said on entering Downing Street, 
^was, ** Now I shall be able to do sometiiing for Sydney 
Smith," Then why was not more done for him? 
Lord Melbourne is reported to have said that there 
nothing he more regretted than the not having 
made Sydney Smith a bishop. This has been denied 

It hu been snggfilcil thtt the lonna in which Sydney Smith, in 
^conctrt wilh Lord Grey. t|Kike of die Junction Ministry, and lii« unirurm 
aboK of Csniiing, maj account for his being paued over in 1827. 
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on good authority; but Lord John Russell writes, — 
"My dear Sydney, I think you are quite right not 
to be ambitious of the prelacy, as it would lead to 
much disquiet for you ; but, if 1 had entirely my own 
way in these matters, you should have the oppor- 
tunity of refusing it." At a lon^ antecedent period. 
Lord Holland thus anticipates the only plausible 
objection, — 

"My dear Sydney^ — I wish you could have heard my 
conversation with Lord Grenville the other clay, ami the 
warm nnd enthusiastic way in which lie spoke of * Peter 
Plymley.' I did not fail to remind him that the only author 
U} wliona we both thought it could be compared in English, lost 
a bisliiijjrio foi' iiia wittiest perfonnaiicc j and I h(>|)eJ that, if 
we could diarovcr the author, and had ever a bishopric in our 
gifr, we should prove that Whigs were both more grateful 
and more liberal than Tories/* 

Yet the Wliigs, we speak it with sorrow, left the 
initiative to the Tories, and indirectly sanctioned the 
prejudices or calumnies which the most eminent of 
them repelledj discredited, and despised. We sym- 
pathise with the biographer in her protest against 
any comparison, except in purely mental qnalilieSj 
with the Dean of St. Patrick's; but we have little 
doubt that there was a solid foundation for the 
limited pamllel suggested by Lord Holland, although 
Sydney was not 

"By an oW murderess pursued, 
A crazy prelate, and a royal prude." 

The persons indicated in this vindictive couplet 
are the Duchess of Somerset, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Queen Anne. In the " Windsor 
I'ropliecy," the Duchess is ridiculed for the redness 
of her hair, and upbraided as having been privy to 
the murder of her tirst husband. It was doubted, 
suggests Scott, which imputation she accounted the 
more cruel insult, especially since the first charge 
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was undeniable, and the second only arose from the 
malice of the poet. At her instigation, the Arch- 
bishop tried to prevent Swift's promotion by ques- 
tioning his orthodoxy, and when his Grace had failed, 
she succeeded, by dint of tears and supplications, 
in inducing her royal mistress to refuse the expected 
bishopric. The beautiful Duchess who filled the 
corresponding post in the English Court when Sydney 
Smith*3 claims (which, we fear, never came so nigh 
the ear of Majesty) were preferred, would have been 
more likely to weep at their rejection; yet some 
one certainly attempted to play, with the Premier, 
the part which the " crazy prelate " vainly at- 
tcmpcd with Queen Anne. Lady Holland quotes a 
letter from her father to Lord John Russell, in which 

(April, 1837) he writes — " I defy to quote one 

single passage of my writing contrary to the doc- 
trines of the Church. I defy him to mention a 
single action of my life which be can call im- 
moral. The only thing he could charge me with 
would be high spirits and much innocent non- 
sense. I am distinguished as a preacher, and sedu- 
lous as a {Mirochial clergj^man. His real charge is, 
that 1 am a high-spirited, honest, uncompromising 
man, whom all the bench of bishops could not turn, 
find who would set them all at defiance upon great 
and vital questions. This is the reason why (as far 
as depends upon others) I am not a bishop; but I 
am thoroughly sincere in saying I would not take 
any bishopric wlmtever, and to this I pledge my 
honour and character as a gentleman. But, bad I 
been a bishop, you would have seen me on a late 

occasion, cliarging and with a gallantry 

which would have warmed your heart's blood, and 
made Melbourne rub the skin oft* his hands," 

Two years before his death he reverted to this 
subject in conversation with the writer, in his garden 
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at Combe Florey. '* They showed a want of moral 
courage, in not making rae a bishop " was hig remark, 
"but I must own that it required a good dcaL They 
know, you know, all who have Hved or talked much 
with me must know, that I should have devoted myself 
heart and soul to my duties, and that the episcopal 
dignity would have sustained no loss in my keeping. 
But I have only myself to blame if 1 have been mis- 
understood." 

His letters will amply vindicate his memory from 
the charge of thinking lightly on serious or sacred 
subjects. His critics forget that one of the finest 
observers who ever lived, has defined gravity as a 
mystery of the body for concealing the emptiness 
of the mind. Erasmus wrote an essay in praise of 
folly. Sir Thomas ^lore jested on the scaffold, and 
his alleged levity is the theme of one of Addison's 
most admired papers : — " The innocent mirth, which 
had been so conspicuous in his life, did not forsake 
him to the last. His death was of a piece with his 
life : there was nothing in it new, forced, or affected," 
Forced gravity, out of keeping with the known cha- 
racter, would afford better ground for cavil or sus- 
picion than habitual vivacity, which only superficial 
observers can mistake for insensibility or indifference ; 
and if compelled to choose between the laughing and 
the crying schools of moralists, we should award the 
palm of trustworthiness to the disciples of Derao- 
crit-us. 

In default of an episcopal palace, Sydney Smith 
removed, in 1828, to Combe Florey, near Taunton, 
which he soon converted into one of the most com- 
fortable and delightful of parsonages. The house 
was situated in a picturesque little valley, at the end 
of which was a wood with pleasant walks cut through 
it. The climate was warm and soft, and he was wont 
to expatiate on its merits in a style somewliat rescm- 
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bling Lord JcflFrey's myrtle delusions at Craig Crook. 
On one occasion, when some London visitors were 
exixKTted, lie called in art to aid nature, and caused 
oranges to be tied to the shrubs in the drive and 
garden. The stratagem succeeded admirably, and 
great was his exultation when an unlucky urchin 
from the village was detected in the act of sucking 
one through a quill. It was as good, he said, as the 
birds pecking at Zeuxis' grapes, or the donkeys 
munching Jeffrey's supposed myrtles for thistles. 
Another time, on a lady's happening to hint that the 
pretty paddock would be improved by deer, he fitted 
his two donkeys with antlers, and placed them with 
their extraordinary head-gear immediately in front 
of the windows. The effect, enhanced by the puzzled 
looks of the animals, was ludicrous in the extreme. 

Hut in his most frolicsome moods he never prac- 
tised what is called practical joking, agreeing in 
opinion on this topic with the late Marquess of Hert- 
ford, who checked a party of ingenious tormentors 
at Sudbourn with the remark, that the human mind 
was various, and that there was no knowing how 
much melted butter a gentleman would bear in his 
|K)ckct without quarreling. There was one practical 
joke, however, which Sydney admitted he should 
like to see repeated, if only as an experiment in 
physics and metaphysics. It was the one played off 
in the last century on a Mr. O'lirien, whose bedroom 
windows were carefully boarded up, so that not a ray 
of light could penetrate. When he rang his bell in 
the morning, a servant appeared^ half dressed and 
yawning, with a candle, and anxiously asked if he 
was ill. Ashamed of the fancied irregularity, the 
patient rccoraposcd himself to sleep, but at the end 
of a couple of hours rang again, and again the same 
pantomime was enacted. "Open the shutters," They 
were opened,.and all without was as dark as a wolPs 
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mouth. He was kept in bed till driven to desperation 
by Imngcr, when rushing out upon the landing-place, 
he found that he had only just time to dress for a 
late dinner. 

There was one kind of mystification in which 
Sydney Smith shone preeminent, — that of which the 
pretended extract from an old Dutch Chronicle, 
quoted in his first letter to Archdeacon Singleton, is 
an amusing specimen. Still better was the report 
supplied by him to a Yorkshire paper, of the alleged 
trial of a farmer at the Northamptonshire Sessions 
for keeping a savage dogj and the sentence of im- 
prisonment, with hard labour and private whipping, 
passed upon the oflfcnder. The effect, he said, was 
wonderful, and the reijjn of Cerberus closed in the 
land. " That accounts/' remarked Lord Spencer, on 
hearing him relate the atory, " for what has puzzled 
me and Alfhorp for many years. We never failed to 
attend the Sessions at Northampton, and we never 
could find out how we had missed tliis remarkable 
dog case." Even editorial dignity and credulity 
were sometimes ruthlessly trifled with. The pub- 
lication named at the head of his article on ** Counsel 
for Prisoners," had no existence except in his own 
creative fancy. 

When Sydney Smith first settled in Yorkshire, he 
was in tlie habit of ridino: a sjood deal. About this 
time he writes : — "I used to think a fall from a 
horse dangerous, but much experience has convinced 
me to the contraiy. I have had six falls in two 
years, and just behaved like the three per cents 
when they fall, — I got up again, and am not a bit 
the worse for it, any more than the stock in question.'* 
** At a later period," he says, "I left off riding for 
the good of my family ; for somehow or other my 
horse and I had had a liabit of parting company. On 
one occasion I found myself suddenly prostrate in the 
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streets of York, much to the delight of the Dissenters. 
Another time my horse Calamity flung me over his 
head into a neighbouring parish, as if I had been a 
shuttlecock, and 1 felt grateful it was not into a 
neighbouring planet." 

The late Charles Matthews having had his limbs 
fractured two or three times by fulls from gigs, 
vowed never to enter one again unless he was first 
satisfied, by ocular demonstration, that tlte horse 
would bear the sawing of the reins under his tail 
without kicking. Sydney Smith had an equal horror 
of this description of vehicle, and maintained that, 
as regarded the prolongation of liumun life, the in- 
vention of gigs had more than counterbalanced the 
discovery of vaccination. According to Mr, Apperly 
(Nimrod), a hunting parson makes friends, a shooting 
parson makes enemies. Sydney Smith tells us that 
he gave up shooting, first, " because I found, on 
trying at Lord Grey's, that the birds seemed to con- 
sider the muzzle of my gun as their safest position ; 
secondly, because I never could help shutting my 
eyes when I fired my gun, so was not likely to im- 
prove ; and thirdly, because, if you do shoot, the 
squire and the poacher both consider you as their 
natural enemy, and I thought it more clerical to be 

peace with both." 

In an argument with a serious baronet, who ob- 
jected to clerical sporting in the abstract, he stood 
up for angling. " I give up fly-fishing : it is a light, 
volatile, dissipated pursuit. But ground-bait, with a 
^ood steady float that never bobs without a bite, is 
TMi occupation for a bishop, and in no ways interferes 
with scrmon-raaking." He once discovered some 
tench in a pond at Sandhill Park (a s<.'at of the Leth- 
bridges close to Combe Foley), and kept the secret 
till he had caught every one of them (an exploit re- 
quiring several days), when he loudly triumphed over 
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the fisherman of the family. Writing to Lady Grey, 
he says, " his (John Grey's) refusal of the living of 
Sunbnry convinces me that he is not fond of gudgeon- 
fishing. I had figured to myself you and Lord Grey, 
and myself, engaged in that occupation upon the 
river Thames." 

Lady HoUand^s description of a morning at Combe 
Florey nioy form a companion picture for her sketch 

of the arrival of the family at Foston : — 

'*The roomj an oblong, waa, us I have dready described, 
eurrouiided on three sides by book^j and ended Id a bay-win- 
dow opening into the garden: not brown, dark^ Jull-looking 
volumeB^ but all in the brightest bindings ; for he carried his 
eystem of furnishing for gaiety even to the dress of his books, 

"He would come down into this long low room in the 
morning like a * giant refrcBl^ed to run hia course,' bright 
and happy as the scene around him. ' Thank God for Combe 
Florey 1 ' he would exclaim, throwing himself into his red 
arm-chair, and looking round ; ' I fuel like a bridegroom in 
tlie honeymoon,' And in truth I doubt if ever bridegroom 
felt so joyous, or at least made others feel so joyous, as he 
did on these oecasions, * Ring the bell, Saba ; ' the usual 
refrain, by the by, in every pause, for he contrived to keep 
everybody actively euij)loyed around him, and nobody ever 
objected to he so employed, 'Ring the bell, Saba.* Enter 

tlie servant, D , ' D , glorify the room.' This meant 

tUrtt the three Venetian windows of the bay were to be flung 
open, displaying the garden on every side, and letting in a 

blaze of sunshine and flowers. D gloriOes tlie room 

with the utmost gravity^ and departs. ' You would not 
believe it,* he said, ' to look at him now, but D is a re- 
formed Quaker. Yes, he quaked, or did quake; his brother 

quakes etill: but D is now thoroughly orthodox. I 

should not like to be a Dissenter in his way ; he is to be one 
of my vergers at St. Paul's some day. Lady B cjdls them 

my virgins. She asked me the other day, '* Pray, Mr. Smith, 
is it true that you walk down St. Paul's with three virginn 
holding silver pokers before you?" I shook my head, and 
looked very grave, and bid her come nud i<ee. Some enemy of 
the Church, eome Dissenter, had clearly been misleading her.* 
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" ' There now,' sitting down at the breakfast-table, ' take 
a lesson of econom}'. You never breakfasted in a parsonage 
before, did you ? There, you gee, my china is all white, so 
if broken can always be renewed ; the same with my plates 
at dinner: did you observe my plates? every one a different 
pattern, some of them sweet articles ; it was a pleasure to dine 
upon such a plate as I had lost night. It is true, Mrs. Sydney, 
who is a great herald, is shocked because some uf them have 
the arms of a royal duke or a knight of the garter on them; 
but that does not signify to me. My plan is to go into a 
china-ahop and bid them ehow me every plate they have which 
does not cost more than half a crown ; you see the result.* 

" * I think breakfast so pleasant because no one is con- 
ceited before one o clock.* 

" Mrs. Marcet admired his ham. ' Oh,* said he, ' our hams 
are the only true hams; yours arc Shcms and Japhets.' " 
— vol. i. pp. 331-3. 

A good deal of this may be nonsense^ as no one 
knew better than himself; but it is cheerful, sparkling, 
joy-inspiring nonsense, such as none but a good, happy, 
right-minded, liighly cultivated, and very clever man 
could talk. Rousseau, the antipodes of the rector of 
Combe Florey, also professed ** un goftt vif pour lea 
dejeftners. C'est le temps de la journ^ie ou nous sommes 
le plus trauquilles, oil nous cuusons le plus a notre aise.'* 
The memory of Mr. Rogers's breakfasts will last as long 
aa that of Mudame du Deffand's 8up{)ers ; but the fume 
of coUotjuial meetings is commonly lowered rather tlum 
exalted by description ; and we are sorry that Lady 
Holland has called in the aid of note-taking friends 
and admirers to confirm her impressions of the Combe 
Florey *' feasts of reason and flow of soul " by their 
reminiscences. 

" Eloquence," says Bolingbroke, " must flow like a 
stream that is fed by an abundant spring, and not 
sjxjut forth a little frothy water on some gaudy day, 
and remain dry the rest of the year." So must hu- 
mour, and Sydney Smith's was so fed; yet it was 
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seldom overpowering, and never exhausting, except 
by the prolonged fits of laughter which it provoked. 
Although in one of his letters already quoted he calls 
himself a diner-out, he had none of the prescriptive 
attributes of that now happily almost extinct tribe. 
He had no notion of talking for display. He talked 
because he could not help it; because his spirits were 
excited, and his mind was full. He consciously or 
unconsciously, too, abidt-d by Lord Chesterfield's 
rule, " Pay your own reckoning, but do not treat the 
whole company ; this being one of the very few cases 
in which people do not care to be treated, every one 
being fully convinced that he has wherewithal to 
pay." His favourite maxim (copied from Swift) was 
" take as many half-minutes as you can get, but never 
talk more than half a minute without pausing and 
giving others an opportunity to strike in," He 
vowed that Buchon, a clever and amiable man of 
letters who talked on the opposite principle, was the 
identical Frenchman who murmured as he was 
anxiously watching a rival, '* S'il crache ou tousse, il 
est perdu." 

Far from being jealous of competition, he was always 
anxious to dine in company with men who were able 
and entitled to hold their own; and he was never 
pleasanter than when some guest of congenial turn of 
mind assisted him to keep up the ball. On the oc- 
casion of the first attempt (at the writer^s chambers 
in the Temple) to bring him and Theodore Hook 
together, Loukhart arrived with the information that 
Hook was priming himself (as was his wont) at the 
Athenaeum Club, with a tumbler or two of hot punch. 
"Oh," exclaimed Sydney, *' if it comes to that, let us 
start fuir. When Mr. Hook Is announced, announce 
Mr. Smith's punch." When they did meet they con- 
tracted a mutual liking, and Sydney ran on with his 
usual flow and felicity ; but poor Hook had arrived 
at that period of his life when his wonderful powers 
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required a greater amount of stimulants than could 
be decently imbibed at an ordinary London dinner 
with a clergyman. 

Sydney Smith almost invariably made it his special 
business to call out and encourage the display of any 
latent elements of information or agreeability in any 
silent, unobtrusive, or abashed member of the com- 
pany. At the same time, he by no means disliked 
mixing with what he called commonplace, humdrum 
pet3ple, endowed with only an indistinct perception 
of a joke ; and he rightly conceived that he had done 
the State good service by the invention of the '*Fool- 
ometer/* In 1818 we find him writing to Earl Grey : 
"I mil send Lady Grey the news from London when 
I get there. I am sure she is too wise a woman 
not to be fond of gossiping. I am fond of it, and 
have some talents for it.** It formed in his opinion 
an excellent foundation for the more elevated order 
of social intercourse; since conversation, like singing, 
if conmienced in too high a key, is apt to get over- 
Btnuned and out of tune. No one knew better how 
and when to turn from gay to grave. There was 
always plenty of bread to his sack. His intellectual 
larder in no respect resembled that of the Prince in 
the fairy tale, which contained nothing but cream 
tarts, with or without pepper. There was abundance 
of plain wholesome food to be found in Sydney's, 
which was frequently served up without sauce or 
condiment to the guest who was fortunate enough to 
be his companion in a ride or walk ; when the corus- 
cations of his humour were relieved, not by flashes 
of silence, but by the moonlight l^eams of good feeling 
and good sense. 

When he stopj>ed to give directions to his servants 
or labourers he was well worth listening to. On it 
being pointed out to him that his gardener was 
tearing off too many of the leaves of a vine, he told 
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him to desist. The man, a Scotchman, looked un- 
convinced. " NoWj understand me/' he continued ; 
" you are probably right, but I don't wish you to do 
what is right ; and as it is my vine, and there are no 
moral laws for pruning, you may as well do as I 
wish." Sir Henry Holland's high authority is ad- 
duced in favour of Sydney's medical knowledge ; but 
we have our doubts whether the health of either 
Foston or Corabe Florey Avas improved by the in- 
dulgence of his hobby in this particular. A com- 
position of bhic-pill wliich he was glad to "dart into 
the intestines " of any luckless wight whom he could 
induce to swallow it, sometimes operated in a manner 
which he had not anticipated. One morning, at 
Combe Florey, a regular practitioner from Taunton, 
who had been going his weekly round and was con- 
siderately employed to overlook the serious cases, 
came in with rather a long face and stated that an 
elderly woman, who had been taking the pill during 
stiveral consecutive nights for the lumbago, com- 
plained that her gums were sore, and he therefore 
advised the discontinuance of it* A London visitor^ 
who had tried it once, began to titter ; and Sydney, 
after attempting a weak apology for hia practice, 
heartily joined in the laugh, exclaiming: *'AYhata story 
you will make of this, when you next breakfast with 
Rogers, and how he and Luttrell will triumph in it ! " 
Soon afterwards he wrote to inquire about the 
capabilities of a medical gentleman. 



"Dec. II, 1843. Cointe FIorcy» Taunton. 
*' Dear Hay ward, — Do you know anything of the Escu- 
lapiue of Lyme llegis? Does he march in the path of 
rhubarb? Can he remove a limb? Does he know his way 
in the bowels ? Can he sec in the caecum ? Can he remove 
a full stop in the colon ? Is his practice right in the rectum ? 
In plain prose, do you know anything about hina, and is he 
£t for the otBco he is dcf^irous to £11 ? 
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I am here without motive, without excitement^ in a stale 
of quiet which I hate, and amongst the heuuties of nature for 
which I have little taste. I envy you the dirt, the hurricane, 
and malignity in which (as all London people) you live. 

" Ever truly yours, 

" Sydney Smith.*' 
" If you come to the West to see your father, or, as the 
Scotch coll him, your cause, and will bestow a day upon us, 
we shall be very glad to sec you." 

The rapidity with which reading men, particularly 
critics and those who read for a purpose, get over the 
l,ground, has often astonished persons unpractised in 
the art. Dr. Johnson lias been described as tearing 
out the heart of a book, and he seldora read one fairly 
through. Sydney Smith's mode of reading must have 
been equally quick, for we find him writing to Lady 
Grey: — "I recommend you to read Hall's, Palmer's, 
Fearon's, and Bradling's, * Travels in America,' 
particularly Fearon's; these four books may, with 
case, be read through between breakfast and dinner." 
The truth is, any one accustomed to composition, and 
conversant with the subject, can see at a glance 
whether a new author has contributed anything va- 
luable or curious to the preexisting stock of thought 
or knowledge, and will fasten intuitively on the 
passages which contain the pith of the work. Kare 
are the cases in which the packing and stuffing, the 
beating about the bush and the amplification, do not 
constitute the larger half of the publication. 

In this cursorj' fashion, he contrived to acquire a 
genend knowledge of the recent and more popular dis- 
coveries in physicid science, especially geology ; and 
held Its leading professors in high honour, although he 
was wont to make them the object of a little harmless 
raillery. The following letter was addressed to Mr, 
(now Sir Roderick) Murchison, whilst he was attend- 
ing the British Association during its first meeting 
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at Glasrrow under the presidency of the Marquess of 
Breadalbane. 

" Combe Florey. 1840. 

'^DoarMurchison, — Many thanks for your kind recollec- 
tions of me in sending me your pamjthlct, which 1 shall read 
with all attention and care. My oheervatiou Las been neces- 
Biirily eo luuch fixed on missions of another descriptioti, that 
I am hardly reconciled to zealots going out with voltaic 
batteriea iind crucibles, for the conversion of mankind, and 
baptizing their fellow-creaturea with the mineral acids; but 
I will endeavour to admire, and believe in you. My real 
alarm for you is, that, by some late decisions of the magis- 
trutea, you come under the legal definition of strollers; and 
nothing would give me more pain tbau to see any of the Sec- 
tions upon tlie mill, calculating the resistance of the air, 
and showing the additional quantity of flour which might be 
ground in vacuo, — each man in the meantime imagining 
himself a Gfdileo, 

" Mrs. Sjdney has eight distinct illnesses, and I have nine. 
We take something eveiy hour, and pass the mixture from 
one to the other. 

" About forty years ago, I stopped an infant in Lord 
Breadidbane's j^rounda, and patted liia face. The nurse said, 
* Hold lip your head. Lord Glcnorcliy/ This was the Presi- 
dent of your society. He seem:? to be acting an honourable 
and enlightened part in life. Pray present my respects to 
hiai and his beautiful marchioness. 

" Sydney Smith. 

"Since writing this, I have read your Memoir, — a little 
too flowery, but very senaiblo and good." 

He was too liberal and enlightened a divine to 
believe that sound religion could be shaken or under- 
mined by the diffusion of truth, and, when the cry of 
Moses against Murchison was rniaed at York, he 
gallantly sided with the geologist. He practised the 
toleration which he preached. In his speech on the 
Catholic Claims, at a meeting of the clergy in the 
East Riding, he says: *' My excellent and respectable 
curate, Mr. Milestones, alarmed at the effect of the 
Pope upon the East Riding, has come here to oppose 
me; and there he stands breathing war and ven- 
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geance on the Vatican. We had some previous 
conversation on this subject ; and, in imitation of 
our superiors, we agreed not to make it a Citbinet 
question." 

Sydney Smith's mode of writing may be guessed. 
His sentences were not painfully elubonited, drop by 
drop, like Fox's, nor his proofs corrected three or 
four times over^ like Burke's. His articles were ob- 
viously more than half composed before he proceeded 
to commit them to paper. But he was by no means 
devoid of the common sensitiveness to editorial emen- 
dation ; and he more than once complains of Jeffrey 
for spoiling his jokes. 

He was fond of good eating, and kept an excellent 
table as soon as he could afford it. His well-known 
recipe for salad contains two lines which his friend 
Luttrell might have envied : 

** Let onion atonu lurk -wiUiin the bowl. 
And. a<»irce 6u.spectcd, aniiiiatc the wliole.*' 

He insisted on warmth as indispensable to convi- 
vial or social enjoyment, and was wont to contend 
that compatibility of temperature was as necessary to 
domestic happiness as compatibility of temper. He 
liked a profusion of light, and complained that Rogers's 
dining-room, in which the light was reflected from 
the pictures, was a place of " darkness and gnashing 
of teeth." Amongst his personal peculiarities, it 
deserves to be recorded that he much preferred con- 
versation to music, although endowed with a good 
ear, and that he had a strong dislike to theatres and 
theatrical entertainments. 

The old rules of evidence should be strictly enforced 
as regards Sydney Smith. No hearsay versions of 
his sayings should be admissible. It is really too 
bad to have inaccurate versions of Charles Fox*3 
well-known comment on Thurlow's countenance, Thur- 
low's equally familiar remark on corporations, Joseph 
Hume's application of the term "allegator" to Sir 
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Robert Peel, Lord Ellen borough's jokes on the 
stammering barrister and the yawning peerj with 
reported sayings of Luttrell, and notorious instances 
of the late Lord Dudley's or Mr. Bowles's absence of 
mind, deliberately set down and printed as sf>ecimens 
of Sydney Smith's conversational felicity. So long 
as the biographer trusts to her own resources, all 
generally goes right. To those who never heard him 
in an exuberant mood the following sample of his 
manner may convey a notion of it: 

*' Some one mentioned that a young Scotchman^ who had 
been lately in the neighbourhood, was iibout to marry an 
Irish widow, double his age and of considerable dimeneiona. 
' Going to marry her ! * he exclaimed, bursting out laughing ; 
* going to marry her I impossible f you mean, a part of her: 
he could not marry her all himself. It would be a case, not 
of bigamy, but trigamy ; the neighbourhood or the magis- 
trates ehould interfere. There is enougli of her to furnish 
wives for a whole pariah. One man marrj^ Iver I — it is mon- 
strous. You might people a colony with her ; or give an 
assembly with her; or perhaps take your murmug*s walk 
round her, always provided there were frequeut resting- 
places, and you were in rude health. I once was rash enough 
to try walking round her before breakfast, but only got half- 
way and gave it up exhausted. Or you might read the Kiut 
Act and disperse her; in short, you might do anything with 
her but marry her.' * Oh, Mr. Sydney I ' said a young lady 
recovering from the general laugh, did you make all that your- 
Belf ? ' * Yes, Lucy,' — tlxrowing himself back in his chair and 
shaking with laugliter ; * ail myself, child ; all my own thunder- 
Do you tliink, when I am about to make a joke, I send for 
my neighbours C. and G., or consult the clerk and church- 
wardens upon it? But let us go into the garden.' And, all 
laughing till we cried, without hats or bonnets, we sallied 
forth out of hia glorified window into the garden." — vol. i. 
pp. 344-5. 

The story of his furnishing his house with pictures 
is correct in the main ; but the biographer has for- 
gotten to state that he gravely consulted two Royal 
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Academicians, and wlien they had been some time 
considering what sales were likely to take place, he 
added, by way of after-thought, '* Oh, I ought to have 
told you that my outside price for a picture is thirty- 
five shillings." The reminiscent has omitted the best 
part of the remark on the late Lord Denman, which 
was, that it was a wonder his court was not con- 
stantly beset with sculptors and artists engaged in 
studying and copying so fine a model. 

Several of his jokes or oddities (as the invention 
of the patent armour against bodily ailments, and the 
tying oranges on the bay trees on the lawn) are t^Id 
twice over with variations; and many of the pointed 
remarks, rei>orted as conversational, will be found 
much better expressed in his printed letters or publi- 
cations. He is made to say of one of his neigiibours : 
" I biTieve would die for his game. He is truly a 

pheasant-minded man: lie revenged himself upon me 
by telling all the Joseph Millers he could find as my 
jokes." This gentleman has certainly found effec- 
tive cooperation whei*e he had least reason to hope 
for It, namely, amongst the friends and admirers of 
Jiis victim. Some of th6 most enthusiastic of these, 
with all tlieir cultivation and accomplishment, were 
notoriously endowed with the faintest possible per- 
ception of humour, and were really attracted to him 
by his understanding and his cheerfulness. 

The Americans were very angry at his Repudiation 
Letters, and their Press accused him in the coarsest 
language of being exclusively actuated by interested 
motives. This was a mistake. His loss did not 
exceed 50/., and the line he took may be sufficiently 
accounted for by his instinctive hatred of dishonesty, 
and his fears lest free institutions should be dis- 
creditctl. There was more sorrow than anger in his 
concluding remark, ** And now liaving eased my soul 
of its indignation, and sold my stock at 40 i>er cent 
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discount, I sulkily retire from the subject, with a 
iixecl intention of lending no more money to free and 
enlightened republics ; but of employbig ray money 
liencefortli in buying up Abyssinian bonds, and pur- 
chasing into the Turkish Fours, or the Tunis Three- 
and-a-lialf per Cent Funds." 

He was fond of the society of cultivafed Americans, 
although he was wont to complain of their slow per- 
ception of humour, and their touchiness when they 
suspected the laugh to be at their expense- Once, 
when a former representative of the United States 
flared up at an unlucky doubt expressed whetlier 
canvas-back ducks were not a ** humbug," Sydney 
turned round to the sceptical gourmand and ex- 
claimed, *' Now, you are in for it. You had better 
have trampled upon their flag." It was upon this 
occasion he said: *' I had intended going to America; 
but my parishioners held a meeting, and came to a 
resolution tliat they could not trust me with the 
canvas-back ducks ; and I felt they were right, so gave 
up the project." He would relate with great glee how 
a celebrated Yankee critic claimed felloAvship with 
him as one of the craft, and gravely asked liia opinion 
whether he did not think pepper and vinegar the 
essential ingredients of a review. His first reflection 
after his introduction to Webster (wiiose eminent 
qualities are acknowledged in the corresiiondence) 
was that time could not be valuable in America. 

On receiving some American papers taking his 
side of the Repudiation question, he wrote: 



"BowochI^ Jan, 8, 1844. 
"Dear Hayward, — Many thanks for your good-nature. 

From the opposite principle, the hiia sent me all the 

American ahuse. They call me a minor canon eighty-five 
years of age, an asa, and a Xantippe, mistaking evidently 
the sex of that termagant person. The truth ia that neitlier 
Jliuiaiiluy nor Croker are like the Falls of Niagara. !MacauIay 
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id alivays rifling instead of falling, and Croker has ceased to 
fall, l>ocause be can fall no lower than he had done already. 
"We Iwve had a very agreeable jiarty here. I return on 
Tuesday. " Ever truly yours, 

*' Sydney Smith." 

He often alluded with evident complacency to the 
spread of his fame on the other side of the Athmticf 
as when he says, "I have heard that one of the 
American Ministers in this country was so oppressed 
by the numbers of Ins countrymen applying for in- 
troductions, that he was obliged at last to set up sham 
Sydney Smiths and false Macaulaj's. But they can't 
have been good counterfeits ; for a most respectable 
American, on his return home, was heard describing 
Sydney Smith as a thin, grave, dull old fullow; and 
as to Macaulay (said he) I never mot a more silent 
man in my life-" Sophie Arnault actually played off* 
a similar trick on a party of Parisian fine ladies and 
gentlemen who had expressed a wish to meet Rous- 
seau. She dressed up a theatrical tailor who bore 
some likeness to the author of '^ Emile," and placed 
him next to herself at dinner, with instructions not 
to open his mouth except to cat and drink. Un- 
luckily he opened it too often for the admission of 
champagne, and began talking in a style befitting the 
coulisses ; but this only added to the delusion, and 
the next day the noble faulxjurg rang with praises of 
the easy sparkling pleasantry of the philosopher. 
According to another well-authenticated anecdote, 
there was a crazy fellow at Edinburgh, who called 
himself Doctor, fancied that he had once been on the 
j)oint of obtaining the chair of Moral Philosophy, and 
professed the most extravagant admiration for a cele- 
brated poet. Some wag suggested that he should 
pay a visit to his idol. He did so, and stayed two 
lys, indulging his monomania, but simultaneously 
gratifying his host's prodigious appetite for adulation; 
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The bargain was 



and the poet uniformly spoke of him as one of the 
most intelligent and well-informed Scotchmen he had 
ever known. When this story was told to Sydney 
Smith, he offered the narrator five shillings for the 
exclusive right to it for a week, 
struck, and the money paid down. 

With all In'sbonndkss fertility of fancy, he deliglited 
in a good stoiy, and fully cxemplifietl his own remarks 
in the lecture on Wit and Humour. " If I say a good 
thing to-da}% and repeat it again to-morrow in another 
company, the flash of to-day is as much like tlie flash 
of to-morrow, as the flash of one nmsket is like the 
flash of another : but if I tell a humorous story, there 
are a thousand little diversities in my voice, manner, 
language, and gestures, which render it rather a dif- 
fci'ent tiling from what it was before, and infuse a 
tinge of novelty into the repeated narrative," A story 
that seemed to liaunt him for weeks, was one of a tame 
magpye in a church, that suddenly descended on the 
reading-desk and endeavoured to fly off with the 
sermon; and of the desperate struggle that ensued 
between the bird and the preacher, '* the congregation 
all in favour of the pye." 

There was another which he seldom failed to re- 
peat whenever one of his most agreeable neighbours, 
whose Christian name was Ambrose, was announced. 
** Do you know how they pronounce Ambrose in 
Yorkshire ? They turn it into Amorous, Once at 
Foston, I was told that Amorous Pliillips was waiting 
to speak to mc in the lialL * Let him wait,' said I, 
— deceived by this manner of pronunciation, which I 
heard for tlie first time, — ^ but do not let any of the 
muld-servants go near him.' '' 

Many discriminating tributes to Sydney Smith's 
worth and talents are included in this biography, but 
Mrs. Austin's preface to the second volume renders 
all tiic rest supcrfiuous. It is a concise, conviuciug, 
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impartial, and affectionate summary of her lamented 
friend's leading merits and distinguishing qualities. 
It hardly requires an addition, and certainly docs not 
admit of improvement. After justly remarking that, 
many of the giants he combated being not only slain 
but forgotten, the very completeness of his victory 
tends to efface from the minds of the present genera- 
tion the extent of their obligations to him, she asks, 
*' What other private gentleman of our day, uncon- 
nected with Parliament, without rank or fortune, has 
been able by a few pages from his pen to electrify the 
country, as he did by his letters to the Americans ? 
or to light single-handed against the combined power 
of the ministry and of the dignitaries of the Church 
— a battle in which he carried public opinion with 
hira?" — or, we beg leave to add, to alter the whole 
complexion of a controversy on a subject apparently 
so exhausted as the Ballot ? At the same time, 
we cannot quite agree with Mrs. Austin as to his 
style ; and Sir Henry Holland^s remarks, wliich 
she quotes approvingly, must be read with a few 
grains of allowance : — ** If," writes Sir Henry, *' Mr. 
Sydney Smith liad not been the greatest and most 
brilliant of wits, he would have been the most re- 
murkablu man of his time for a sound and vigorous 
understanding and great reasoning [iowers ; and if 
he had not been distinguished for these, he would 
have been the most eminent and the purest writer of 
English." 

Since we are on the chapter of style, we may be 
pardoned lor suggesting that Sir Henry's obvious 
moaning is not expressed with his usual precision. 
But he clearly intended to assert that Sydney Smith, 
besides being the most brilliant of wits, and pos- 
sewng great reasoning powers, was no less remark- 
able for the excellence of his style. Now a good style 
is one which can be safely recommended for general 

VOL. I. ■ 
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use ; and in saying that Sydney Smith's was not, in 
this sense at least, a good style, we say no more than 
is indisputably true of Burke's, Gibbon's, or John- 
son's. We are not denying that Sydney Smith's 
Btyle was admirably fitted for his purpose, and we 
could cite passages of high eloquence which are un- 
exceptionable in point of composition. His sermons, 
which are mostly free from mannerism, prove that he 
could combine purity and correctness with force of 
language when he thought fit. But his humorous 
writings are often deficient in ease, smoothness, 
grace, rhytlim, and purity, because he constantly 
aimed at effect by startling contrasts, by the juxta- 
position of incongruous images or epithets, or by the 
use of odd-sounding words and strange compounds of 
Greek and Latin derivation. Thus he describes a 
preacher wiping his face with his " cambric sudarium" 
and asks, " Why this holoplexla on sacred occasions 
alone ? " A weak and foolish man is " anserous and 
asinine.". Dr. Parr*s wig is the /xeya Bavyia of barbers. 
Mr. Grote is quizzed for supposing that England is 
to be governed by *' political acupuncturation,'* and 
told that his concealed democrat, doomed to lead a 
long life of lies between every election, " must do this 
not only eundo^ in his calm and prudential state, but 
redeitndo^ from (he market, wanned with beer and 
expanded by alcohol." 

This is certainly not pure English ; it is not even 
popular writing, like Defoe's, or Swift's, or Cobbett's. 
It is caviare to the multitude, and would require to be 
interpreted for the benefit of the ladies and the 
country gentlemen ; tliat is, if the country gentlemen 
did not now constitute one of the most higlily edu- 
cated classes of our society. The art of true criticism 
demands that we sliould subject ourselves to a strict 
self-examination, and that we should analyse the 
causes and sources of our impressions, favourable or 
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unfavourable. Let Sir Henry Holland do this, and 
he will admit that he has confounded the style with 
the man, and that Sydney Smith sometimes formed a 
striking exception to Buffun's famous dogmu, Lestyle^ 
e*tsi riiomme. In this case the man was always na- 
tural, simple, and essentially English, — the style was 
often forced, factitious, composite, and (to borrow his 
own word) cosmoix)litc. Many of his allusive ex- 
pressions, rich with the raciest humour, could not be 
enjoyed beyond the polished circles of the metropolis. 
He wrote for the meridian of Holland House ; and 
one reason why he notwithstanding exercised such 
widespread influence, is to be found in the aristocratic 
constitution of our Legislature. 

What Sir Henry Holland says of the suddenness 
and unexpectedness of his manner is just. His 
review of Madame d'Epinay's "Memoirs" begins 
thus: 

* There used to be in Paria, under the ancient regime^ a 
few women uf brilliaut talents, who violated all the common 
duties oflifo, anil gave very plcoannt little Biippcr?. Among 
these supped nnd tinned Madame d*Kpinny, tlio friend nnd 
com{Ninton of Roui^scau, Diderot, Grimm, Holbaoli, nnd many 
other litemry iK?r:*ona of distinction of that period. Her 
prini'ipnl lover was Grimm ; with whom waa deposited, written 
in feigned names, the history of her life. Grimm died — \\\s 
Bccrotary eold the history — the feigne<l names have been 
exchanged for the real ones — and her works now Appear 
abridged in three volumes octavo/* 

An excellent judge of composition, the Dean of St, 
Paurs (Dr. Milmnn),has spoken of the increased vigour 
of style and boldness of illustration in Sydney Smith's 
writings as he advanced in years. This is most ob- 
servable in the letters, the earliest of which, we 
frankly own, have disappointed us, ultliough they 
contain ample confirmation (were any needed) of his 
Roundness of principle, his unaffected piety, his undc- 
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viating rectitude of purpose, his affectionate disposi- 
tion, his happy tcmperj and his warm heart. The 
shortest are the best. The longest, we believe, cost 
him no effort, but some of them read as if they did, 
and we would gladly excliange them for a collection 
of the notes he dashed off in the daily commerce of 
life. Thus in one excusing himself from keeping an 
engagement to sup in the Temple; 

"Charka Street, May 18, 1836. 
" INIy dear Hay ward, — There is no more harm in talking 
between eleven and one, than between nine and eleven. 
Tlie Temple is as good aa Charles Street. The liidiea are 
the most impregnable, and tlic gGntleiuen the most unim- 
peachable, of the pes ; but still I have a feeling of the wick- 
ednesa of supping in the Temple; my delicate and jrritabtc 
virtue ia alai'uied, and I rccedt;. 

« Ever yours, S. S." 

The following, printed in the selection, are tho- 
roughly characteristic : 

*^ Munden House, Friday 11, 1641. 

*' Dear Milnea, — I will not receive you on these terras, 

but poal[)onc you for safer times. I cannot blame you ; 

but, seriously, dinners arc destroyed by the inconveniences of 

a free Government. I Iiave filled up your place, and bought 

y^""' ^^^- - Sydney Smith." 




''May 14, 1842. 
" My dear Dickens, — 1 accept your obliging invitation 
conditionally. If I am invited by any man of greater genius 
than yourself, or one by whoac works I have been mare com- 
pletely interested, I will repudiate you, and dine with the 
more splendid phenomenon of the two. 

" Ever yours sincerely, 
" Sydney Smith." 

"July 4, 1843. 

" My dear Lord Mahon, ^ I am only half-recovered from 
a violent attack of gout in tlie knee, and I could not bear the 
confinement of dinner, without getting up and walking be- 
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twccn the courses, or thrusting my foot on somebody else's 
chair, like the Archbishop of Dublin. For these reasons, I 
have t)cen forced for some time, nnd am still forced, to de- 
cline dinner engagements. I should, in a sounder state, 
have had great pleasure in accepting the very agreeable party 
you arc kind enough to propose to me; but I shall avail 
myself, in the next campaign, of your kindness. I consider 
myself as well acquainted with Lady Mahon and yourself, 
and shall hope to sec you here, as well as elsewhere. Pray 
present my benediction to your charming wife, who I am sure 
would bring any plant in the garden int<} full tiower by looking 
at it, and smiling upon it. Try the experiment from mere 
curiosity, 

" Ever yours, Stdhet Smith." 

The following is a sample of his more thoughtful 
epistles. It is addressed to his old friend Lord 
Murray : 

" Green Street, June 4, 1843. 

*'My dear Murray, — I should be glad to hear something 
of your life and adventures, and more particularly so, as I 
learn you have no intention of leaving Edinburgh for London 
this season. 

" Mrs, Sydney and I have been remarkably well, and are 
•0 at present ; why, I cannot tell. I am getting very old in 
years, but do not feci ihat I have bccom:: so in con.ititution. 
My locomotive powers at seventy-three are abridged, but my 
aninoul spirits do not desert me. I am become rich. My 
youngest brother died suddenly, leaving behind him 100,000/. 
and no wilL A third of this tlierefore fell to my share, and 
puts me at my ease for my few remaining years. After buying 
into the Consols and the Reduced, I read Seneca ' On the 
Contempt of Wealth I ' AVhat intuleniblc nonsense I I 
henn] your elo^e from Lord Lansdownc when I diucd with 
him, and I need not say how heartily I concurred in it. 
Next to me sat Lord AVorsley, whose enclosed letter affected 
me, and very much pleaded mc. I answered it witli sincere 
warmth. Pray return me the paper. Did you read my 
American Petition, and did you approve it? 

«■■.*• 

** Why don*t they talk over the virtues and excellences of 
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Lanadownc ? There is no man wlio performs tlie duties of 
life better, or fills a higher station in a more becoming 
xnauner. He is full of knowledgCj and eager for its acqui- 
Bttion. His remarkable politeneaa is the result of good 
nature, regulated by good sense. He looks for talents and 
qualities among all ranks of men, and adds them to Ins 
stock of society, aa a botanist docs his plants; and while 
other aristocrats are yawning among Stars and Garters, 
Lansdowne ia refreahing hia soul with the fancy and genius 
which he has found in odd places, and gathered to the 
marbles nnd pictures of his palace. Then he ia an honest 
politician, a wise stateaman, and has a philosophic mind ; 
he is very agreeable in conversation, and is a man of an 
unblemished life. I shall take care of him in my Memoirs! 

" Remember me very kindly to the maximus minimus 
(Lord Jeffrey), and to the Scotch Church. I have urged my 
friend the Bishop of Durham to prepare kettles of soup for 
the seceders, who will ])robably be wandering in troops over 
our Northern Counties. 

** Ever your sincere friend, 

" Sydney Smith," 

Without carrying the taste so far as Tieck, whose 
Shakspeare readings and soirees at Dresden boasted 
about four women to one man, Sydney Smith had a 
marked predilection for female society. The letters 
selected for publication were principally addressed to 
ladies; the Countess Grey, the late Lady Holland, 
Mrs. Meynell of Temple Newsham, Mrs, Grote, and 
Miss Georgiana Harcourt (now Mrs. Malcolm), being 
amongst the most favoured of his fair correspondents. 
The letters which passed between him and the Dow- 
ager Countess of Morley are capital. She had more 
of his peculiar humour, buoyancy of spirit, fertile 
fancy, and unaffected cordiality than any other of 
his contemporaries, male or female ; and the charm 
of her merriment was ineffably enhanced by feminine 
refinement and grace. Her death is the greatest loss 
sustained by English Society since it lost him. In 
the following playl'ul competition of wit, their simi- 
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larity and their congeniality in their sportive moods 
are obvious : 

[No dite.] 
** Dear Lady Morley, — Pray understand me rightly : I 
do not give the Bluecuat theory as an established fact, but as 
» highly probable conjecture ; look at the circumstances. At 
a very early age young Quakers disappear ; at a very early age 
the Coat-boys are seen ; at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
young Quakers are again seen ; at the same age the Coat-boys 
diisajtj)car: who has ever heard of a Coat-man? The thing 
is utterly unknown in natural history. Upon what other 
evidence does the migration of the grub into the aurelia 
rest? After a certain number of days the grub is no 
more seen, and the aurelia flutters over his relics. That such 
a prominent fact should have escaped our naturalists is truly 
astonishing ; I had long suspected it, but was afraid to 
come out with a s[>eculation so bold, and now mention it 
as protected and sanctioned by you. 

'* Dissection would throw great light upon the question ; 

and if our friend would receive two boys into his 

house about the time of their changing their coats, great 
service would be rendered to the cause. 

" Our friend Lord Grey, not remarkable for his attention to 
natural history, was a good deal struck with the novelty and 
ingenuity of the hypothesis. I have ascertained that the 
young Biuecoat infants arc fed with drab-coloured pap, 
trhiob looks very suspicious. More hereafter on this in- 
teresting subject. ^Mtcre real science is to be promoted, I 
will make no apology to your Ladyship for this intrusion. 

" Yours truly, 

" Sydney Smith." 

[No dftto.] 
** Had I received your letter," she replies, " two days since, 
I should have said your arguments and theory were perfectly 
convincing, and that the most obstinate sceptic must have 
yielded to them; but I liave come across a person in that 
interval who gives me information which puts us all at sea 
That the Biuecoat boy tbould be the larva of the 
Quaker in Great Britain is ]K>88ible, and even probable, 
but we must take a wider view of the question ; and here, 
1 confoM, I am bewildered by duubts and difticultles. The 
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liluecoat 18 an indigenous animal — not ao the Quaker ; and 
now be so good as to give your whole mind to the facts I 
have to coinmimicate. I have Been and talked much with 
Sir R. Kerr Purtcr on this Interesting suliject. He has 
travelled over the whole habitable globe, and ha^ penetrated 
wilh a scientific and ecrutiniaing eye ioto regioriB hitherto 
unexplored by civilised man ; and yet he hoa never seen a 
Quaker haby. He has lived for years in Phiiadclphia (the 
national neet of Quakers); he has roamed up and down 
Broadways nnd lengthways in every nook and comer of 
Pennsylvania; and yet he never saw a Quaker baby; and 
what is new and most striking, never did he see a Quaker 
lady in a situation which gave hope that a Quaker baby might 
be seen hereafter. This is a stunning fact, and involving the 
question in such impenetrable myatery as will, I fear, defy 
even your sagacity, aciiteness, and industry to elucidate. But 
let UB not be checked and cast down ; truth is the end and 
object of our research. Let us not bate one jot of heart and 
hope, but Btill bear up, and steer our course right onward, 

*' Yours most truly, 

" F. MORLET," 

It would be difficult to find a more pleasing speci- 
Tneti of his letters to ladies than the follomng to 
Lady Dufferin : — 

"Combe Florey [no date]. 

" I am just beginning to get well from that fit of gout, 
at the beginning of which you were charitable enough to pay 
me a visit, and I said — ^the same Providence which inflicts 
gout, createB DuflferinsI We must take the good and the 
evils of life. 

" I am charmed, I confess, witli the beauty of this 
country. 1 hope some day you will be charmed with it 
too. It banished, however, every Arcadian notion to see 

walk in at the gate to-day, I seemed to bo transported 

instuntly to Piccadilly^ and the innocence went out of me. 

'* 1 hope the process of furnishing goes on well. Attend, 
I pray you, to the proper selection of an easy clialr, where 
you may cast yourself down in the wearinces and distresses 
of life, with the absolute certainty that every joint of the 
human frame will receive all the comfort which can be 
derived from easy position and soft materials ; then the glass. 
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on which your eyes are so often fixed, knowing that you hnvc 
the great duty imposed on the Shcridnns, of looking well. 
You may depend upon it, happiness depends mainly on these 
little things. 

" I hope you remain in perfect favour with Rogers, and 
that you are not omitted in any of the dress breakfast 
parties. Remember me to the Norton : tell her I am glad to 
be sheltered from her beauty by the insensibility of age ; 
that I shall not live to sec its decay, but die with that un- 
fnded image before my eyes ; but don't make a mistake, and 

deliver the message to instead of your sister. 

" I remain, dear Lady DufFerin, very sincerely yours, 

" Sydney Smith." 

We had thoughts of attempting, with the aid of 
Mr. Thackeray's Lectures, to draw a parallel between 
Sydney Smith and the other leading English hu- 
mourists; but comparisons are proverbially odious, 
and in a case like the present they would be both 
unjust and inconclusive. Sydney Smith stands 
alone: none but himself can be his parallel; and he 
ie the first in his line, althouf!;h his hne may not be 
the first. He possessed the faculty of simplifying 
and popularising reason and argument in a way 
which must be pronounced inimitable, and during 
forty years he uniformly excrtud it for noble and 
useful ends. He weeded out a mass of noxious 
errors, aiid he placed a number of valuable truths 
and principles in new und striking points of view, 
thereby adding incalculably to their exchangeable 
value and beneficial influence. The good he has 
done in this way cannot be measured by what passes 
current, or is ticketed, as his; for so fertile was his 
mind that thoughts and images fell from him and 
were picked up and appropriated by others, like the 
carelessly set jewels which dropped from Bucking- 
ham's dress at tlie Court of Anne of Austria. lie 
never came into society without naturally and easily 
taking the lead as, beyond all question, the most 
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agreeaLlc, sensible, and instructive guest and com- 
panion tliat the oldest person living could remember. 
These are his titles to the celebrity Avhich still 
attaches to his name, but unluckily they sound 
transitory, perisliablcj and inappreciable when con- 
trasted with the claims of the first-class humourists 
to the luidisturbed enjoyment of their immortality. 
Each of these has produced at least one standard 
work, which will rank as an English classic so long 
as the English language endures. Sydney Smith is 
similarly situated in this respect to what Swift would 
be if he had never written " The Tale of a Tub " 
or " Gulhver's Travels." But if the Canon of St, 
Paul's was inferior to the Dean of St. Patrick's as 
a writer, he was superior as a moralist and a man. 
The prime of his life was not wasted in the barren 
and abortive struggles of faction. His temper 
was not soured by disappointment, nor his heart 
corroded by misanthropy. He was not like the 
scathed elm wliich hud begun to wither at the top. 
His intellect retained to the last its original bright- 
ness; and he died in the fulness of years, with 
glowing aflections and unimpaired faculties, sur- 
rounded by all that should accompany old age, and 
able to say with Addison to any sorrowing relative 
who may have needed the lesson, " I have sent for 
you that you may see how a Christian can die.*' 

We may apply to him, with the alteration of a 
word or two, what he said in his letter to Sir James 
Mackintosh's son : — *' Tlie impression which the great 
talents and amiable qualities of 3'our father made 
upon me will remain as long as I remain. When I 
turn from living spectacles of stupidity, ignorance, 
and malice, and wish to think better of the world, I 
remember my great and benevolent friend Mackin- 
tosh,'* How often, in an analogous mood of mind, 
have we not thus thought of him ! How ardently, 
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when we see folly or bigotry reviving and putting 
forth fresh offshoots, do we long for one of his racy 
pamphlets or pithy letters ! Oh, for one hour of 
Peter Plymley ! What a subject for his pen would 
be the intolerance of the Sabbatarian party, the call 
for new bishops as the one thing needful in India, 
the cry for the simultaneous conversion and extermi- 
nation of the Hindoo race, or the new-fangled com- 
mercial system in which accommodation bills and 
paper money were to perform all the functions of 
capital. When we turn from such spectacles, and 
wish to think better of the world, we remember our 
great, wise, and benevolent friend, Sydney Smith. 



SAMUEL ROGERS. 
(Fbom Tas EpiNBCBGH BEnew, Jult, lg56.) 

Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers; to 

which is added J'orsaniana, London: I8t56. 

For more than half a century a small house in a 
quiet nook of London has been the recognised abode 
of taste, and the envied resort of wit, beauty, learn- 
ing, and genius. There^ surrounded by the choicest 
treasures of art, and in a light reflected from Guides 
and Titians, have sat and mingled In familiar con- 
verse the most eminent poets, painters, actors, artists, 
critics, travellers, historians, warriors, orators, and 
statesmen of two generations. Under that roof 
celebrities of all sorts, matured or budding, and 
however contrasted in genius or pursuit, met as on 
the table land where (according to D'Alembert) 
Archimedes and Homer may stand on a perfect 
footing of equality. The man of mind was intro- 
duced to the man of action, and modest merit which 
had yet its laurels to win, was first brought ac- 
quainted with the patron who was to push its 
fortunes, or with the hero whose name sounded like 
a trumpet tone. It was in that dining-room that 
Erskine told the story of his first brief, and Grattan 
that of his last duel : that tlie " Iron Duke '* described 
Waterloo as a " battle of giants : " that Chantrey, 
placing his hand on a mahogany pedestal, said, *' Mr- 
Rogers, do you remember a workman at five shillings 
a day who came in at that door to receive your ordei*s 
for this work? 1 was that workman," It was there, 
too, that Byron's intimacy with Moore commenced 
over the famous mess of potatoes and vinegar : that 
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Sladame de Stael, after a triumpliant argument with 
Mackintosh, was (as recorded by Byron) " well 
ironed " by Sheridan : that Sydney Smith, at dinner 
with Walter Scott, Campbell, Jloore, Wordsworth 
and Washington Irving, declared that he and Irving, 
if the only prose- writers, were not the only prosers in 
the company. 

It was through that window, opening to the floor 
and leading through the garden to the Park, that the 
host started with Sheridan's gifted grand-daughter 
on " The Winter's Walk" wliich she has so gracefully 
and feelingly commemorated. It was in the library 
above, that Wordsworth, holding up the origitjal con- 
tract for the copyright of "Paradise Lost'* (1600 
copies for 5/.), proved to his own entire satisfaction 
that solid fame was in an inverse ratio to popularity ; 
whilst Coleridge, with his finger upon the parchment 
deed by which Dryden agreed for the translation of 
the ^neid, expatiated on the advantages which would 
have accruetl to literature, if " glorious John '' had 
selected the IHad and left Virgil to Pope. Whilst 
these and similar scenes are passing, we can fancy 
the host murmuring his well-known lines: 

** Be mine to listen ; pleased but not eUte, 
£ver too modest or too pruud to rate 
Mjielf by my comp&nioni^j self-conipcird 
To cam the Ertmion thai iu life 1 beld.'* 

This house, rich as it was in varied associations, was 
only completed in 1801 or 1802; but the late owner's 
intimacy with men and women of note goes back to 
a long antecedent period. He had been, some years 
before^ proposed at Johnson's club — the club, as it 
is denominated still — by Fox, seconded by Windham, 
and (as he fully believed) black-balled by Malone. 
He had met Condorcet at Lafayette's table in 1789. 
In the course of a single Sunday at Kdinburgh in 
the same eventful year, be had breakfasted with 
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Robertson, lieard him. preach in the forenoon and 
Blair in the afternoon, drank tea with the Piozzis, 
and supped with Adam Smith. 

There is surely something more in this position, 
than the extraordinary prolongation of human life, 
or than its utility as a connecting link between two 
or three generations, the point of view in which 
hitherto it has been almost exclusively considered. 
It leads naturally and necessarily to reflections on 
the state of our society^ especially in relation to the 
literary, artistic, and intellectual elements, during the 
last seventy years ; and we feel eager to profit by the 
experience and sagacity of a nonogenarian who had 
enjoyed such ample opportunities for appreciating 
mankind. Fortunately Mr. Rogers's moital habits 
and tendencies strongly disposed and qualified him 
for turning his length of years to good account. His 
writings teem with maxims of worldly wisdom, 
enforced or illustrated by remarkable incidents, and 
his conversation was replete with anecdotes selected 
for the sake of the light tliey threw on manners, the 
trains of thought tliey suggested, or the moral they 
involved. What has been printed of his " table talk" 
is very far from being in keeping with his character, 
or on a par with his fame. Indeed, those who form 
their opinion from such records as the volume before 
us maybe excused for attributing the assiduous court 
paid hi[n to the caprice of fashion ; whilst others, with 
better materials for judgment, will haply account for 
the phenomenon by the felicitous combination of 
long life, ample means, cultivated taste, refined hos- 
pitality, and poetic celebrity in one man. Whichever 
party, the detractors or the admirers, may turn out 
right, the critical analysis of his life and writings 
which must precede any honest attempt to adjudicate 
upon his reputation, cannot fail to be highly in- 
structive ; nor will it be found wanting in the leading 
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ntfmctions of literary biography. Wc, therefore, 
propose to review the princi[>al incidents and per- 
formances of a life extending over ninety-two of 
the most exciting and eventful years of the world's 
history. 

Samuel Rogers was born at Newington Green, on 
the 30th July, 1763. He was one of a family of six 
childi'en, three sons and three daugliters; he was the 
third son. The father was an opulent banker, head 
of the firm of Rogers, Olding, and Co., in Freeman's 
Court, Cornhill. In 18 11 the business was trans- 
ferred to 29, Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, where 
it is now carried on (1H56), under the name of 
Olding, Sharpe, and Co, Prior to his marriage, he 
was a member of the Church of England ; but the 
influence of his wife speedily effected his conversion 
to her own creed, the Unitarian ; and by the time 
Samuel was old enough to understand or be moved 
by such things, the wliole family were in regular 
attendance on the ministry of the celebrated Dr, 
iVice, the adversary of Burke. The relative import- 
ance of the principal dissenting bodies has undergone 
80 sensible a diminution of late years, that it may be 
difficult for the present generation to form a just 
estimate of the eminence and influence of the non- 
lOonformist community in question. Yet its annals 
are rich in literary illustration. The names of Defoe, 
Dr. Watts, Dr. Price, Dr. Rees, Mrs. liarbauld, and 
Dr. Aikin, with others by no means undistinguished, 
arc indelibly associated with the congregation of 
Newington Green ; which still flourislics under the 
ministry of the Rev. Dr. Cromwell (of the Protector's 
family), and still comprises most of the primitive 
and highly respectable connexions of the bankcr- 
j>oet. lie was undeniably indebted to his Dissenting 
friends for his first introduction to celebrated people 
in Kngland, Scotland, and France; nor was the tie 
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which bound huTi to them altogether dissolved by his 
excursions into the regions of orthodoxy and fashion. 
He was a trustee of the Newington Presbyterian 
Meeting House from 1790 to his death — ^a period of 
sixty-five years ; and when the Dissenters' Chapel 
Bill was before Parliament, he signed a petition in 
favour of it in that capacity. 

According to his own account, Samuel Rogers had 
every reason to congratulate liiinself on his parentage, 
paternal and maternal. His mother, of whom he 
uniformly spoke as an amiable and very handsome 
woman, sedulously inculcated kindness and gentle- 
ness ; whilst his father, who lived till 1793, gave 
him a good education suited to his intended mode 
of life, put him in the way of making a fortune, 
and carefully refrained from thwarting him in his 
inclinations or pursuits, although these must fre- 
quently have jarred against the nonconformist citi- 
zen's notion of the fitness of thing's. On sceint]^ his 
son taking to poetry and fine company, the old man 
must have felt like the hen who sees the duckling, 
which she has hatched as a bird of her own feather, 
suddenly taking to water; and in his heart he pro- 
bably agreed with Lord Ellenborough, who on hear- 
ing that a new poem (" The Pleasures of Memory ") 
had just been published by a young banker, exclaimed 
"If old Gozzy" — alluding to the head of the firm 
with wliich he banked — '*ever so much as says a 
good thing, — let alone writing, — I will close my ac- 
count with him the next morning." 

In early boyhood, the future poet's impulse was to 
start oflf the course in a diametrically opposite direc- 
tion. When he and his brothers were called in and 
asked by the father what professions they wished to 
follow, Samuel avowed his predilection for that of a 
preacher; a choice which he explained by his admi- 
ration for Dr. Price. " He was our neighbour of 
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Newington Green, and would often drop in to spend 
the evening with us, in his dressing-gown : he would 
talk and read the Bible to us till he sent us to bed 
in a frame of mind as heavenly as his own. He 
lived much in the society of Lord Lansdownc and' 
other people of rank, and his manners were extremely 
polished." If the child be father to the man, we 
must be pardoned for suspecting that the mundane 
advantages of the divine had at least as much to do 
with the influence which he exercised over his young 
admirer, as the truths divine that came mended from 
his tongue. 

The chief part, if not the whole, of Rogers's formal 
and regular education was received at a Dissenting 
school at Hackney, where he learnt Latin enough to 
enable him to read the easier Latin classics with faci- 
lity. By the time he quitted it, he had got rid of his 
pulpit aspirations, and he is not recorded to have mani- 
fested any marked reluctance to his destination when 
he was placed in the paternal counting-house, witli the 
view of being in due course admitted a mcmljer of 
the firm. He began the serious business of life with 
the good sense and prudence which never left him; 
although he was constantly exposed to temptations to 
which moat men of poetical or susceptible tempera- 
ment would have succumbed. When his solid com- 
forts and his well understood interests were involved, 
the Dulilidis of fame and fashion, of vanity and sensi- 
bility, exhausted their arts on him in vain. He kept 
irw gaze steadily fixed on the main chance. Even 
when he set up as a poet, he could honestly say, •* I 
left no calling for this idle trade — no duty broke;*' 
and he continued laying the foundations of his ideal 
edifice of scHtial eujoyiuent and prosperity, with a 
j>atiencc and precision worthy of tlie most painstaking 
aind methodical of economists and calculators. 

It was his favourite speculation, that the greatest 
VOL. I. F 
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command of worldly happiness was attainable by one 
who, beginning low on the social laJder, should mount 
gradually and regularly to the top. It has been in- 
vidiously objected that this sounds very like the career 
of a successful tuft-hunter. But Rogers insisted 
that every step in the ascent should be won ho- 
nourably, and that the sustained gratification was to 
arise from recognised merit, and would be poisoned 
by the smallest admixture of conscious unworthiness. 
Fortunatelyj be has himself explained and amplified 
his theory, in one of the most striking passages of his 
"Italy": — 

" AU| wherever m the scale. 
Have — be they high or low, or ricli or poor, 
Inherit they a 8bttey>-book or a sceptre — 
Much to be gmteful far; but most haa he, 
Born in that middle sphere, that tcraperftte zone. 
Where Knowledge lights his lamp. . . . 
What mun moat coret, — wuallti, disLinction, power. 
Are baubles nothing worth, that only serve 
To rouse us up, as children in the schools 
Are roused up to exertion. The reward 
h in (he race we rtm, not in the prize; 
And ttioy, the few, that have it ere they earn it, 
Havings by favour or inheritance, 
These tlangerous gift^ placed in their idle hands, 
And all that should await on worth welt-tried, 
All in the glorious days of old reserved 
Fur niuiibood most mature or reverend age. 
Know not, nor ever can, the giini'rous pride 
That glows in him who on himself reliea, 
Kiitering the liata of life." 

Thirsting for distinction, he hurried into the lists 
Tvithout adequate preparation, and with ill-fitting and 
borrowed amis. Most young aspirants to distinction 
instinctively copy the model that caprice or accident 
has made popular ; and indiscriminately adopt, to the 
best of their ability, the vice or virtue, the foliy or 
wisdom, the style of dress or the style of writing, 
that is in vogue. When Rogers started as an author, 
he was not exempt from this almost universal weak- 
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nefls ; and to explain liia poetical development, wc 
mast cast a retrospective glance over the poetical pro- 
ductions and literary tendencies of the generation in 
which he was trained up. 

The period in question was the Augustan age of 
historians and novelists; for within it flourished, in 
fulness of reputation, Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, 
Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, and Goldsmith. The 
rich mine opened by the essayists, beginning with the 
" Tatler" and the *' Spectator," had been worked out, 
and was virtually abandoned aft«r the termination of 
the "Idler" in 1757; whilst a cold shade was flung 
over poetry by the name and memory of Pope. No 
school lias practically proved more depressing to ori- 
ginality than his, — despite (perhaps by reason) of 
his own exquisite fancy, and notwithstanding the en- 
couragement to erratic courses held out in the familiar 
couplet — 

**From vulf^r bounds with brsve disorder part, 
And Mifttch a grace beyond Uie reach of art."* 

Xor have many schools retained their influence 
longer; for Crabl>e was wittily described as "Pope 
in worsted stockings ; " and the 8i)ell was not com- 
pletely broken until the 19th century, when Sir 
Walter Scott inspired the taste for metrical tjiles of 
iion and udvcnturc.* Collins and Gray, embold- 
led by ** Alexander s Feast " and the*' Ode on St. 
Cecilia's Day," produced some fine l}Tical pieces, as 
tlie "Ode to the Passions " and " The Bard ; " but for 
more than fifty years after the death of the bard of 
Twickenham, English poetry ran almost exclusively 
in the didactic, descriptive, or elegiac line, with an 
occasional digression into satire. Rogers's avowed 
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favourites were Gray nnd Goldsmith ; and his pre- 
ference has been justified by posterity. '* 1 used," he 
said, " to take a pocket edition of Gray's Poems with 
me every morning during my walks to iny father's 
banking-house, where I was a clerk, and read them by 
the way. I can repent them all," On another occa- 
sion he exclaimed, ** What pleasure I felt on being 
told tliat Este (Parson Este) had said of me, 'A 
child of Goldsmith, sir.' " This must have been 
after the publication of the " Pleasures of Memory:" 
for Rogers, having first tried his strfiugth in prose, 
began his poetical career by taking for his prototype 
the one (Gray) of his two favourites whose genius 
was least in harmony with his own, and by imbuing 
himself with the spirit of what must have been to him 
the least congenial of that one's productions. 

The to all agreeable, to many intoxicating, sensa- 
tion of first seeing oneself in print, was experienced 
by Rogers in 1781, when lie contributed eight 
essays, under the title of The Scribblei^^ to " The 
Gentleman's Magazine," — the same which, under the 
editorship of Sylvanus Urban (Cave) had been the 
repository of the earliest efforts of Johnson in the 
same walk. " He told me," says Boswell, " that 
when he first saw St. John's Gate, the place where 
that deservedly popular miscellany was originally 
printed, he beheld it with reverence." Probably it 
was Johnsonian influence that gave their peculiar 
form to Rogers's first attempts at authorship; for the 
great lexicographer was amongst the idols of his 
youth. "My friend Maltby and T/* he used to 
relate, *' had a strong desire to sec Dr. Johnson; and 
we determined to call uix>n him and introduce 
ourselves. We accordingly proceeded to his house in 
Bolt Court; and I had my hand on the knocker, 
when our courage failed us, and we retreated. Many 
years afterwards I mentioned this circumstance to 
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JIlAwell, who said, ' What a pity you did not go 
1)o!dly in I he would have received you with all 
kindness/ " 

Rogers commonly followed up this anecdote with 
anotlier of the advice he gave, instead of a letter of 
introduction, to a young friend who was going to 
Binain^liam, and had a similar desire to see Dr. 
Parr. The advice was to be collected from the 
result. ** Well, what did you do?" was my first 
question to the traveller on his return. '* Exactly 
as you told me. I knocked boldly at the door, and 
asked for Dr. Parr. I was shown into a parlour on 
the ground floor by a servant-maid. When the 
Doctor appeared, I looked steadily at him for a 
moment, and then said, ' Dr. Parr, I have taken an 
inexcusable liberty, and I cannot complain if you 
order me to be kicked out of your house. On seeing 
your name upon the door, 1 could not make up my 
mind to pass the house of the greatest man in 
Europe without seeing him. I knocked, was ad- 
mitted, and here I am ! ' The Doctor seized me 
by both hands in a kind of transport of welcome, 
fairly danced me up and down the room, mid ended 
by keeping me to dinner on a roast shoulder of 
mutton." 

Rogers's admiration of Johnson never extended to 
hi» style, and the most remarkable features of " The 
Scribbler " are the corrcctnesa and ease of the lan- 
guage. All the essays are commonplace enough in 
point of thought and conception, nor would it be 
difficult to specify the verj- " Ramblers " or *' Idlers " 
which the writer had in his mind's eye whilst com- 
posing them ; but the one on " Fashion " is ^vTitten 
with a freeflom and rhythmical flow which are rarely 
found in essayists of eighteen : — 

"Whether ehe (Faehion) heightened with a pencil the 
vunnllion of her check, or clothed Ikt Uuibd with a tight or 
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flowing vest ; whether she collected her ringlets in a knot, 
or suttcred thcrn to hang negligently on her shoulders ; 
wliether she shook the dice, waked the lyre, or filled the 
sparkling glass, — she was imitated by her votarieSj who vied 
with each other in obsequiousnces and reverence. AH in- 
fiistcd on presenting tlieir offerings ; either their health, their 
fortunes, or their iuLegrity. Though numbers incessantly 
disappeared, the nsserably, receiving contlnunl supplies, pre- 
acrveJ its grandeur and its brilliancy. At the entrance I 
observed Vanity, fantastically crowned with flowers and 
feathers, to whom the fickle deity committed the initiation 
of her votaries. These having fluttered ns gaily as their 
predecessors, in a few moments vanished, and were succeeded 
by others. Al! who rejected the solicitations of Vanity, were 
compelled to enter by Kidicule, whose shafts were univer- 
sally dreaded. Even Literature, Science, and Philosophy 
were obliged to comply. Those only escaped who were 
concealed beneath the veil of Obscurity, As 1 gazed on 
this glittering scene, having declined the invitation of Vanity, 
Ridicule shot an arrow from her bow, which pierced my 
lieart: I fainted, and in the "violeQCC of my agitation 
awaked." 

To judge from the small type in which they were 
printed, and the places assigned to theru in the 
columns of Mr. Sylvanua Urban, that practised 
judge of literary merit attached no great value to the 
lucubrations of "The Scribbler," and they were dis- 
continued after September 178L The author of the 
"Table Talk" states that he was present when Mr. 
Rogers tore to pieces, and threw into the fire, a 
manuscript operatic drama, the ** Vintage of Bur- 
gundy," which he had written early in life. '* He 
told me he offered it to a manager, who said, ' I will 
bring it on tlie stage if you are determined to have 
it acted, but it will certainly be damned/" Unless 
this drama was composed wholly or in part between 
1781 and 1786, we must conclude that this interval 
was employed in preparing for his first public ap- 
pearance as a pout, which was not unlikely, considering 
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the amount of labour that he was wont to devote to 
his compositions. The " Ode to Superstition, with 
some other Poems," was published in 1786. It was 
an eighteenpenny quarto of twenty-six pages, after 
the fashion of the times, when the eye was relieved 
by " rivulets of text running through meadows of 
margin/' He is reported as saying : *' I wrote it 
whilst in my teens, and afterwards touched it up. I 
paid down to the publisher SOL to insure him from 
being a loser by it. At the end of four years, I 
found that he had sold about twenty copies. 
However, I was consoled by reading in a critique on 
the *Ode ' that I was 'an able writer' or some such 
expresflion." 

Whoever lived much with him will remember that 
any reference to the **Ode" was the inevitable pre- 
lude to the production of the volume containing the 
critique, — the "Monthly Review," December 1786. 
It began thus: — ** In these pieces we perceive the 
band of an able master. The ' Ode to Superstition ' is 
Written with uncommon boldness of language and 
strength of diction. The author has collected some 
of the most striking historical facts, to illustrate the 
tyranny of the demon he addresses, and has exhibited 
tliem with the fire and energy proper to lyric poetry. 
The following stanzas are particularly excellent." 
The reviewer then quotes, without remarking the re- 
semblance, the very stanzas or strophes which are most 
palpably imitated from Gray's " Bard." "Alexander's 
Feast " was also copied in parts, and the result recalls 
the fable of the ambitious frog, or reminds us of "all 
the contortions of the Sibyl without one particle of 
her inspiration." Almost the only lines which do 
not creak, groan and tremble wth the strain, or 
which bear token of his subsequently matured pre- 
ference for simple uninverted language, are the fol- 
lowing : — 
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** Hark f wlin mount* the siicrcd pyre. 
Blooming in her bridal vest? 
She hurls the torcb! she fans the fire! 
To die is to be bleet. 
She clasps her Innl to part no more. 
And sighing, sinks ! but sinks to soar." 

" Thou spak'st, and lo ( a new creation glowed. 
Each unhewn mass of living stone 
Was clad \u honors, not its own, 
And fit its base the trembling nationB bowed. 
Giant Error, rUrklj grand, 
Grasped the globe with iron hand.** 

The wonder is, that whilst imitating Gray, Rogers 
was not irresistibly and exclusively attracted by 
the *' Elegy." One would have thought that he, of 
all others, would have been fascinated by the ex- 
quisite finish and sober grace of that incomparable 
performance. But it was easier to mimic the clamour 
and clatter of the dithyrambic ode than to catch tlie 
pathos and simplicity of the *' Elegy " or the *'Ode to 
Eton College." 

Mr. Rogers's compositions down to this time, both 
in verse and prose, leave the impression that he was 
extremely anxious to write without having anything 
to write about. He had sharpened and polished his 
tools, and had acquired no slight dexterity in the use 
of them, but materials were altogether wanting. He 
had laid up no stock of thought, sentiment, or obser- 
vation worthy of being worked up or moulded into 
form ; and his attempts to compensate for this de- 
ficiency by artificial fire, borrowed movements, and 
forced enthusiasm, proved about as successful as those 
of the German baron who jumped over the chairs and 
tables to acquire vivacity, Rogers, however, was not 
to be dispirited by fjillure. He at length hit upon 
the right vein, and from the moment he discovered 
that he was destined to excel by grace, elegance, sub- 
dued sentiment, and chastened fancy — not by fervid 
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(ion, lofty imagination, or deep feeling, — his poetic 
fortune was made. 

During the six years that elapsed before he again 
ventured into print, he visited Paris and Edinburgh, 
conversed with many who were acting as well as with 
some wlio were writing history, and indefinitely ex- 
tended his knowledge of books, of external nature, 
of social systems, and of mankind. The firstfruits 
were the *' Pleasures of Memory," published with the 
name of the author in 1792. 

The ejKJch was fortunately hit upon or judiciously 
chosen. The old school was wearing out, and the 
new had not commenced. The poem struck into the 
ha])py medium between the precise and conventional 
style, and the free and natural one. The only com- 
petitor fonnidable from newly acquired populurity, 
was Cowpcr. Cnibbe's fame was then limited : Dar- 
win never had much: and Burns, incomparably the 
greatest j>oetic genius of his generation (17.59-1796), 
was not appreciated in England in his lifetime, or 
ftomothiiig better than an exciseman's place would 
have been bestowed upon him. We are therefore not 
huq)ri8ed at the immediate success of Rogers's second 
and better calculated experinient on the public taste. 
Yet with undeniable merits of a high order, it had 
little of the genuine inspiration of original genius. 
The strongest proof of its deficiency in this respect is 
that, although it hjis long taken its place as an English 
(ic, none of its mellifluous verses or polished 
images are freshly rememlH.'red, like ** The coming 
events cast their shadows before," of Campbell; or 
the " Oh, woman, m our hours of ease," of Scott ; or 
the " Oh, ever thus from childhood's hour," of Moore ; 
or the '*He who hath bent him o'er the dead," of 
Byron ; or the *' Creature not too bright or good," of 
Wordsworth, Any zealous admirer of these writers 
will be ready at any moment to justify liis or her ad- 
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miration, by quoting passage after passage. AMiere 
is the zealous admirer of Rogers's poetry, who feels 
qualified, without adequate preparation, to recite six 
consecutive lines from the *' Pleasures of Me- 
mory ?" 

The commencement, and indeed almost everything 
rural or pastoral in the poem, is too redolent of Gold- 
smith ; and in minute description, Rogers provokes 
compromising comparisons with Crabbe; but he has 
never been excelled in the art of blending fancy and 
feeling with historic incident and philosophical reflec- 
tion, as in the passage beginning — 

" So Scotia's QueeHf as slowly *lawned the day. 
Hose on her couch, and gazed her &oul away. 

Thus kindred objects kindred tbongbta inspire. 
As summer clouds flash furtb electric fire. 
And hence this spot gives back the joya of youth, 
Warm aa the life, and with the mirror's truth. 
Hence homefelt pleasure prompts the Patriot's sigh. 
This makes him wish to Uvq aud dare to die. 

And hence the charm historic scenes impart; 
Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart; 
Atrial forms, in Tempc's classic vale, 
Glance through the gloom, and whisper in the gftle, 
In wild Vauclusc with love and Laura dwell. 
And watch and weep iu Eloisa's cell.** 



Elegance of expression and truth of description 
cannot be more happily united, than in the lines on 
the bee : — 

" Hark I the bee winds her small but mellow horn, 
Blithe lo sahite the aunny smile of morn. 
O'er ihymy downs she bends her buHy course, 
And many a t^tream allures her to its source. 
*Tia noon, 'tis nijrht. That eye 80 finely wrought. 
Beyond the search of sense, the soar of thought, 
Now vainly asks the scenes abe left behind : 
Its orb so full, it3 visions so confined! 
Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell ? 
AVho bids her suul with conscious triumph swell P 
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VTilh conscious truth, retrace the mazy clue 
Of summer-scents, that charmed her as she flew ? 
Hail, Memory, hail ! thy universal reign 
GttanU the least link of Being's glorious chain.'* 

The fondness for alliteration displayed in this poem 
attracted the attention of the critics; and Rogers used 
to say that a proposed emendation in the second of 
the following lines, which form the commencement of 
the second part, was the best suggestion he ever re- 
ceived from a reviewer — 

•* Sweet Memory, waAcd by thy gentle gale, 
OA up the tide of Time I turn my sail.** 

The critic's suggestion was that, to complete the alli- 
teration the line should stand thus — 

" Ofl up the tide of Time I turn my tail." 

The " Pleasures of Memory " ends thus : — 

Hnil, Memory, hail ! in thy cxbauslless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine : 
Thought and her shadowy brood I by call obey, 
And PUoe and Time are subject to thy sway ; 
H17 pUaoures most wo feel, when most alone. 
The only pleasures we can call our own. 
Li0;fater than air, Tlope^s summer visions die, 
If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sober reason play, 
Lo, Fancy's fairy frost-work melts away ! 
But can the wiles of Art, the gnisp of Power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour? 
Tbeae, when the trembling spirit wings her flight. 
Four round her path a stream of living light; 
And gihl thoso pnrc and perfect realms of rest, 
Where Virtue triumpho. and her sons ore blest.*' 

These are the lines which Mackintosh, thereby 
iving the measure of his own poetic feeling, used to 
^y were equal to the closing lines of the " Dunciad," 
This was like saying that Virgil's apostrophe to Mar- 
ccllus IS equal to Homer's Battle of the Gods, the style 
being essentially distinct ; and the real question being, 
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whether any given degree of grace or sentiment can 
be placed on a level with the corresponding degree of 
grandeur or sublimity. We are by no means sure 
that, if it were necessary to challenge a comparison 
with Pope, we should not rather rely on one of the 
passages in which Rogers, by dint of finely-shaded 
language and felicitous illustration^ invests the de- 
scription of a familiar phenomenon in natural or 
mental philosophy with the most seductive charms of 
sensibility and poetry. For example — 

'* AhT vrho can (ell the triumplia of the mind, 
By truth lilummec], and by taste refined? 
"When age has quenched the eye^ and closed the ear, 
Still nerved for action in lier native sphere, 
Oft will she rise — with searching glance pursue 
Some lonfT-lovcd irangc vanished from her view; 
Dart thro" the deep recesBes of the past, 
O'er dusky forms in chains of slumber cast; 
AVith ((ifliit j^rimp tV\n\r buck the foldfl of night. 
And snatch the faithieiis fugitive to light. 
So Lhro' the ^rove the impatient mother flies, 
Kach Minless glade, cnch sctret pathway tries; 
Till the thin leaves the truant boy disclose, 
Long ou the wood-moss stretched in sweet repose." 

"Why verses like these shoulJ have failed to lay 
fast and durable hold on the public mind, is a problem 
well worthy of critical examination. The most 
plausible solution is suggested by their want o ffm- 
pllcity and spontaneity. Their linked sweetness is 
too long and eUiborately drawn out ; and the very 
symmetry and artistic finish of a production may 
militate against its general popularity. When Camp- 
bell complained to James Smith of not having been 
included in the "Rejected Addresses," he was politely 
assured that to parody Lis poetry was as impossible 
as to caricature his handsome and regular features. 
" I should like to be amongst them for all that," was 
his remark ; and he was partly right; for what cannot 
be parodied will not be so often quoted, nor so freshly 
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remembered. In the preface to the annotated edition 
of the " Rejected Addresses," Rogers and Campbell 
are placed on the same footing, and their common 
exclusion is justified on the same complimentary 
principle. ** The Pleasures of Memory," however, 
rendered invaluable service by its purity of language 
and chasteness of tone, which immediately became 
the objects of improving imitation and elevating 
rivalry. To it, also, must be assigned the honour of 
having suggested ** The Pleasures of Hope;" and 
more than one of the detached thouf:;hts and iraaofes 
has obtained popularity and circulation in disguise. 
As Sir Walter Scott had confessedly never seen 
Melrose by moonlight when he wrote the famous 
passage beginning — 

" If thou wouldiit Tiew fair &lcIro8« aright. 
Go visit it by the pole moonlight — 
For the gaj bcamn of lighUome day 
Gild but to tlout the ruins gray " — 



we may fairly suppose that he borrowed a hint from 
Rogers's — 

** At the itern gnuideur oft Gothic tower 
Awefl us less deeply in its morning hour, 
Than when the shoiles nf Time lerencly faU 
On every broken arch and iTied wall** — 

lines which suggest the mellowing effect of age as 
well as that of evening. 

Nearly six years were to elapse before Rogers 
had hived up enough for another publication. His 
" Epistle to u Friend, with other Poems,'' appeared 
in 1798. The "Epistle'* is a vehicle for conveying, 
after the manner of Horace and (in parts) of Pope, 
the writer's notions of social comfort and happi- 
ness, as influenced by residence, furniture, books, 
pictures, and companions, — subjects on all of which 
he was admirably qualified to speak. His precepts 
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are delivered in a aeries of graceful couplets, and 
enforced by authorities collected in the notes. Of 
course, he is all for moderation j simplicity, and 
retirement, — what poet or poetaster is not? — with 
about the same amount of practical earnestness as 
Grattan, when he declared he could be content in 
a small neat house, with cold meat, bread, and beer, 
and 'plenty of claret ; or as a couple from May Fair, 
who, when they talk of love in a cottage, are dream- 
ing of a cottage like the dairy-house at Taymouth 
or Cashiobury. All Rogers wanted, was to be able 
to enjoy every pleasure or luxury he really cared 
about; and as he did not care about a numerous 
establishment or a large house, the model villa to 
which he invites his friend is of restricted di- 
mensions — 

^^Here no state chambers in long line unfold, 
Bright with broad mirrorSj rough with fretted gold: 
Yet modest ornament with use combined, 
Attracts the eye to exercise the mind. 
SinaU change of scene, small space his home requires^ 
Who leads a life of satixjied desires*^ 

This strikes us to be what Partridge would call a 
non sequitur. Like the Presbyterian divine who, 
after praying that all the lady of the manor's desires 
might be gratified^ judiciously added, '* provided 
they be virtuous," — Rogers, after laying down that 
a life of satisfied desires implied a contracted sphere 
of action, should have added *' provided they be 
limited," The spendthrift who complained there 
was no living in England like a gentleman under 
forty thousand a year, Avould not have led a life of 
satisfied desires, with small change of scene, or small 
space to disport in. 

Nothing in their way can be better than the four- 
teen lines in which the poet inculcates the wise 
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doctrine, that engravings and copies from the best 
pictures and statues are far preferable to mediocre 
or second-rate originals. 

"What tho' no marble breatbes, no canvKB glows. 
From CTCpy point a r»y of genius flows. 
Be mine to b1e5s the mere mecbanic skill 
Thai st'inips, renew?, and multiplies at will. 
And cheaply circulates thro' distant climea 
The fairest relics of the purest limes. 
Here from the mould to conscious being start 
These finer forms, the miracles of art ; 
Here chosen gems, imprest on sulphur, shine 
TbAt slept for ages in a second mine; 
And here the faithful graver dares to trace 
A Michael's grandeur and a RAphners grace t 
Thj gallery, Florence, gilds my humble waits. 
And my low roof ihe Vatican recalls." 

The ornaments of the bath are also happily touched 
off: — 

"The shadowy walls record with Attic arf, 
The strength and beauty which its waves imparl ; 
Here Thetia bending with a mother's fears 
Dip* her dear boy, whose pride restrains his teora ; 
There Venus, rising, shrinks with sweet surprise 
As her fair self reflected seems to rise." 



Tlie " Description of Winter " is marked by the same 
delicate fancy which is displayed in the " Rape of 
the Lock " on a different class of phenomena : — 

" When Christmas rereU in a world of snow, 
And bids her berries blush, her coroU fluw : 
His spangling shower when Frust tlie wizard flingaf 
Or, borne in ellier blue, on viewless wings, 
0*er the white pane his silvery foliage wraveSf 
And gems with icicles the sheltering eaves, — 
Thy muiUcd friend his nectarine wall pursues ** — 

lerc is no disputing the eye for nature which 
fixed and carried off the image of the silvery foliage 
woven on the white pane. At one of his Sunday 
breakfasts, he had quoted with decided commendation 
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Leigh Hunt's couplet on a fountain (in "Rimini*'), 
also selected by Byron as one of the most poetical 
descriptions of a natural object he was acquainted 
with : — 

** Clear ami compact, till at its height oVrrun, 
It sbakes its looa'ning silyer in tlie sun." 

** I give my vote," said one of the guests, for 
" * 0*er the white pane hia silvery foliage weaves.' " 

Rogers looked for a moment as if he were about to 
re-enact Parr's reception of the flattering visitor at 
Birmingham. 

Fourteen years elapsed between the publication of 
the ** Epistle to a Friend/' and " Columbus," which 
formed part of a new edition of his poems in 1812, 
and was followed by *' Jacqueline" in 1814. We 
look upon both these productions as mistakes, es- 
pecially the first, which is a fragmentary epic, and 
deals with topics requiring the highest order of 
imagination to invest them with fitting grandeur and 
interest. When chasms are left in the narrative, 
and an author only professes to open glimpses into 
the past or the future, he can claim no allowance 
for Homeric slumbers, — for tamencss of diction or 
extravagance of invention. Each detached scene or 
picture should be complete in its way, for the very 
reason that it is detached. Rogers has done little 
more than versify^ with less than his usual attention 
to metre and rhythm, tlie well-known events in the 
lives and adventures of Columbus and his com- 
panions, interspersed with imitations of Dante, Virgil, 
and Euripides. His machinery is an unhappy medium 
between Pope's and Milton's; and when he made 
an American deity, or angel of darkness, hight 
Merion, rise " in pomp of plumage," in the shape of a 
condor, to descend and " couch on Roldan's ample 
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breast " in the shape of a vampire, he delivered 
himself, bound hand and foot, into the hands of the 
scorner. How he could have read over the following 
passage of "The Argument," without becoming aware 
of his danger, must be a mystery to tliose who are 
not familiar with the weaknesses of authors when 
their offspring is concerned : — 

" Alarm and despondence on board. He (Columbus) rc- 
frigna himself to the care of Heaven, and proceeds on his 
voya^ Meanwhile the deities of America assemble in 
council, and one of the Genii, the gods of the islanders. An- 
nounces his approach, * In vain/ says ho, * have wc guarded 
ihc Atlantic for ages. A mortal lias baffled our power ; nor 
will our votaries arm ngaiust him. Yours are a eteraer race. 
Hence, and while we liave recourse to stratagem, do you 
array the nations round your altars, and prepare for an exler- 
tninating war.' They disperse while he is t/et sq)eaking, and in 
the shape of a Condor, he directs his flight to the fleet. His 
journey described. He arrives there." 

We wish we could add that the conception is re- 
deemed by the execution ; but the perusal of the 
poem is rendered [X)sitively disagreeable by the breaks 
and the constant straining after effect. The most 
suocuasful contrivance is the use made of the trade- 
winds; the water-s[K)uta of the New World, also, are 
felicitously introduced ; — 

** Anil lec the hcavcDfl bow down, the waters rise, 
And. riting, ihool in colamns to tlie Etkie*, 
That ttaixi, und still wbeu tUey proceed, retire, — 
Ai in tlie Deaert burned tbe sucreil fire, 
liotinji; in silent majerty, — till Nisht 
Dcftceoda and shuta the vision from Ihclr aigbt,*^ 

The scomer speedily came forth in the guise of a 
candid friend. The late Lord Dudley (then Mr. 
AVnrd) reviewed " Columbus " in the " Quarterly 
Kevicw " in a tone of calculated depreciation, made 
more incisive by the affectation of respect. The poet's 
feelings may be fancied when he read the pwlished 
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quiz upon his deities and his condor, and was asked, 
*' what but extreme haste and carelessness could have 
occasioned the author of the ' Pleasures of Memory ' 
to mistake for verse such a line as — 

" * There silent sate many an unbidden guest.* " 

This line will not be foand in the later editions, but 
the two following are in the last — 

" And miilway on their passage to eternity." (Canto 1.) 

" lliat world a prison- bouse, full of sights of woe." (Canto 12.) 

Nor would Rogers have shown much indulgence 
for couplets like these by another : — 

"Right through the midst, when fetlnck deep in gore, 
The great Gonzalvo battled with the Moor.** 
• •••■• * 

" He said, he drew : then at his master's frown, 
Sulloidy aheath'd, jthinging the weapon down." 

The first might lead a superficial or ill-iiiformeJ 
reader to suppose that the great Gonzalvo was a Cen- 
taur ; and the second is much like saying — 

" Swallowed the loaf, gulping each morsel down." 

Ward hat] greatly aggravated his offence by cora- 
municating with his intended victim on the subject of 
the criticism during its composition j and he well 
merited the characteristic retaliation which it pro- 
voked — 

" Ward has no heart, they say ; but I deny it. 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it." 

According to the author of the " Table Talk," 
Rogers confessed to have written this epigram, with 
a little assistance from Richard Sharp* One day^ he 
adds^ while Rogers was on bad terms with AVard, 
Lady D. said to liim, ** Have you seen Ward lately?" 
''What Ward?" "Why, our Ward, of course." 
** Our Ward! — you may keep him all to yourself." 
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Ward was not a mnn to be behindhand in this kind 
of cont»>8t ; and his adversary's cadaverous complexion 
afforded as ample material for jocularity as his own 
alleged want of heart. Indeed, Jack Bannister main- 
tained that more good things had been said and 
written on Roger's face than on that of the greatest 
beauty. It was Ward who asked him why, now that 
he could afford it, he did not set up his hearse; and 
it was the same sympathising companion who, when 
Rogers repeated the couplet, — 

'* The robin, with his furtive glance, 
Comes mnd looks at me asksDce,** 

Struck in with, " If it had been a carrion crow, he 
would have looked you full in the face." 

Mackintosh made a gallant effort ("Edinburgh 
Review," No. 43) to neutralise the corrosive sublimate 
of Ward's article ; but impartial opinion concurred 
in the main with the less favourable judgment, and 
even the Vision (Canto 12), which both agreed in 
praising, is not free from the prevalent faults of the 
poem, — obvious effort, abruptness, and obscurity. 

Matters were not much improved by the publi- 
cation, two )-ears later (1814), of "Jacqueline" in 
the same volume with "Lara," which suggested the 
notion of an innocent maiden choosing a high-bred 
rake for lier travelling companion. If she preserved 
her virtue, she was tolerably sure to lose her reputa- 
tion; and 

" Prettj Miss Jacqueline, 
With her nose aquiline^ 

afforded fine sport to the wits, and to her noble yoke- 
fellow among tlic rest. The "Corsair" had already 
got his Kaled, a young lady who did not stand upon 
tritics and wore smull-clotlies. How, in a corrupt 
ftgc, could Jacqueline hope to obtain a preference by 
dint of the gentle virtues, even though 
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" Her voice, whate'er she said, enchanted : 
Like musiCf to the heart it went. 
And her dark eyes, — how eloquent I 
Ask what they would, 'twoa granted.'* 

Some years since a story got about touching an 
application from an American lady of distinction for 
a ball-ticket for a female friend. The request was 
politely declined, and the applicant wrote to express 
her surprise at the slight put upon a young lady, 
"who, in her own country, was more in the habit of 
granting favours than of asking them." *'She must 
be like my Jacqueline," said Rogers, when he heard 
the story ; " for Byron would always have it that the 

line — 

" * Ask what they would, 'twaa granted/ 

did not necessarily refer to her eyes." 

We liad some hopes of Jacqueline, when she left 
her paternal abode at inidniglit ** a guilty thing and 
full of fears/^ or she tniglit liave made a sensation 
by getting drowned, like Lord UIlia*s daughter, when 

" One lovely arm was stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover." 

But when, after so much preliminary weeping and 
melancholy, it turns out that her departure vf-dB pour 
le hon moti/j and that D'Arcay's intentions were all 
along honourable: when she enters safe and sound 
in person and reputation, hanging on the arm of a 
young husband, to ask and obtain an aged father's 
blessing, readers, with palates vitiated by more 
stimulating food, might be excused for exclaiming 
like Sheridan when the servant threw down the 
platewarmcr without breaking the plates: *' Why, 

itj sir, liave you made all that noise for nothing? " 

Kogers was very angry at the brief notice taken 
of this poem in Mr, George Ellis's review of the 
"Corsair** and ** Lara " in the " Quarterly Review," 
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as "the highly refined, but somewhat insipid, pastoral 
tale of * Jacqueline.* " Lady Byron is reported to 
liave told Rogers in 1851, at Brighton, that her liege 
lord, on reading Ellis*s article, had said, " The man's 
a fool. * Jacqueline * is as superior to * Lara,' as 
Rogers is to me." We might suspect a double mean- 
ing in these words, as in Porson's remark that 
" ' ^Jadoc * will be read when Homer and Virgil are 
forgotten." But Lord Byron had said nearly the 
same thing in the preface to the joint publication ; 
and in his Diary of Nov. 23, 1813 (published by 
Moore), after saying that " Scott is undoubtedly the 
monarch of Parnassus, and the most English of 
bards,'* he continues : *' I should place Rogers next 
in the living list. I value him more, as the last of 
the he^t school; Moore and Campbell both third." At 
the same time he could hardly help seeing that 
** Jacqueline " did not belong to the best school 
(Pope's); and that to couple this poem with " Lara " 
was as suicidal and self-sacrificing an act in Rogers, 
as Byron would have committed, had he consented to 
print his "Hints from Horace" (which he himself 
originally preferred to " Childe Harold ") in the same 
volume with *' Human Life." 

In "Human Life," published in 1819, Rogers was 
himself again. In it and by it, in our opinion, his 
genius, if not his fame, reached the culminating 
point. The subject, or rather range of subjects, 
exactly suited him ; and in this, the masterpiece of his 
inaturetl powers, he occasionally combines the worldly 
wisdom of Horace, and the glancing philosophy of Pope, 
with the tender melancholy of Goldsmith and Cowper's 
mastery over domestic scenes and affections. The 
imilarity in parts to Schiller's " Song of the Bell " 
'is certainly striking ; but the common character of 
the subject, and the widely different style of versi- 
fication, completely repel all suspicion of plagiarism. 

a 3 
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Nothing can be happier than the rapid introduc- 
tory sketch of the four epochs — the birth, the 
coming of age, the marriage, and the death of the 
proprietor of the old manor-house ; for example : — 



" And BOOD again shall music swell the breeze ; 
Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through ilie trees, 
Vestures of nuptial white ; and hymns be sung, 
And violeta scattered round; and old and young, 
In ev*»ry cottage porch with garlands green, 
Stand sLill to gaze, and^ gazing, bless the scene. 
While, her dark eyes declining, by Lis sJile, 
Moves in her virgin veilj the gentle bride" 

Spenser himself never painted with words more dis- 
tinctly ; though when the "Faery Queen " was read 
aloud to an old lady deprived of sight, she remarked 
that it was as if a succession of pictures had been held 
up before her. Admirably, again^ is indicated that 
instinctive sense of immortality, that vague longing 
for something better than the evanescent realities of 
life, by which the noblest minds are stimulated and 
disturbed unceasingly. We refer to the passage 
beginning — 

" Do what he will he cannot realise 
llalCho conceives, the glorious vision fliea. 
Go where lie may, he cannot hope to find 
The truth, the beauty, pictured in hU mind.*' 



The expansion and effusion of hcartj with the de- 
licious interchange of thought and feeling, which 
follow tlie acceptance of the lover by his future wife, 
are thus described : — 



*^ Then come those full confidings of the past; 
All sunshine now, where all wns overcast. 
Then do they wander till the day is gone. 
Lost in each other; and when night steals on, 
Covering them round, how sweet her accents arc ! 
Oh, when she turns and speaks, her voice is far, 
Far above singing I but soon nothing stirs 
To break the silence ; joy like his, like hers, 
Deals not in words. And now the shadows close, 
Now in the glimmering, dying light she grows 
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Li'M and lets earthly ! As departs the daj, 
All that was mortal seems to mt'It away, 
Till, like a gift resumed as soon as given, 
She lades at last into a spirit from heaven.'* 

Schiller takes the comparatively prosaic view of 
marriage, as the death of sentiment, and the grave 
of romance.* Rogers strikes into a more original 
and (uU things considered) perhaps truer vein. At 
least, for the credit of poor human nature, we will 
hope so. He bids the young bridegroom to regard 
his bride as "a guardian angel o'er his life pre- 
Biding ; " and warns both of them, in lines that 
deserve to be Avrittcn in gold over every hearth, 
that — 

" The soul of miiMc slumbers in the shell, 
Till waked and kindled by the master's spell ; 
And feeling hearts, touch thu'm but rightly, pour 
A thotisand melodies unheard before." 



As we proceed from love and marriage to the 
closing scene, the death-bed, our admiration is still, 
with few pauses or interruptions, on the ascending 
scale: — 

** When on hii couch he sinks at last to rest. 
Those by his counsel saved, his power redressM. 

Come and stand round — the widow and her child, 
As when she first forgot her tears and smiled. 
They who wst^h by him sec not, but he sect, 
Sew and exults — Were crer dreams like tbesef 
Those who watch by him, hear not ; but he bears, 
And Earth recedes, and Ueaven itself appears I ** 

This is genuine poetry. It will bear any test or 
criterion, and will fare best by being tried by 
WorddWorth*s, — the extent to which the imagina- 
tion blends itself with the scene supposed to be 
ling, and realises it to the mind's eye. 

* " Mit dem Gtirtel, mit dem Schleier. 
Bcisstdcr scbonc Wahn cntxwei.** 

{Dm Lied von tUr Qlochu,) 
o 4 
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The first part of " Italy " was published anony- 
mously in 1822 ; and the secret must have been 
tolerably well kept for a period, since the " Literary 
Gazette " confidently attributed the authorship to 
Southey. The poem was subsequently completed at 
intervals ; and in its finished state, oifers a rich 
treat to the scholar, tlie virtuoso, and the lettered 
traveller. No one would liave exclaimed more en- 
thusiastically, or with less call for factitious warmth, 
than Rogers : *' Far from me, and my friends, be 
such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent 
and unmoved over any ground which has been 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue;" and, go 
where he would, his memory was stored with every 
description of image or incident that could evoke 
or harmonise with the genius of the place. 

There is a great deal more to see and feel in Italy 
than objects or impressions which the classic student 
can alone, or best, appreciate. She has been three 
times the mistress of the world, — by Arms, by Art, 
by Faith ; and her mediaeval annals teem with the 
genuine romance of history. Venice, Padua, Ferrara, 
Bologna, Florence, Home, Naples, — each of these 
names opens a separate treasure-house of associations ; 
and to enjoy and fully profit by his tour, the traveller 
should have read Guicciardini, Giannone, Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio, Yasari, besides Pliny, Horace, and 
Virgil ; besides having a trained eye for the master- 
pieces of painting, sculpture, and architecture. Rogers 
started with reading and taste enough for an accom- 
plislied traveller, and perhaps more than enough for 
the poet who was to celebrate what he saw. His mind 
was obviously overlaid by his acquired knowledge ; his 
invention was stifled by his memory : when he wished 
to record an impression, he involuntarily reverted to 
what an admired author had said on the same sub- 
ject ; and we strongly suspect that what really charms 
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so many cultivated readers of this poem, is that they 
frequently find their favourite passages reproduced 
with a certain air of novelty. Thus the fine passage 
beginning 

" O Italy, how beautiful thou art 1 ** 

recalls Fillcaja^s famous sonnet ; and 

** The very dust we tread, stirs u with life,*' 

comes too near 

^^ Pause, for liij tread is od a nation's dust.** 

His reflections on entering Rome are tame for 
poetry, and will not bear a comparison with Alison's 
(in the ** Essay on Taste '*), although conveyed in the 
humbler vehicle of prose. Rogers is more at home 
in the Campagna of Rome, at Venice, on approaching 
Genoa from the sea, or on the Alps, in ascending 
and descending which he is inspired with what strike 
us as the finest and truest of his descriptive passages. 

*' Italy " was the last of his formal and deliberate 
appeals to the public ; but down to his ninetieth 
year he occasionally wrote verses, and, whilst liis 
mental powers lasted, he was unceasingly occupied in 
polishing his couplets and correcting or enriching hia 
notes. A bear keeping itself alive by sucking its 
paws, was suggested as a parallel case, and was re- 
peated to him. The real culprit, on being charged 
with the simile, coolly assigned it to Luttrell, who 
laughingly consented to accept it " with its re- 
sponsibilities:" and it is by no means a bad illustra- 
tion of the manner in which Rogers coddled and 
dandled his literary productions and reputation to the 
last. 

Amongst the records of Sydney Smith's conver- 
sation is an entry which evidently refers to Rogers : 

•• * How is ? ' ' lie 18 not very welL' * Why, wimt 
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18 the matter?* '^ Oh, don't you know he has produced a 
couplet ? When our friend ia delivered of a couplet, with 
infinite pain and labour, he takes to hia bed, has straw kiid 
down, the knocker tied up, expects his friends to call and 
make inquiries, and the answer at the door invariably is, 

Mr. ■ and hia little couplet are as well as can be expected.' 

When he produces an Alexandrine, he keeps his bed a day 
longer." 

He has left in the shape of notes, or episodical 
narratives (like Montorio, and the Bag of Gold, in 
*' Italy"), the choicest collection of anecdotes and 
quotations, and some of the most exquisite pieces of 
prose composition in the language. Where do we 
find more happily expressed tlian in the introductory 
paragraphs of " Marco Griftbni," a train of reflection 
which recent events have forced upon mankind all the 
world over ? 

*' War is a game at which all are sure to lose, sooner or 
later, play they how they will; yet every nation has deli;|Thted 
in war, and none more in their day than the little republic of 
Genoa, whose galleys, while she had any, were always burn- 
ing and Banking those of the Pisans, the Venetians, the 
Greeks, or the Turks : Christian and infidel alike to her. 

" But experience, when dearly bought, is seldom thrown 
ewjiy altogether, A mouicntuf sober reflection came at last; 
and after a victory the moet splendid and ruinous of any in 
her annals, she resolved from that day and for ever to live at 
peace with all mankind; having in her long career acquired 
nothing but glory, and a tax on every article of life," 

Mackintosh used to cite the short essay on " Na- 
tional Prejudices" in "Italy," as perfect both in 
thought and style. The following parugraphs will 
enable tlie reader to estimate the justness of the com- 
mendation. The immediate topic is the prevalence 
of assassination at Rome : — 

" It would lessen very much the severity with which men 
judge of each other, if they would but trace effects to their 
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causes, and obeerve the progress of things in the moral as ac- 
curately as in the pliyifical world. Wlien wc condemn 
millions in the masa us vindictive and sanguinary, we should 
remember that, wherever justice is ill-administercd, the in- 
jnrid will redress themselves. Robbery provokes to robbery: 
munler to assassination. Kesentments become hereditary ; 
and what began in disorder, ends as if aU Hell had broke 
loose. 

" Laws create a habit of self-restraint, not only by the in- 
fluence of fear, but by regulating in its excrcibe the pasaioa 
of revenge. If they overawe the bad by the prospect of a 
punishment certain and well-deHned, they console the injured 
by the infliction of that punishment ; and, as the inflictiou is 
a public act, it excites and entails no enmity. The laws are 
otl'endcd ; and the community for its own sake pursues and 
overtakes the offender; often without the concurrence of the 
sufferer, sometimes against his widhes. 

** Now those who were not born, like ourselves, to such 
advantages, we should surely rather pity tlian hate ; and, 
when at length they venture to turn against their rulers, we 
should lament, not wonder at their excesses ; remembering 
that nations are naturally patient and long-suffering, and 
seldom rise in rebellion till they are so degraded by a bad 
government as to be almost incapable of a good one.** 

One of Rogers's peculiar fancies was that even the 
best writers might l>e improved by condensation ; and 
it was vain to warn him that to strip Jeremy Taylor 
or Burke of what he called redundancies overlaying 
the sense, was like stripping a tree of its blossoms 
and foliage, ^vith the view of bringing out the massive 
roundness of the trunk. " There," he exclaimed one 
evening, after displaying one of Burke's noblest 
effusions (in which every word has its appointed 
task) reduced to less than one Imlf of its original 
dimensions, — ^' there, concentrated as it now is, it 
would blow up a cathedral." ** Not," he added after 
a short pause, **■ that Burke would like it to be used 
for such a purpose." In a note to the last canto of 
** Columbus," may be' seen a specimen of this system 
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of condensation ; the famous passag^e in which the 
Angel addresses Lord Bathurst being reduced to 
little more than a caput mortuuvi. It was a constant 
source of triumph to him that he had told within the 
compass of a moderate paragraph, au anecdote to 
which Wordsworth devotes twenty-three lines of 
verse, and Mr. R. M. Milncs twenty- eight. It stands 
thus in Eogera's prose version : — 

" You admire that picture, said an old Dominican to me 
at Padua^ aa I stood contemplating a Last Supper in the 
refectory of hia convent, the figures as large as the life. I 
have sat at my meals before it for seven and forty years ; and 
such are the changes that liave taken place among us — so 
many have come and gone in the time — that, when I look 
upon the company tlicrc — upon thoae who are sitting nt that 
table, silent as they are — I am sometimes inclined to think 
that we, and not they, are the shadows," {Italt/, p, 312.) 

There was one consequence of having printed his 
best anecdotes to which he submitted reluctantly. 
He was loth to surrender the privilege of relating 
thera ; and he was comically perplexed between the 
■pleasure of having told what was accepted as new by 
the company, and disappointtnent at finding that his 
cherislied notes had been forgotten or never read at 
all. '^ You don't seem to know where that comes 
froTn/' became at last his frequent reproach to a friend, 
who knew all his notes by heart, yet listened to them 
with an air of interest. '* I will show you whether I 
do or not," was the rejoinder ; and during their two 
or three next meetings, he itjvariably gave the refer- 
ence to each story as it was told. Rogers could not 
bear this, and a compromise was effected; he agree- 
ing to give credit for tlie knowledge which had only 
been suppressed i'roin courtesy. 

A portion of the '* parting word *' which he ad- 
dressed to the readers of " Italy," will form an apt 
introduction to our remarks on those features of his 
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cliaracter and elements of his reputation which must 
be leamt and studied apart from his writings: — 

" Nature denied him much. 
But gave him at his birth what most he values; 
A posdioDate love for music, sculpture, painting, 
For poetrv, the language of the gods, 
For all things here, or jp-and or br.*autiru1, 
A setting sun, a lake among the mountains, 
The light of an ingcnuouB countenance. 
And what transcend:* them all, a noble action. 
Nature denied him much, but gave him more; 
And ever, ever grateful should be be, 
Though from ha cheek, ere yet the down was there. 
Health fled ; for in his heaviest hours would eome 
GleanM such ft.% come not now ; nor failed be then 
(Then and through life his happiest privilege) 
Pull ofi to wander where the Muses haunt, 
Stnit with the love of song.** 

Nature did not give him a passionate love for any- 
thing, animate or inanimate — 

** Not his the wealth to some large natures lent* 
DiviiK'ljr Invisb, even when misnpcnt ; 
1'hat liberal sunshine of exuberant soul, 
lliought, sense, afleclioo, worming up the whole.** 

What she gave him — and a rich endowment it is 
— was an exqufaite sensibility to excellence, or (what 
is nearly the same thing) the power of deriving gra- 
tification from the most refined objects of human 
enjoyment : and he devoted his long life to the culti- 
vation of this fucuhy till it reached the highest de- 
gree of jjcrfection to which taste, without enthusiasm 
and cultivated witli an Epicurean aim, can be deemed 
capable of attaining. 

So striking a confirmation of our own theory of his 
character has just reached us from an accomplished 
friend, who knew and loved him, that we are tempted 
to quote part of it : — "I believe no man ever was 
much attended to and thought of, who had so 
lender a fortune and such calm abilities. His God 
Harmony ; and over his life Harmony presided 
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sitting on a lukewarm cloud. He was 7ioi the poet, 
sage, and philosopher people expect to find he was; 
but a man in whom the tastes (rare fact) prepon- 
derated over the passions, who defrayed the expenses 
of his tastes as other men make outlay for the grati- 
fication of tlieir passions. He did notliing rash. I 
am sure Eogers as a baljy never fell do\vn unless he 
was pushed ; but walked from chair to chair in the 
drawing-room, steadily and quietly, till he reached 
the place where the sunbeam fell on the carpet. He 
must always have preferred a lullaby to the merriest 
game of romps; and, if he could have spoken, would 
have begged his long clothes might be made of fine 
mull muslin instead of cambric or jacquenot ; the 
first fabric being of incomparable softn'.ss, and the 
Iavo latter capable of that which he loathed, starcb." 

Everything around and about him spoke the same 
language and told the same story. Tlie voluminous 
catalogue of his accumulations has been recently pe- 
rused by thousands; and his treasures have been laid 
bare for weeks to tlie inspection of connoisseurs under 
every disadvantage of confusion ; yet (making due 
allowance for things, which, if they eVer belonged to 
him, had been flung aside into drawers or cupboards) 
the universal impression has been astonisliment at the 
judgment, knowledge, forbearance, and eye for beauty 
throughout the whole range of artj displayed by the 
collector. It was said of a celebrated lawyer, that he 
had no rubbish in his head : it might have been said 
of Rogers (judging only from what met the eye) that 
he had no rubbish in his house. Varied as were his 
stores, they were not heaped one upon another, or 
thrown into incongruous groups; his pictures, statues, 
bronzes, vazcs, medals, curious books, and precious 
manuscripts, simply supplied the place of the ordinary 
ornamental furniture of a gentleman's house; and 
there was nothing beyond their intrinsic excellence to 
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remind the visitor that almost every object his eye 
fell upon was a priceless gem, a coveted rarity, or an 
acknowledged masterpiece. In this respect, as in 
most others, the superiority of the tenant of 22, St. 
James' Place to the fastidious lord of Strawberry Hill, 
shone conspicuous. 

It should also be remembered that Rogers was at 
no time overburdened with wealth ; and that sixty 
years since the patronage of art and literature was 
confined to the most opulent of our nobles and landed 
gentry; who devoted their thousands per annum to 
furnish a gallery, \v\th the same indiscriminating pro- 
digality with which their less polished compeers pro- 
ceeded to form a racing stud. There were no railway 
kings, or Liverpool merchants, or Manchester manu- 
facturers, to bid for Wilsons or Gainsboroughs, as they 
now bid for the productions, as fast as they can be 
iiftished, of Landsoer, Eastlake, Leslie, Millais, Mul- 
ready, Hart, Roberts, Stanfield, or Macllse ; nor, under 
any circumstances, would Itbeeasy to over-estimate the 
I>cneficial influence of a judgeand occasional purchaser, 
like Mr. Rogers, mingling familiarly with artists, dis- 
tinguishing genuine originality from its plausible 
counterfeit, encouraging the first faint struggles of 
modest merit, and controlling the extravagance into 
which genius is too often hurried by its characteristic 
rashness or self-confidence- Although his limited 
house-room and fortune commonly restricted his per- 
sonal acquisitions to objects of known value, lie had 
an almost unerring eye for coming success and cele- 
brity. *' I envy and admire your courage In buying 
Turners," was his remark to Mr. Munro of Novar, 
wlic*n that gentleman, in well-founded reliance on his 
own taste and knowledge, ventured to anticipate the 
verdict of posterity and Mr. Kuskin. 

The impression left on guests of taste and sensi- 
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bility is admirably described in the following lines by 
oue of the most courted and esteemed of tbem : — 

" Vrho can forget, wlio at thy social board 
Hitth satj and seen tlie pictures rieldy stoFedj 
In nil their tints of glovy nnd of gloom, 
Brightening the prenincU of thy quiet, room ; 
With busts and statufS full uf that deep grace 
Which cnodern hands have lost the skill to trace ; 
Fragments of beauty, perfect as tliy song 
On that Bweet limd to which they did belong, — 
Th' exact and cla^lc taste by thee displayed; 
Not with a rich man's idle fond parade, 
Not with the pomp of some vain connoisseur. 
Proud of his bargains, of his judgment sure; 
But with the feelings kind and saf), of one 
Who thro' far countries wandering hath gone. 
And brought awiiy dear keepsakes, to remind 
His heart and home of all he left behind."* 

Araongst his " fragments of beauty/' were some 
female hands and feet in marble, carefully preserved 
under glass cases which it was treason to remove. 
One evening after dinncrj when the male guests re- 
joined the ladies in the drawing room, a beauty in the 
full flush of rank and fashion, whose lightest caprice 
was law, called to him to come and look at her feet, 
and h<i was not a little amused to find that she had 
disposed a pair of his marble models under her drapery 
so as to make them occupy the place of her own feet ; 
and (barring nudity and immobility) they might 
have realised the tempting vision of Suckling : — 

" Her feet beneath her petticoat. 
Like littSe mice stole in anrl out. 
As if they feared the light." 

The illustrated edition of " Italy " wasj we believe, 
the first instance in which (since BoydelFs time) first- 
class artists were engaged without regard to expense 
for such a purpose. It was speedily followed by a 
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corresponding edition of the "Poems;" and every 
succeeding reprint of Rogers's works has been enriched 
by engravings or vignettes from drawings or designs 
by the first of modern English painters, including 
Edwin Landseer, Eastlake, Turner, Stothard, and 
Calcott. Many of them are quite perfect in their 
way; and the author superintended them with the 
same care with which he poHshed his own verses. 
The two first illustrated editions of " Italy " and the 
" Teems " cost him about 15,000/., and there was 
a period when the speculation threatened to be a 
losing one. Turner was to have received 50/. a 
piece for his drawings, but on its being represented to 
hira that Rogers had miscalculated the probable 
returns, the artist (who has been ignorantly accused 
of covetousncss) immediately oifercd to take them 
back 5 and it was eventually arranged that he should 
do so, receiving 5/. a piece for the use of them. 

Roger8*8 musical taste was a natural gift, the result 
of organisation, and partook very slightly of the 
acquired or conventional quality, lie delighted in 
sweet sounds, in soft flowing airs, in tunes linked 
with pleasing associations, and in simple melodies, 
rather than in complicated harmonies. He would 
have agreed with the critic, who on being informed 
that B brilliant performance just concluded was ex- 
tremely difficult, ejaculated, ** I wish it had been 
impossible." Amongst Italian composers, Bellini 
VTHB his favourite. When he dined at home and 
alone, it was his custom to have an Italian organ- 
grinder playing in the hall, the organ being set to 
the Sicilian Mariners' air and other popular tunes 
of the South. He kept nightingales in cages on his 
staircase and in his bedroom, closely covered up 
from the light, to sing to him. The morning was 
the time when he enjoyed music most: he would 
then listen for hours to female voices, and we need 
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hardly add that he especially delighted in what may 
be called rather the nmsical recitation than the 
singing of Moore. Nothing annoyed him more than 
to hear the songs he loved profaned by inferior exe- 
cution, *'Can you stay and bear it?" was his mut- 
tered remonstrance to a friend whom he fairly dragged 
out of the room when an accomplished amateur was 
throwing as much soul as he could muster into — 

" Give smiles to those who love you less, 
But keep your tears for me." 

This friend had recently spent an evening at 
Sloperton Cottage, during which Moore sang readily 
every song that was suggested to him, having 
first announced that he would only attempt those 
of the more gay and inspiriting kind ; his nervous 
system having been a good deal shaken by a do- 
mestic affliction. Mrs. Moore, who watched with 
considerate affection to see that he did not uncon- 
sciously transgress this rule, left the room ; and 
he began "When midst the fair 1 meet," — but on 
coming to the lines just mentioned liis voice faltered, 
his hands ffU motionless on the piano, and he burst 
into teai's. It was to this incident, which had been 
related to Rogers, that he referred in his vehement 
remonstrance. 

On another occasion, a breakfast party, one of the 
guests sang one of Moore's songs in Moore's presence, 
to the evident discomposure of the poet. ** Well," 
said Rogers, ** I have seen the bravest men of my time: 
I have seen Nelson, Wellington, and Key, but our 
friend is the bravest of them all." 

One of the few passages of Shakspearc which he 
heard or repeated with complacency was : — 

" Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentlct and low ; Ein exceDcnt thln^ in woman." 

Natural sweetness of tone did not satisfy him either 
in reading or singing. One of Ins female acquaint- 
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ance, whose voice is singularly rich and musical, relates 
that he once asked her to read out some MS. verses 
of Moore's or Byron's which were pasted on the fly- 
leaf of one of his books. What he called her sins- 
song mode of reading so irritated him, that he 
snatched the paper out of her hands and (to use her 
own words) read, it aloud himself most touchingly 
and musically. 

Rogers was hardly cold in his grave, when the 
book named at the head of this article appeared 
under the auspices of his confidential publisher, 
Mr. Moxon. On its announcement, our hopes rose 
high. If we despaired of another Boswell, we anti- 
cipated something not inferior to Ilazlitt's *' Conver- 
sations with Northcote ; " and ample materials might 
have been accumulated by a judicious note-taker for 
an entertaining and instructive volume, which would 
have done justice to the " Talk " it aspired to record. 
Wc regret to be obliged to say that this book is in no 
one respect a creditable one ; and the circumstance 
of its having been brought out anonymously throws 
the main responsibility on the publisher. 

In the first place, we doubt the propriety of 
printing as the *' Table Talk of Samuel Rogers" the 
half- remembered and garbled contents of sundry 
well-known copy-books, in which his recollections 
were set down in his own condensed and felicitous 
language. We allude particularly to his notes of 
conversations with llomer, Tooke, Grattan, Fox, 
Erskine, the Duke of Wellington, &c., which, we 
presume, arc now in the possession of his executors, 
and some time or other Avill be accurately given to 
the world. As well might a note-keeping friend 
carry off an imperfect recollection of an original 
work that had been read to him in manuscript, and 
publish an abstract of it for profit. 

In the second place, we impugn the qualifications 
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of the compiler foi' his self-imposed task; for lie has 
repeatedly made Rogers use the very phraseolo^^y he 
notoriously disliked, and fall into errors of which he 
would have been ashamed. 
For example : — 

"I paid five guineas (in conjunction with Baddington) for 
a Joge at Tooke's trial. It was the custom in those days 
(and pcrliaps is so still) lo place bunches of strong-stnelling 
plants of different sorts at the bar, where the criminal was 
to sit (I suppose to purify the air from the contagion of his 
presence I) This was done at Tooke's trial: but, as soon as 
he was brought in, he indignantly swept them away with his 
handkerchief. The trial lasted six Jays, Erakine (than 
whom nobody had ever more power with the jury, — ho 
would frequently address them aa 'his little-twelvers') de- 
fended Tooke most admirably " (p. 128). 

Rogers never spoke of having taken a loge or box 
either, on such an occasion. So nice an observer 
must have seen that bunches of strong-smelling 
plants or flowers were placed upon the cushions of the 
judicial bench as well as at the bar where the criminal 
stands ; and he never could have understood Erskine 
as saying that he actually addressed a jury as *'his 
little-twelvers." 

The repartee given to Dunning (p. 56), which was 
quite inapplicable to Lord JIansfieldj is an old joke 
irom Anstey's " Pleader's Guide ; " and if Rogers 
(p. 49) really describe Lord EUenborough as en- 
dowed with "infinite Avit," he probably gave some 
more convincing examples than the joke about Lord 
Kenyon's *Mayitig down " his pocket-handkerchief, or 
than a touch of coarse humour like the following : — 

" A lawyer one day pleading before him, and using several 
timea the espressloa ' my unfortunate client,' Lord Ellen- 
borough suddenly interrupted him : * There, sir, the court is 
with you.' " 

It was a young lawyer in his first case. He began, 
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" My Lords, my unfortunate client. My Lords, my 
unfortunate client." *' Proceed, sir," said Lord Ellen- 
borough, ^^ so far the court is quite with you." 

To tell correctly the well-known story of the wig 
would require more apace than it is worth ; and this 
compiler's version of a shorter one will sufficiently 
illustrate his infelicity as a carrier of good things. 

"The English highwaymea of former days (indeed, the 
race is now e.xtinct) were remarkably well-bred personages. 
Thoinafi Grenville, while travelling with Lurd Durby, and 
Lord Tankerville, while travelling with liis father, were 
utlncked by highwaymen ; on both occasions six or seven 
tihot^ were exchanged between them and the highwaymen ; 
and when the parties assailed had expended all their ammu- 
nition, the highwaymen came up to tliem, and touk their 
purses in the politest manner possible" (p. 198). 

According to Mr. Grenville, whom Rogers always 
conscientiously repeated, after the travellers had 
delivered up their purses, the highwaymen said, 
*' What scoundrels you must be, to interfere with 
gentlemen about their business on the road." Mr. 
Grenville (and Rogers after him) used to follow up 
t!»e story, by relating how, one night when he was 
walking down Hay Hill, he heard cries of " stop 
thief," and saw a man on horseback dash down the 
steps of Lansdownc Passage, and escape ; adding 
tliat, to prevent such a thing happening agaiu^ the 
iron bar was put up. 

The following is another of Mr. Grenville's stories, 
wliich Rogers used to repeat correctly, and which the 
author of the " Table Talk " has spoiled : — 

" I have oflen heard the Duke of York relate how he 
and brother George (George the Fourth), when young roen^ 
were robbed by foot-pads on Hay HilL They had dined 
th&t day at DevonEdiire House, and tlicn gone home to lay 
aside their court dreaees, and afterwards proceeded to a house 
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of a certain description in the neighbourhood of Berkeley 
Square. They were returning from it in a hackney coach, 
late at night, when some footpaJs stoppetl them on Hay 
Hill, and carried oft' their purses, watchesj &c." (p. 162). 

The footpads were a party of their own wild set. 
It was a repetition of Prince Hal and Poins's frolic, 
except that royalty was passive instead of active this 
time; and the two prinees showed the white feather 
so ludicrously, that the pretended footpads thought 
it best to pocket the booty and keep their own secret. 
The learned in French ana will remember that a 
similar trick was once attempted with Turenne, who 
showed his habitual courage and presence of mind, 
'* If you had succeeded in frightening rae/* was his 
cool remark on the avowal of the frolic, " I would 
have killed you and myself within the hour." 

The remarks on Mrs. Barbauld, attributed to Fox, 
ore so vague and wide of the mark, that it w difficult 
to imagine Rogers repeating them without specifying 
their Inaccuracies. Her "Life of Richardson," which 
Fox praises, was written in 1804. Her '* liooks for 
Children" were written before the late Lord Denman, 
her pupil, had attained his fourth year. The *' First 
Lessons " were composed at an earlier period, for her 
adopted son, Charles Aikin. She wrote no more 
children's books when she had no children to educate; 
nor was it " waste of talents " at any time to write 
such children's books as hei's. When she had left off 
writing from domestic anxiety, Rogers urged her to 
resume her pen ; and he used a powerful incentive 
when he told her that Fox had pronounced her to be 
the best prose writer in the language. 

During the closing years of his life, Rogers often 
told the same story with variations, and a duly quali- 
fied reminiscent might be expected to preserve the best 
version. The compiler of this book has commonly 
managed to select the worst. Let his account of the 
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visit to Coleridge (p. 203) be compared with the 
following which was supplied by a friend ; — 

" Wordsworth and myself," said llogera, "had walked to 
Highgate to call on Coleridge, when he waa living at 
GLllman'a. We eat with him two hours, he talking the 
whole lime without intermission. When we left the house, 
we walked for &ome time without speaking — * What a 
wonderful man he is I ' exclaimed Wordsworth. * Won- 
derful, indeed,* said I. * What depth of thought, what 
richness of expression I ' continued Wordsworth. * There's 
nothing like hira that ever I heard,' rejoined I,— another 
pause. ' Pray,' inquired Wordsworth, 'did you precisely 
understand what he said about the Kantian philosophy ? ' 
Ji, 'Not precisely.* /F. * Or about the plurality of 
worldi ? ' J?. * I can't say I did. In fact, if the truth 
must out, I did not understand n Hyllable from one end of hiB 
monologue to the other." fV, ' No more did I.'" 

At p. 287 we find, "When his physician advised 
him to take a walk upon an empty stomach, Sydney 
Smith asked * u[>on whose?'" The advice was to 
take exercise ; and the joke is older than Sydney 
Smith ; in justice to whom it should be added tliat 
he always indignantly repudiated the foi'e gras theory 
of Heaven attributed to him in the same passage. 

At p. 288 Rogers is made to say, "Witty as Smith 
was, 1 have seen him at my own house absolutely 
overpowered by the superior facetiousness of William 
Bankea," This is preposterous- William Bankes 
certainly possessed extraordinary powers of conversa- 
tion, but they were not in the facetious line, and he 
was no match for Sydney Smith. What Rogers said 
was that Bankes "got the first innings" and kept it 
through two courses. The same gentleman once 
peribnned a similar exploit at Apsley House at a 
party made expressly for Sir Walter Scott. On this 
occasion, whenever Bankes paused, a well-known 
reviewer (the agreeable individual whom the late 
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Lord Rokeby christened the Boa Contradictor) struck 
in, and the result was, that the Author of Waverley's 
voice was never heard at all. Unless (which was a 
rare occurrence) Sydney Smith became irritated, he 
was essentially well-bred, and any one gifted with 
a loud voice and ready utterance might have talked 
liiin down. 

Indications are not wanting that the compiler was 
not on such intimate terms with Rogers as he would 
fain lead the public to believe. Thus : — 

** At one time, when I gave a dinner, I used to have 
candles placed all round the dining room, nnd high up, in 
order to show off tke pictures. I asked Smith how he liked 
this plan. * Not at allj' he replied ; ' above there ia a blaze 
of light, and below, nothing but darkness and gnashing of 
teeth'" (p. 287). 

Any one who ever dined at Rogers's must surely 
have remembered that the room was lighted by 
sconces fixed in the wall, and that the light, which 
was not "high up," was reflected from the pictures. 

To demonstrate all the demerits of this book^ would 
be to rewrite half of it at least. Its merit or utility 
consists in the aid or stimulant it may supply to the 
recollections of others, and in its conveying some 
notion of the kind of conversation in which Rogers 
delighted. His choice of topics, not his mode of 
treating them, may be collected from it. These were 
books, pictures, morals, manners, literary history, 
the drama, men and women of genius, — anything or 
everything but the idle gossip, the unidea'd chatter, 
half made up of proper names, in which the idle 
population of London contrive to occupy their time. 
A morning spent at his breakfast-table was almost 
invariably welt spent. Vacant-minded and uncon- 
genial was the man or woman who did not come away 
wiser or better. 
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Goethe says that one capital mode of preserving 
the mind healthful and the taste pure, is to begin the 
day by reading some good poetry, hearing some good 
music, and contemplating a fine picture. This is 
vfhat Rogers literally did, and induced his guests to 
do. Most days when the party was small and dis- 
posed to linger over the intellectual portion of the 
entertainment, he would send for his favourite authors, 
and read aloud the passages he had marked, p^iusing 
at times to note the changes in his own or the popular 
appreciation. If a fine passage was alluded to by 
others, " Find it for me," was the word ; and 
" Edmund," the most intelligent of improvised libra- 
rians, was despatched for the volume. *'That lad," 
remarked Rogers, " would find not only any book in 
the house, but I begin to think, any book out of the 
house." 

Without going so far as Byron, who one day said 
to Moore, " Well, after all, Tom, don't you think 
Shakspeare was something of a humbug ? " — Rogers 
had little real admiration for the greatest of poets : 
and he frequently read aloud from Ben Jonson's 
" Discoveries: " — "I remember the players have 
often mentioned it as an honour to Shakspeare, that 
in his writings, whatsoever he penned, he never 
blotted out a line. My answer hath been, ' Would 
he had blotted out a thousand!'" Rogers always 
laid a strong emphasis on the concluding sentence. 
He one morning challenged the company to produce 
a passage from Shakspeare which would not have 
been improved by blotting; and after picking many 
beautiful specimens to pieces, he was with difficulty 
silenced by the one beginning — 

** How sweet the moonlight slcepe upon this bank." 

A single inharmonious or superfluous word, like the 
crumpled rose-leaf on the couch, made him restiesa 
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and captious, and liis canons of criticism were fatal to 
most first-class poetry. He was constantly holding 
up to censure the remark of a brilliant and popular 
writer, that there is always something shadowy and 
vague in the very highest productions of the imagina- 
tion ; yet surely the very essence of sublimity is to be 
undefined and limitless — 

*' WTiftt seemed its head, 
The likeness of a kmg\y crown had on." 



He is reported, we believe correctly, as saying, — . 
" When I was travelling in Italy, I made two authors 
my constant study for versification, — Milton and 
Crowe/' Yet Crowe's versification is commonly in- 
harmonious, his descriptions are laboured, and his 
thoughts forced. The truth is, Rogers had little or 
none of the analytical or self-examining faculty, so 
indispensable in criticising either books or men. He 
bestowed praise or censure as he was pleased or dis- 
pleased, without reflecting that when an impression 
is wliat tlie Germans call " subjective," it is a most 
deceptive test of merit or demerit in the object. Thus 
he once challenged his guests to produce a better 
verse than — 

*' Those who came to scoff, remained to pray ; " 

which has no one distinctive quality of poetry ; and 
he could hardly be brought to admit the poetic supe- 
riority of another line in the same passage : — 

" As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swt'lhfrom ihe vale aud midway haves the storm*^ 

In reading, he followed Bacon^s maxim : to read 
much, not many things — viultum legere^ non multa^ 
He used to say, '' \\'hen a new book cornea out, I read 
an old one." He often invited popular authors to his 
house, and spoke to them of their writings, without 
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were affairs of necessity or form. Even in his hap- 
piest moods, he was not convivial : his spirits never 
rose above temperate: he disliked loud talking or 
laughing; and unless some distinguished personage, 
or privileged \vit, was there to break tlie ice and keep 
up the ballj the conversation at hia dinners not un- 
frequently flagged. It seemed to be, and perhaps 
was, toned down by the subdued light, which left half 
the room in sliadoAv^, and speedily awoke the fairer 
portion of the company to the disagreeable conscious- 
ness that their complexions were looking muddy and 
their toilettes tl^e opposite of fresh. After making 
every allowance for this drawback, however, his 
dinners were justly reckoned amongst the pleasautest 
in Town ; and all the diaries of (or relating to) the 
celebrated characters that have figured on the stage 
of London life during the last fifty years, bear ample 
testimony to the fact, Moore's and Byron's alone 
commemorate remarkable parties enough to give their 
host immortality as an Amphitryon, and they show, 
moreover, that he never fell into the weakness of 
which he is made ("Table Talk," p. 175) to accuse 
Bishop Marlay, that of "giving great dinners chiefly 
to people of rank and fashion, foolish men and foolish 
women." Here are two extracts from Byron's Diary 
for 1814: — 

" Sunday, March 6. On Tuestlay laat dined withRogera: 
Madame de Stael, Mackintosh^ Sheridan, Erskine, and Payne 
Kuight, Lady Douegall and MIsa R. there. Sheridan told a 
very good story of himself and Madame de Recaraier's hand- 
kerchief. ErHkiuc a few good stories of himself only. 

"March 10th. Thor'aday. On Tueadny dined with Rogers: 
Mackintosh, Sheridan, Sharpe. Much talk nnd good, all ex- 
cept my own little prattlement. Set down Sheridan at 
Brookes's, where, by the by, he could not well set down him- 
self, 38 he and I were the only drinkers." 

Rogers used to relate that, when Madame de Stdiil 
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first arrived in England in the fulness of her fame, 
slic was invited to one of tlie large evening parties at 
Lansdowne House ; and after deliberating on the best 
mode of making her debuty she requested him to stand 
with her in a conspicuous portion of the chief saloon, 
so that she might be first seen by the London world 
of fashion and politics in close communion with 
literature. 

During the last half of his life, most foreigners of 
distinction, with many who had no claim on his notice 
beyond avowed admiration or curiosity, made a point 
of getting introduced to him, and an introduction 
almost always implied an invitation to breakfast. He 
was partial to Americans, both out of gratitude for 
his ix)pularity in the United States, and because they 
did not compel liim to speak French, in which he 
never conversed fluently or at his ease. The author 
of the " Table Talk " has transferred to Talleyrand's 
dinner-table a brief colhxjuy with Laniartine, which 
Rogers always used to mention as having occurred at 
one of liis own breakfasts. 

" Lainartine is a man of genius, but very affected. Talley- 
mnd, when in London^ invited mo to meet him, and placed 
me betiiJe him at diuner. 1 asked him, ' Are you acquainted 
with Beranger? ' * No : he wished to be introduced to me, 
but I declined it/ ' I would go,' said I, ' a IcJiguc to see 
liim/ This was nearly all our convereation ; he did not 
ohoofte to talk. In short, he was bo disagreeable, that, some 
days after, both Talleyrand and the Duchc&s di Dino apologised 
to mc for his ill-breeding " (p. 253), 

The more authentic version is that Rogers, not 
allowing for the literary and political feuds of Paris 
(although he had lived in times when a Tory poet 
would not willingly have remained in the same room 
with a Radisal), eagerly inquired of Lamartine, who 
doubtless thought liimself a more legitimate subject 
of interest, what sort of a man Beranger was, and 
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what he was about. "«7e ne le connais pas,^* said 
Lamartine. *'-/e voits plain,^" rcjoinGcl Rogei*s. 

He was still more unlucky with August von 
Schlegel, whom he asked If, since Goethe's death, 
there had been any poets in Germany. ** I am a 
poet," was the indignant response. 

The Count and Countess de Montalembert were at 
one of his breakfasts in 1839, When they had left 
the room, he remarked to the remaininor oruests: "I 
envy that young man^ not for his youth, nor for his 
name, nor even for his handsome wife, but for his 
faith. He seems to believe in something, and that 
makes a man really happy." 

Moat appropriately might Rogers have exclaimed 
with Horace — 

" Quioqwiil aum ^go, qiiamvis 
Infra Lucill censum ingenmiaque, tamen me 
Cum magnis vixis&e invita fatebitur uaqiie 
Invidia."— 



The solid advantages of such a position arc un- 
deniable. The privilege of mingling in daily and 
familiar intercourse with the most eminent men and 
women of the ajre, and of ^roinop at once to tlie foun- 
tain-head for every description of knowledge, is a 
proud and enviable one ; and in labouring hard for 
it, Rogers is not to be confounded with the mere 
lover of titles and fine company for their own sake. 
A cursory reference to the obstacles he had to sur- 
mount at starting, will serve the double purpose of 
illustrating his character, and of claiming for him tlie 
credit which is his due for liis subsequent exertions 
to level or lower the artificial barriers between the 
aristocracy of birth and rank and that of genius and 
intellect. 

We learn from Moore that, when Sheridan came to 
Town with his first wife, it was a subject of anxious 
debate whether the son of a player could be received 
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at Devonshire House, although that player was by 
birth and education a gentleman. An excuse is sug- 
gested by Miss Berry when, referring to the society 
which she had seen as a girl, she says: — "Authors, 
actors, composers, singers, musicians, were all equally 
considered as profligate vagrante. Those whose good 
taste, or whose greater knowledge of the world, led 
them to make some exceptions, were implicated in the 
same moral category." • She adds in the next 
pnge : — "It was not till late in the reign of George 
III. that sculptors, architects, and painters (with the 
single exception of Sir J. Reynolds) were received 
and formed a chosen part of the best and most chosen 
society in London," 

This statement is greatly over-coloured, particularly 
so far as authors are concerned; although the lives 
led by some of the most eminent (Fielding for ex- 
ample), and the early struggles of others (as depicted 
in Johnson's life of Savage), gave plausibility to the 
charge of profligacy and vagrancy. Hut it Is an 
undoubted fact that successful authorship did not of 
itself constitute a recommendation to the best society 
till long after Rogers had aspired to become a leading 
member of it; and his first cautious advances were 
made rather in the character of a liberal host than of 
a popular poet.f The completion of his Louse in St. 
James's Place, in which he sought, not unsuccess- 
fully, to carry out the views developed in his '* Epistle 
to a Friend," was probably the commencement of his 
career as a Maecenas, a diner-out and a dinner-giver 



* England and France: a comparative View of the social Condition of 
both Countriea. Bjr the I-Mitor of &(adanic du Duffand's Lett^srs, vol. ii. 
p. 42. Allowances mual be made for this lady's s^pithj with Uorace 
Walpote. who affected a contempt for professional autborsbip. 

t Sec fur ejiample la Moore's Life of B>run. or Memoirs of Moore, 
vol. viii. p. 1)7, 9H, (h« manner in which the reconciliation dinner for 
Moore and Itjrron was made up* Rogers not being then acquainted with 
the noble poet. 
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of the first water. Yet some of the most distin- 
guished of his connexions were formed at an ante- 
cedent period ; and one of his best stories was of a 
dinner given by him, when he occupied chambers in 
the Temple*, to Fox, Sheridan, Erskine, Perry (of 
the " Morning Clironicle"), and other Wing notables. 

The dinner had been ordered from the Mitre Tavern, 
and was to arrive by instahnents. The appointed 
hour was past, yet not a dish had made its appear- 
ance. " I quietly stole out," continued Rogers, " and 
hurried to the Mitre. ' What has become of my 
dinner?' Tasked. ' Your dinner, sir, — your dinner 
is for to-morrow,' I stood aghast, and for a moment 
plans of suicidal desperation crossed my brain : when 
the tavern-keeper relieved me from my perplexity, 
by saying that he had so many dinners on hand, that 
mine, if ever ordered, had escaped his recollection 
altogether. * Many dinners on hand, have you ? then 
if you will send me the best dish from each of them, 
I will pay you double ; and if you won't, you shall 
never see my face wgain.' As I was a good customer, 
he chose the more prudent and profitable alternative; 
and after an hour's waiting my guests were seated 
and served. 'And how did the dinner go off?' 
* Oh, very well : they got a bad dinner, but they got a 
good story to tell against me^ " The conclusion was 
characteristic ; for he himself would at any time have 
been consoled for a bad dinner by a good story against 
the host or the company. 

There is another remarkable entry in Byron's 
Diary for Nov. 22, 1813 : — 

** Rogers Is silent, — and, it is said, severe. When he does 
talk, lie talka well; and, on all subjects of taste, hia delicacy 
of expression is pure as his poetry. If you enter his house — 



• His chambers were in Paper BuUdings, and had been occupied bj 
Lord Eilenborougb. A new range has alncc been erected ou tbe site. 
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his drawing-room — his library — you of j'ourself say, this ia 
not the <] welling of a comoion mind. Tliere ia not u gem, a 
coin, a book thrown aside on his chinnicy-piece, his sofa, \i\s 
tible, that doca not bespeak an almost fastidious elegance in 
the possessor. But this very delicacy must be the misery of 
his existence. Oh, the Jarrings his disposition must have en- 
countered throygh life! " 

This leads us to the consideration of a well-known 
peculiarity in his mental construction, or acquired 
habits, which, strange to say, no one would so much 
as guess from the " Table Talk," — namely, his mode 
of looking at, or placing, everything and everybody 
in the most disadvantageous point of view. Franklin, 
in his autobiography, mentions a gentleman who, 
having one handsome and one shrivelled leg, was 
wont to test the disi>osition of a new acquaintance 
by observing whether he or she looked first or 
most at the best or worst leg. Rogers would have 
forfeited all chance of this gentleman's esteem at 
starting. Yet there was something irresistibly comic, 
rather than annoying or repulsive, in the pertinacity 
and ingenuity with which he indulged his caustic 
humour. We will give a f^^vf instances ; but the look 
the manner, the tone of voice, and the precise em- 
phasis laid on particular words, cannot be transferred 
to paper. So uncertain is testimony, and so frail is 
memory, that even the accuracy of the expressions 
cim rarely be guaranteed. 

" la tliat the contents you are looking at ? '* in- 
quired an anxious author, who saw Ilogers's eye 
fixed on a table or list at the commencement of a 
presentation copy of a new work. " No," said Rogers, 
pointing to the list of subscribers, '• the </wcontcnts." 

Rogers, as may be believed, was one of the earliest 
of Landsecr's innumerable admirers. He was known 
to have sjwken highly of the picture of a Newfound- 
land dog, entitled "Portrait of a Distinguished Mem- 
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ber of the Royal ITumfiiie Society." On Landseer 
expressing his gmtificatlon, Rogers said : " Yea, I 
thought the ring of the dog's collar well painted." 

He was returning from a dinner at House 

with a friend, who began expatiating on the perfec- 
tion of the hospitality which they had just enjoycd. 
** Did you observe how he helped the fish? " said 
Rogers. 

He had lent SQOL to Moore, and as the fact was 
gratefully bruited about at the time, and is duly 
recorded in the published Diary, there was and is no 
harm in Rogers's or our allusion to it. *' When he 
repaid me the money," said Rogers, he exclaimed, 
' There, thank God, I do not now owe a farthing in the 
world/ If he had been a prudent man he would 
have reflected that he had not got a farthing." 

On entering Moore^s parlour at Sloperton, and 
seeing it hung round with engraved portraits of 
Lord Gre}', Lord John Russell, Lord Lansdowne, 
&c., Rogers remarked, " So, I see you have all your 
patrons about you." *' A good-natured man," charac- 
teristically observed Moore, when he told the story, 
"would have said /riV/irfs." 

When he was speaking of some one's marriage in 
his usual tone, he was reminded that the friends of 
the bridegroom were very much pleased at it. 
Rogers replied, " He's a fortunate man then, for 
Itis friends are pleased, and his enemies delighted." 

Whenever a disagreeable man, or one whom he 
disliked, married a pretty woman, he would say, 
*' Now we shall have our revenge of him." 

He spoke to Mrs. H. one day of Lady with 

extreme admiration and apparent cordiality ; he then 
left the room, and ilrs. H. remarked that she had 
never heard Rogers speak so well of any one before. 
The door opened, and Rogers thrust in his head with 
the words, ** There are spots on the sun though." 
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When a late member for a western county and his 
wife were stopped by banditti in Italy, Rogers used to 

say, " Tlie banditti wanted to carry off P into 

the mountains ; but she flung her arms round his 
neck, and rather than take her with them, they let 
him go." 

This kind of malice was a venial offence in com- 
parison with the cross things which he sometimes 
addressed to people to their faces without the shadow 
of a provocation ; and it is these which have given rise 
to so many animated controversies about his goodness 
of heart. The discussion is strikingly analogous, in 
one essential quality, to the tilting match touching 
the colour of a shield. He presented the white side 
of his disposition to those he liked, and the black side 
to those he disliked ; both likings and dislikings being 
often based on no sounder principle than that which 
proved fatal to Dr. Fell. Hence the fervent abuse 
of one faction, and the equally fervent laudation 
of anotlier. Only what his eulogists fail to see, 
or unfairly refuse to admit, is, that no extent of 
kindness or courtesy to an object of preference is 
an excuse for unkindness or discourtesy to an object 
of antipathy, to say nothing of the social offence of 
an annoying or rude remark in company. Good 
breeding requires delicacy of perception enough to 
know what is pleasing or displeasing to those with 
whom we mix, as well as good nature and good 
temper enough so to use our knowledge as never to 
cause an unpleasant feeling or even to revive a dis- 
agreeable association. Rogers was eminently gifted 
with the instinctive tact in question, but his use of it 
varied with his mood ; and there were times when he 
was both wayward and exacting to an unjustifiable 
extent, — when all his gentler emotions were *' like 
sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh-** 

One of his female favourites had made a little 
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dinner for Liirij in which, she fondly hoped, all his 
tastes and fancies had heen consulted- After a 
glance round the table, he remarked that the fish Avas 
out of season. 

At a bachelor dinner where the attendance was 
scanty, he refused the two or three things that were 
offered him, til! the solitary waiter had left the room. 
** Won't you eat anything, Mr. Rogers ? " asked the 
host. " I will take some of that pie" (pointing to 
a vol-au-vent) "when there is anybody to give it to 
me." 

He bitterly repented of these two escapades, when, 
shortly afterwards, he was left out of a succession of 
small dinners to punish him, and was told why by 
one of the presiding beauties. The redeeming feature 
was that when (as Mr. Jarndyce would say) the 
wind was in the east, he was no respecter of personfl, 
and distributed raps on the knuckles without cere- 
mony to all alike, to the strong and the weak, the 
big and the little, the rich and the poor, the proud and 
theliunible. Indeed it is no more than justice to him 
to say, that he was commonly conciliated by humility, 
and was more especially irritated by self-confident 
people in liigii lienlth and high spirits, who took 
their share ot" the conversation, and forcibly broke 
in upon the monopoly of attention which he claimed 
or expected. Ilia sense of humour made Sydney 
Smith's fun irresistible, and it was his pride to have 
so distinguished a guest at his table ; but there was 
no love lost between them, and Kogers was all the 
bitterer in their incidental passages of arms from the 
consciousness of being (in Spenserian phrase) over- 
crowed. Thus at a dinner at the late Lord S — — 's, 
at which botli were jiresent, Sydney Smith, by way 
of railing it) with tlie humour of the company, — 
mostly composed of Jleltonlans and patrons of the 
turf, offered a bet, and added, " If I lose, I will pay 
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at once in a cheque on Rogers, Toogood, and Com- 
pany," which was then the name of the firm, " And 
it shall be paid," said Rogers, in his bitterest tone, 
" every iota of it^'' — alluding to Sydney Smith's 
supposed reply, much censured for its levity, on 
being asked whether he believed the whole of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. When Rogers told the story, 
he justified himself on the ground that Sydney 
Smith "meant to take advantage of their being in 
fine company to run him down as a tradesnmn." 
When Sydney Smith mentioned it, he declared that 
he had fallen into an involuntary error from not 
calculating on the depths of huinan weakness, and 
that the notion of giving offence never so much as 
crossed his mind. 

It should be added that Rogers had a morbid 
aversion for what he called *' dog and horse men," 
He had omitted to observe how completely the 
coarseness and ignorance which was supposed, or at 
least declared by novelists and dramatists, to mark 
the country gentlemen of his youth, have been rubbed 
off and refined away by increased facilities of inter- 
course and the resulting cultivation of all classes. 

Although a little jealous of Luttrell's superior 
fashion (of which an instance is given in the " Table 
Talk," p. 233), Rogers's favourite amongst the wits 
and talkers in repute was the author of" Letters to 
Julia," and the most refined of their common con- 
tempfcruries (admitting Sydney Smith's far larger 
grasp and higher vocation) will n])prove the selection. 
There could not be a more agreeable companion 
than Luttrell, — so light in hand, so graceful in 
manner, so conciliating in tone and gesture, with 
such a range of well-chosen topics, and such a fresh, 
8|>arkling, and abundant spring of fancy to play upon 
them* \Mien his poem (nicknamed " Letters from a 
Dandy to a Dolly") was published, a crack critic 
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began a review of it by suggesting that the autlior 
hml, as it were, cut up his gold-egg-laying goose by 
printing his entire stock in trade as a joker. Never 
critic made a greater mistake. Luttrell's sources of 
agreeability were inexhaustible, and they were >vithout 
alloy. To him belong some of the best inots recorded 
in " Mooru's Diary/' and Rogers accurately described 
his peculiar manner when he said, *' Luttrell is indeed 
a pleasant companion. None of the talkers whom I 
meet in London society can slide in a brilliant thing 
with such readiness as he does." 

Rogers treated Moore much as Johnson treated 
Goldsmith, — rated him soundly when present for not 
attending better to his own interests, and did not 
always spare him when absent, but would suffer no 
one else to utter a word against him. In allusion to 
his restlessness, Rogers used to say, " Moore dines in 
one place, wishing he was dining in another place, 
with an opera-ticket in his pocket which makes him 
wish he was dining nowhere." Moore's '* Diary " 
abounds with practical proofs of Rogers^s unceasing 
liberality and unobtrusive charity. It also contains 
one valuable testimony of a rarer kind ; — 

" Rogers stayed more than a week [at Bowood, Dec, 
1841]» Still freah in all hib faculties, and improved won- 
tlcrfuily in the only point where he ever was deficient, 
temper. lie now givea the natural aweetneas of hia disposi- 
tion fair play," 

It appears from one of Moore's letters to Lady 
Donegal, published in his " Memoirs," that he had 
suffered severely at a preceding period from Rogers's 
carping humour and fault-finding propensity, — 

"Hogers and I Lad a very pleasant tour of it, though I 
felt throughout it all, as I always feel with him, that the fear 
of losing hia good opinion almoat embitters the possession of 
it, and that, though in hie society one walk& upon roses^ it ie 
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with constant apprehension of the thorns that are among 
them. . . . He has left me rather out of conceit with my 
poem, ' Lalla Rookh ^ (as his fastidious criticism generally 
docs), and I have returned to it with rather an humbled spirit ; 
but I have ahreody altered my whole plan to please him, nnd 
I wilt do 60 no more, for I should make as long a voyage of 
it as his own * Columbus,* if 1 attended to all hia objections. 
His general opinion, however, is very flattering : he only 
finds fault with every part of it in detail; and this, youknow^ 
is the style of bis criticism of characters ; — an excellent person, 
but—." (Aug. 21, 1812; vol. viii. p. 114.) 

•* Your description of Rogers," replies Lady Donegal, ** is 
too like him. How vexatious it is that a man who has so 
much the power of pleasing and attaching people to him 
should mar the gifts of nature so entirely by giving way to 
that sickly and discontented turn of mind wliich makes him 
dissatisfied with everything, and disap[K)inted in all his views 
of life. Yet he can feel for others; and notwithstanding this 
unfortunate habit he has given himself of dwelling upon the 
faults and follies of his friends, he really can feel attachment ; 
and to you, I am certain, he is attached, though I acknow- 
ledr;c that the thorn sometimes makes <mc wish to throw 
away the roeca, and forego the pleasure to avoid the pain. 
Hut with all his faults I like him, though I know he spares 
me no more than any of his other dear friends." — Aug. 28, 
1812; vol. viiL p. 118. 

Rogers was unceasingly at war with the late Lady 
D. One day at dinner she called across the table: 
" Now, Mr. Rogers, I am sure you are talking about 
ine " (not attacking, as the current version runs), 
" Lady D.," was the retort, " I pass my life in de- 
fending you/' 

Although fashion is tolerably discriminating upon 
the whole, and commonly exacts an entrance-fee in 
sterling or current coin of some sort (either merit 
or celebrity) from all who arc not born and bred 
within her hallowed precincts, still individuals may 
now and tlien be seen there Avbose position is as 
puzzling as that of Pope's fly in amber: — 
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" The iMnj^ we know is neither rich nor rarci 

But wonder bow the devil it got there." 

For this anomalous species, Rogers professed un- 
mitigated contempt j and their usual resource, in- 
dustrious iiatterv, was "worse than wasted on him. 
One evening wlien, leaning on the arm of a friend, 
he was about to walk home from an evening party, a 
pretentious gentleman of this description made a des- 
perate attempt to fasten on them, and prefaced the 
meditated intrusion by saying that he never liked 
walking alone. ** I should have thought, sir," said 
Rogers, " that no one was so well satisfied with your 
company as yourself." 

If he had done no more than check pushing pre- 
sumption, or expose fawning insignificance, his habi- 
tual severity of comment would liave caused no 
reflection on his memory; bat it became so formidable 
at one timcj tliat bis guests might be seen manceu- 
vring which should leave the room last, so as not to 
undergo the apprehended ordeal; and it was said of 
him, with more wit than truth, that he made his way 
in the world, as Hannibal made his across the Alps, 
with vinegar. His adoption of a practice at variance 
with all his avowed theories has been accounted for 
by the weakness of his voice, which, it was argued, 
induced him to compel attention by bitterness, — like 
the backbiters described by Lord Brougham, "who, 
devoid of force to wield the sword, snatch tite dagger, 
and steep it in venom to make it fester in the 
scratch." This solution is unjust to Rogers, who 
was not driven to procure listeners by such means. 
It, moreover, exaggerates a failing which was com- 
mon to the wits of his earlier days, both in France 
and England. Three fourths of the good things at- 
tributed to Voltaire, Bcaumarchaia, Chesterfield, 
Selwyn, Sheridan, Walpole, Wilkes and their con- 
temporaries, would have found appropriate place in 
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the " School for Scandal ; " and before condemning 
Rogers on the evidence of those to whom the black 
side of his character was most frequently presented, 
we must hear those whose attention was constantly 
attracted to the white side. 

One female reminiscent, nurtured and domesticated 
with genius from her childhood, writes thus: — 

'* I knew the kind old man for five and twenty yeare. 
I eay kind advisedly, because no one did so many kind things 
to those who, being unable to dig, to beg are ashamed. The 
sharp sayings were remembered and repeated because they were 
80 clever. There are many as bitter, no one so clever. He 
was essentially a gentleman, by education, by association, — 
his manners were perfect Once, when breakfasting with 
him, upon taking our seats he called my daughter to his 
side, thus obliging a young man to leave his place ; feeling 
that this was not courteous, he said, * I nsk you to move 
because I love your parents so dearly that I feel as if you 
were my son/ 

•• He not only gave freely and generously, but looked out 
for occasions of being kind. My father once saw him, and 

he asked after a mutual acquaintance — * How is K ?* 

the reply was — 'As well as a man with nine children and 
a email income can be;' the next day Mr. Rogers eent him 
fifty pounds A friend once asked him to assist a young 
man at college ; he gave immediately twenty pounds, and 
after leaving the house returned to say, ' There is more 
money to be had from the same j>laco, if wanted!' Wo 
ought to observe how much all that ap|>ear8 from time to 
time tells to his credit in the various Memoirs, &c. You 
find him always a peacemaker, always giving wise counselj 
generous and kind." — Prinatt AfS. 

The author of "The Winter's Walk," after al- 
luding to " the keen point of many a famed reply," 
proceeds ; — 

** But by s holier light thy angel restia 
Tbc iinwn, reoonli of more gvntla deedi^-* 
And by a boUcr lighl thy sngd worn 
The tear oil bbcd for Uiunblc ailavrics, 
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ITi' indulgent hour of kimlness stol'n away 
From the free leisure of thy Wf:l!-spcnt day, 
For some poor strut^t^Iing son ofGcniua, bent 
Under the weight of heartfiick discontent. 

And by that light^s soft radiance I review 

Thy unpretending kiudnetu;, calm and true, 

Not to me only; but iii bitterest hours 

To one whom Heaven endowed with varied powers. 

By Borrow weakened, by disease unnerved. 
Faithful at least the friend he had nat served : 
For the same voice essayed tliat hour to oheer 
Which nuw sounds welcome to hix grandchild's ear ; 
And the timne hand, to aid that life'u deeUuei 
Wliosc gentle clasp so late was linked in mine." 

Few readers can require to be reminded of the closing 
scenes in the '' Life of Sheridan," when Rogers ad- 
vanced 150/. (not the iirst of the same amount, says 
the biographer) to procure the expiring orator the 
poor privilege of dying undisturbed, 

" Ohf it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow, 

And friendships so cold, in the great and blj^hborn ; 
To tliiot what a long list of titles may follow 

The relics of him whu died friendless and lorn. 
How proud they can fluek to the funeral array 

Of one whom they shunned in his sickness and Borrow, 
How bailifla may seize Ar'j last blanket to-day 

Whose pall BhoU be held up by nobles to-morrow." 

But it cheers the heart to see one neither great nor 
highborn stepping forward to prevent that last blanket 
from being seized; and, "in the train of all this 
jihalanx of Dukes, Marquises, Eai-ls, Viscounts, Barons, 
Honourables, Right Honourables, Princes of the BlooJ, 
and First Officers of the State, it was not a little in- 
teresting to see walking humbly, side by side, the 
only two men who liad not waited for the call of 
vanity to display itself, — Dr. Bain and Mr. Rogers."* 

When some one complained in Thomas Carapbeirs 
hearing, that Rogers said spiteful things : '* Borrow 
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five hundred pounds of him," was the comment, " and 
he will never say one word against you until you 
want to repay him." He told a lady (the reminiscent 
before quoted) that Campbell borrowed 500/., upon 
the plea that if he had that sum, it would do him a 
good service.* Three weeks afterwards he brought 
back the money, saying that he found it would not be 
prudent to risk it. " At this time/' added Rogers, 
" 1 knew that he was every day pressed for small 
sums." 

Here is an excmplarily kind action followed up by 
uncxceptionably kind words. We could fill pap^es 
with other well-authenticated instances of his consi- 
derate generosity. They have come to light gradually; 
and it is a remarkable fact that, whilst he was an- 
nually giving away large suras, his name figured 
little in subscription lists. He may (as we have 
heard objected) have been acting all along rather 
from calculation than from impulsiveness, from head 
not heart. He may have been following Paley's 
counsel, who recommends us to cultivate our better 
feelings by almsgiving, if only with a view to our own 
self- complacency. Or he may have been simply more 
fortunate in his experimental benevolence than the 
nobleman who, on being advised to try doing a little 
good by way of a new pleasure, replied that he had 
tried it already and found no ple^isure in it. To 
what does this analysis of motive d la liochefoumuld 
amount after all ? Surely, to seek and find happiness 
in doing good, is to be good. Admitting that the 
mere voluptuary, and the general benefactor, have 
each the same end, self, — still the difference in the 
means employed constitutes a sufficiently wide and 
marked distinction between the two. When we have 
calmly computed how umch good might be done daily, 
how much happiness diffused, without the sacrifice of 
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a wish or caprice, without the interruption of a habit, 
by thousands of the richer classes who never turn 
aside to aid the needy or elevate the lowly, — when 
we have done this, we shall then be in a fitting frame 
of mind for estimating the superiority of a man who 
had arrived at just conclusions regarding the real uses 
of wealth, and acted on them. 

'* Sir," said Adams, "ray definition of charity is, a 
generous disposition to relieve the distressed." "There 
is something in tliat definition," answered Mr. Peter 
Pounce, " which I like well enough ; it is, as you say, 
a dispo??ition, and does not so much consist in the act 
as in the disposition to do it." There are plenty of 
Peter Pounces in our society. What we want are 
the AUworthys, or the worldly philosophers, on 
whose tombstones may be read without provoking a 
smile of irony ; *' What I spent, 1 had ; what I gave, 
I have; what I saved, I lost." We commend tliis 
epitaph to the attention of the rnillionaire wlio has 
been accused of wishing to invest the accumulations 
of more tlian half a century in one big bank-note and 
carry it out of the world with him. When (see 
"Table Talk," p, 51) Lord Erskine heard that some, 
body had died worth 200,000/., he observed, " Well, 
that's a very pretty sura to begin the next world 
with." Rogers had reserved for the next world just 
one eighth of that sum, exclusive of the contents of 
his house, — not enough, had his income from the 
Bank failed, to enable him to enjoy the comforts 
which age, infirmity, and confirmed habits had made 
necessary to him in this. 

He bore the robbery of his Eank, which might have 
led to very serious consequences, with great equa- 
nimity, and said it had done him good, — by the chas- 
tening effect of adversity, and by bringing out the 
good qualities of his friends. It was after repeating 
Pope's line, — 

" Bare the mean beart that beats beneath a etar," 
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that he one day mentioned, by way of qualification, 
the munificence and promptitude witli which noble 
as well as simple had hurried to aid and sympathise 
with him. One i)eer is said to have placed 100,000^. 
at his disposal. 

The best accessible specimens of his epistolary 
style will be found in the eighth volume of " Jloore's 
Memoirs," edited by Lord John Russell, who says 
that Rogers himself selected those of his letters which 
were to be published. They are evidently written 
with the scrupulous care which marks everything he 
undertook; and we will answer for it that Iiis love- 
letters, should they ever come to light, will bear 
internal evidence of having been composed on a 
diametrically opposite principle to that recommended 
by Rousseau, who says that the writer should begin 
without knowing what he is going to say and end 
without knowing what he has said. Three or four of 
Rogers's letters relate to " Columbus," He writes to 
consult Moore as to wliich of sundry very ordinary 
verses is the best, telling him, on one occasion, that 
half of a particular line has received the sanction of 
Sharp and Mackintosh, and anxiously requiring to be 
informed if he agreed with them. 

One of the most pleasing of these compositions is 
that (p. 9.5) in which he gives an account of the 
family of a brother who had retired from the Hank 
with an ample fortune, and was really living the life 
of rural enjoyment which the poet affected to think 
the acme of felicity. In another (p. 79) he avows a 
confirmed dislike to letter-writing. The notes which 
he wrote in the common commerce of the world are 
models of conciseness and calligraphy. If ever hand- 
writing corres|K)nded with and betrayed character, it 
was his; — neat, clear, and yet not devoid of elegance. 
** Will you breakfiist with me to-morrow ? S. R.," 
was his pithy invitatiun to a celebrated wit and beauty. 
" Won't I ? II. D.," was the congenial response. 
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There is no good likeness of him. The fact is, hu 
would never allow one to be tjikcn. He preferred 
that by Lawrence, because it was the most fluttering. 
There is one designed and drawn on stone by an 
amateur artist (Lady Morgan's niece, Mrs. Geale) in 
1838, wliich woidd have been excellent, had she 
ventured to give him his actual age at the time. 
Dantan's caricature bust is hardly a caricature, and 
for that ver}-- reason he held it in horror. One day 
Moore was indiscreet or malicious enough to say that 
a fresh stock had been sent over, and that he hud 
seen one in a shop window. ** It is pleasant news,^* said 
Kogers ; " and pleasant to be told of it by a friend,'* 

The accident which deprived him of the power of 
locomotion was the severest of trials to a man of his 
active habits and still extraordinary strength ; for 
he delighted in walking, and thought his health 
depended upon the exercise he took in this way. Not 
long before, he hud boasted of having had a breakfast 
party at home, — then gone to a wedding breakfast, 
where he returned thanks for the bridesmaids, — then 
to Chiswick, where he was presented to an imperial 
highness, — dined out, — gone to the Opera, — looked 
in at a ball, and walked home. — all within the compass 
of fourteen hours. *'When I first saw hira after his 
fall," writes the lady already quoted, " I found him 
lying on his bed, which was drawn near the bed-room 
window, that he might look upon the Park, Taking 
my hand, he kissed it, and I felt a tear drop on it, 
and that was all the complaint or regret that he ever 
expressed. Never did lie allude to it to me, nor, I 
believe, to any one." 

One day, between six and seven, when he was just 
going to dinner, hearing a knock at the door, he 
desired his faithful and attached servant, Edmund, to 
say, not at home. " Who was it ? " he inquired. E, 
— ,sir/' B. »' And who is Colonel ?" 



"Colonel — 

U. " The gentleman who upset you, sir, and caused 
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your accident." 7?. " It is an agreeable recollection, 
did he come to refresh it?" E. "Oh, sir, he calls 
very often to inquire for you." R. *' Does he? then, 
if he calls again, don*t let him in, and dorCt tell me of 
a/." The gallant officer was (at worst) the innocent 
cause of the mishap ; for as his brougham was passing 
at an ordinary pace, Rogers, who was about to cross, 
suddenly checked himself, lost his balance, and fell 
with his hip against the kerb-stone. 

He used to say that he had never enjoyed two con- 
secutive days' good health till he was past fifty; 
and he rather coveted than avoided allusions to his 
age. On one occasion, in his eighty-eighth year, he 
was accidentally left alone in the dark witli a lady, 
who pretended to think her reputation in danger. 
" Ah, my dear, if sweet seventy-eight would come 
again I inais ces beaxu jours font passis,^* 

He told gracefully, with bis usual deliberate sim- 
plicity and studied artlessness, a little incident of 
the same period. *' They were playing at forfeits. 
Miss S. had to pay a kiss. ' Oh, it was to my uncle ; 
so I paid it gladly.* * Suppose it had been to me?* ' I 
should have paid it cheerfully*^ Was not that a bitter- 
and-sweet advert) ? " 

When some one was speaking of a fine old man 
before Swift, he exclaimed, in a spirit of melancholy 
" There's no such thing as a fine old 
if either his head or his heart had been worth 



foreboding, 



man 



anytliing, they would have worn him out long ago," 
Till near ninety, Rogers was a striking exception to 
this rule. He then gradually dropped into that 
state, mental and bodily, wliich raises a reasonable 
doubt wbetlier prolonged life be a 
curse — 

•*Omm 

M^mbrorum tlamno tnnjor tiemcniaK, qav nee 
Nomina »4*rvnruni. noc vuUlu agncMCJl amicfbn, 
Cum qut-MB prnteritii rcrnnrit DOCte, Dec illot 
Quus i^euuif, (^ui^ imIuxiI." 
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Althougli his impressions of long past events were 
as fresh as evei\ lie furgot the nmucs of liis relations 
and oldest friends whilst they were sitting with him, 
and told the same stories to the same people two or 
three times over in the same interview. But there 
were frequent glimpses of intellect in all its original 
brightness, of tenderness, of refinement, and of grace. 
"Once driving out with him," says a female corre- 
spondent, *' I asked him after a lady whom he could 
not recollect. He pulled the cheek-string, and ap- 
pealed to his servant. ' Do I know Lady M ? ' 

The reply was, * Yes, sir.' This Avas a painful mo- 
ment to us both. Taking my hand, he said, * Never 
mind, my dear, I am not yet reduced to stop the 
carriage and ask if I know you,^ " 

To another female friend, who was driving out 
with him shortly after, he said, " Whenever you are 
angry with one 3'ou love, think that that dear one 
might die that moment. Your anger will vanish at 
once." 

During the last four or five years he was constantly 
expatiating on the advantages of marriage. " It was 
a proud, a blessed privilege," he would repeat, " to 
be the means, under Providence, of clothing an im- 
mortal soul in chiy." He introduced and pursued 
this theme without respect to persons, and not un- 
frcquently recommended matrimony to married people 
who would have lent a readier ear to a proposal of 
separation or divorce- In explanation of the rumours 
circulated from time to time in his younger days 
respecting his own attempts to confirm precept by 
example, he suid, " that whenever his name had been 
coupled with that of a single lady^ he had thought it 
hia duty to give out that he had been refused." On 
his regretting that he had not married, because then 
he should have had a nice woman to care for him, it 
was suggested, — " How do you know she would not 
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have cared for somebody else ? " — an awkward doubt 
at all times. 

His own version of his nearest approximation to 
the nuptial tie was, that, when a young man, he 
admired and sedulously sought the society of the 
most beautiful girl he then, and still, thought lie had 
ever seen. At the end of the London season, at a 
ball, she said : " I go to-morrow to Worthing. Arc 
you coming there?" He did not go. Some months 
afterwards, being at Ranelugh, he saw the attention 
of everj' one drawn towards a large party, in the centre 
of which was a lady on the arm of her husband. 
Stepping forward to see this wonderful beauty, he 
found it was his love. She merel}' said : *' You never 
came to Worthing," 

He latterly took great delight in hearing the Bible 
read, especially passages of the snbliiucst p<x^try, and 
those of exquisite moral beauty. This kind office 
was frequently j)crformed for him by a lady as much 
distinguished by her private virtues as formerly by 
qualities which enchanted the public. In the course 
of religious conversation arising out of her readings, 
she suggested to him the subject of the Sacrament. 
After due consideration, he expressed himself desirous 
of receiving it from his old friend, the Dean of St. 
Paul's. The Dean, after some conference with him, 
consented to his request, and accordingly administered 
the sacramental rile to llogers, his sister (then, like 
her brother, in a state of great bodily infirmity), the 
lady above alluded to, her daughter, and one other 
person for whom he expressed very sincere affection. 

In the case of most men over whom the grave had 
closed so recently, we should have refrained from 
8uch minuteness of personal detail, however curious 
or illustrative. But the veil had been removed from 
the private life of Rogers long before we approached 
the sanctuary; and we are not resiwnsible for the 
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profanation, if it be one. His habits, his mode of 
life, his predilections^ his aversions, his caustic say- 
ings, his benevolent actions, have been treated like 
common property as far back as the living generation 
can remember. They have been discussed in all 
circles, and have occasionally appeared (with varying 
degrees of accuracy) in print. Now that monarchs 
have left off changintr their shirts at crowded levees, 
we should be puzzled to name any contemporary 
celebrity who, whether he liked it or not, had been so 
much or so constantly before the public as Rogers. He 
knew everybody, and everybody knew him. He spoke 
without reserve to tlte first comer, and the chance 
visitor was admitted to his intimacy as unwarily as 
the tried friend. This argued a rare degree of con- 
scious rectitude and honourable self-reliance; and in 
estimating his character, in balancing the final ac- 
count of his merits and demerits^ too much stress 
cannot be laid on the searching nature of the ordeal 
he has undergone. Choose out the wisest, brightest, 
noblest of mankind^ and how many of them could 
bear to be thus pursued into the little comers of 
their lives ? — ** all their faults observed, set in a note- 
book, learned and conned by rote ? " Most assuredly, 
if the general scope and tendency of their conduct be 
no worse, they may, one and all, — to borrow the im- 
pressive language of Erskinc, — " walk through the 
shadow of death, with all their faults about them, 
with as much cheerfulness as in the common path of 
life." But if great virtues may not atone for small 
frailties, or kind deeds for unkind words, ** they must 
call upon the mountains to cover them, for which of 
them can present, for Onmiscient examination, a pure, 
unspotted, and faultless course ? " 
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The members who do most honour to the legal pro- 
fession are not those who make its distinctions and 
eniohnnents their sole object, — for they often cut a 
florry figure beyond its sphere, — but those who com- 
bine with the diligent and conscientious discharge of 
its duties a fair proportion of the acquirements or 
qualities which are appreciated in society. Amongst 
the most remarkable of such men was the late James 
Smith, and we feel it a duty to record the few par- 
ticulars we have been able to collect concerning him. 

He was the son of an eminent solicitor, and born 
in London, February IGtli, 1775. In January, 1785, 
he was placed at school with the Rev. Mr. Burford, 
at Chigwell, in Essex, which he left in June, 1789, for 
the New College at Hackney, where he remained one 
year- His education was completed under Mr. Wano- 
gtrocht, at Alfred House, Camberwell. He was 
articled to his father in 1792, and in due time taken 
into partnership. He was also appointed joint- 
solicitor to the Ordnance Board, and succeeded to the 
sole appointment on his father's death in 1832. 

We rather think, from his description, that his father 
was a practitioner of the old school, not very tolerant 
of digressions from the beaten track, and likely 
enough to regard either or both of his distinguished 
sons as — 

** Some youth his porcnta* wiihei doomed to croM^ 
AVho peoi ft iUuza when be should engroas.** 

tut the old gentleman had sufficient respect for 
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literature to point out Dr. Johnson to Ills son James, 
■who, though he couIJ not have been more than 
eight years old at the time, retained a vivid recol- 
lection of the circumstance — Virgilium ianium vidL 

To the best of our information, James's coup d'essai 
in literature was a hoax in tlie shape of a series of 
letters to the editor of the "Gentleman's Magazine," 
detailing some extraordinary antiquarian discoveries 
and facts in natural history, which tiie wortliy Syl- 
vanus Urban inserted without the least suspicion ; 
and we understand that the members of the Anti- 
quarian and Zoological Societies are stil! occasionally 
in the habit of appealing to them in corroboration of 
their theories. In 1803, he became a constant con- 
tributor to the **Pic-Nic" and" Cabinet" weekly jour- 
nals, in conjunction with Mr. Cumberland, Sir James 
Bland Burgess, Jlr. Ploratio Smith, and others. The 
founder of these publications was Colonel Greville, 
a man of family, fasliion, and cultivated taste, on 
whom Lord Byron has conferred a not xery enviable 
immortality — 

** Or hail at once the patron and tlie pile 
Of vice and folly, Grcvillo and Argyle." 



One of James Smith's favourite anecdotes related to 
him. The Colonel requested his young ally to call at 
his lodgings, and in the course of their first interview 
related the jiarticulars of the most curious circum- 
stance in his life. He was taken prisoner during 
the American war, along M-ith three other officers of 
tlie same rank : one evening they were summoned 
into the presence of Washington, who announced to 
them that the conduct of their government^ in con- 
demning one of his officers to death as a rebel, com- 
pelled liim to make reprisals, and that inuch to his 
regret he was under the necessity of requiring them 
to cast lots without delay to decide which of them 
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should be hanged. They were then bowed out, and 
returned to their quarters. Four slips of pajK'r were 
put into a hat, and the shortest was drawn by Captain 
Asgill, who exclaimed, " I knew how it would be ; I 
never won so much as a hit at backgammon in my 
life.'* As Greville told the story, he was selected to sit 
up with Captain Asgill, under the pretext of compa- 
nionship, but in reality to prevent hira from escaping, 
and leaving the honour amongst the remaining three, 
"And what," inquired Smith, "did you say to comfort 
him ?" ** Why I remember saying to him when they 
left us, ^llantj it, oldfelloWy never mind ; ' " but it may 
be doubted (added Smith) whether he drew much 
comfort from the exhortation. Lady Asgill persuaded 
the French minister to interpose, and the captain was 
permitted to escape. 

Both James and Horatio were also contributors 
to the "Monthly Mirror," then tlie property of 
Mr. Thomas Hill, a gentleman who had the good 
fortune to live familiarly with three or four gene- 
rations of authors; the same, in short, with whom 
the subject of this memoir thus playfully remon- 
strated: "Hill, you take an unfair advantage of 
an accident ; the register of your birth was burnt in 
the great fire of London, and you now give yourself 
out for younger than you are." Their "Imitations of 
Horace" (afterwards reprinted in a separate volume) 
originally apj)eared in Hill's miscellany. 

The fame of the brothers was confined to a limited 
circle until the publication of " The Rejected Ad- 
dresses," which rose at once into almost unprecedented 
celebrity, and still keeps \i& place amongst the best of 
the jewc d'esprit which have outlived the occasions 
which gave rise to them, — aa the " Rolliad," "Anti- 
cipation," the choice papers of the "Antijacobin," and 
the " New Whig Guide." 

It is a well-known fact in literary history that many 
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of the most popular productions failed at first to 
attract the coniidence or excite the cupidity of ** the 
trade." "Pelham" was on the point of being returned 
upon the writer's hands, when Mr. Colburn chanced 
to glance over a few pages of the manuscript, and 
with instinctive sagacity divined the value of the 
prize, "The Rejected Addresses" (as the preface to 
the nineteenth edition informs us) had been rejected 
over and over again in the literal acceptation of the 
tenn, when Mr. Miller offered to undertake the risk 
of publication, and share the profits, if any — laying 
(as James Smith used to say) a peculiar stress upon 
the ?/. At the appearance of the third or fourth 
edition, they sold their share to the same publisher 
for one thousand pounds, the " Imitations of Horace" 
being thrown intotlie bargain : for these, though clever, 
can hardly be said to have enjoyed an independent 
reputation or done more than follow in the wake. 

Lord Byron, in allusion to the rapid success of 
**Childe Harold," saya, "I awoke and found myself 
famous J " (which, by the way, a witty runaway wife 
parodied by saying, " I awoke and found myself in- 
famous.") The authors of *' The Rejected Addresses " 
might have said the same< Within a week, reviews 
and newspapers of all shades and complexions were 
praising their production, or speculating on their 
identity ; and the moment they threw oft* the mask^ 
their acquaintance was eagerly courted by the nota- 
bilities of the day. Amongst others, the Dowager 
Countess of Cork — the first English woman of rank 
who threw open her house to literature, or made in- 
tellectual distinction a recognised passport to socit'ty 
— was anxious to have them at her soirees, and com- 
missioned one of the established lions to bring them, 
Whether the commission was awkwardly executed, or 
their pride took alarm too readily, or the occasion for 
a joke was too tempting to be lost, it is currently 
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peportecl that an answer to the following purpoit was 
returned : — 

" My dear , — Pray make our beat excuses to your 

noble and hospitable friend, and eay we regret extremely that 
it will not be in our power to accept the flattering invitation 
80 obligingly communicated through you, for ray brother is 
engaged to grin through a horse-collar at a country fair, and 
I myself to dance a hornpipe at Sadler's Wells upon tliat uight. 

" Very truly yours, 

" J. Smith." • 

JIany of the very writers who were parodied 
hastened to bear testimony to the accuracy of the 
imitations, and joined heartily in the hiugh. 

Lord I'lyron wrote from Italy to Mr. Murray, — 
" Tell him we forgive hira, were ho twenty times our 
satirist." 

" I certainly must have written this myself," said 
Sir Walter Scott, pointing to the description of the 
fire, "although I forget upon what occasion." 

Crubbe^ on being introduced to James Smith at Mr, 
Spencer's villa at Kichmond, seized both his bunds, 
and exclaimed with a loud laugh, "Ah! my old 
enemy, how do you do ? " 

The introduction to Mr. Spencer himself is thus 
described in the preface already mentioned : — 

" Lydia \V1iite, a literary laJy, who waa prone to fee*l the 
lions of the day, invited one of us to dinner; but, recollect- 
ing afterwards that William Spencer fonned one of the party, 
vrrotu to the latter to put him off; telling him that a man 
wa« to be at her table whom he ' would not like to meet.' 
* Pray who is this whom I should not like to meet/ inquired tho 
f>oct '01' answered tho lady, • one of those men who have 
made that shameful attack u|)on you ! ' ' The very man upon 
earth 1 should hke to know I* rejoined the lively and careless 
bnnL The two individuals accordingly met, and have con- 
tinued fast friends ever mnoe." 



* Mr. U. Sfflitb t«*llj lu that tiie letter waa n«Vir wtmL 
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Still Mr. vSpcncer did not above half like it. " It's 
all very well for once," he subsequently remarked, 
** but doiiH do it again. I had been almost forgotten 
when you revived me ; and now all the newspapers 
and reviews ring with ' this fashionable trashy 
author.'" 

Fitzgerald, one of those most broadly burlesqued*, 
met James Smith at an anniversary dinner of the 
Literary Fund : — 

Fitzgerald {w\ih good humour). — " Mr, Smith, I mean to 
recite after dinner." 

Mr, Smith.—" Do you ? " 

Fitzgerald, — " Yes ; you 11 have more of * God bleas the 
Regent and the Duke of York.' " 

Monk Lewis became the friend of the authors, but 
never could be got to admit the truth of the itiiitation 
in his own case. " Many of them/' was his remark 
to Lady Holland, *'arc very fair, but mine is not at 
all like; they have made me write burlesque, which I 
never do." '^ Y'ou don't know your own talent," 
was the consolatory reply. 

On the whole, the only discontented persons were 
the poets who were left out. 

James Smith used to dwell with much pleasure on 
the criticism of a Leicestershire clergyman : '* I do 
not see why they should have been rejected : I think 
some of them very good." This, he woukl add, is 
almost as good as the avowal of the Irish bishop, that 
there were some things in " GuUiver's Travels" which 
he could not believe. 

We have often heard him asked whether he could 
identify his own share of the composition^ but lie 



He must have got used to it : — 

" Let hoarse Fitzgerald bawl 

His creaking couplets in a tavern Imll.^ 

English Bards and Scotch Ueoiewers. 
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generally evaded the inquiry by declaring the publi- 
cation to be strictly joint, — lUpropos of which he gave 
us Sheridan's account of his own and his first wife*8 
labours on their first arrival in town : " We composed 
together, and our labours might well be called joints 
for we had no chance of a joint till they were com- 
pleted." Every now and then, however, he would allude 
to particular passages as his own, and, by Mr. Horatio 
Smith's kindness, we are now enabled to give the 
long desiderated information regarding the authorship. 
The notion was first started by a gentleman con- 
nected with the theatres (not the actor) named Ward, 
christened Portsoken Ward by II. Smith, from his 
fondiiess for port. They took different authors, wrote 
their papers apart, and then submitted them to each 
other; but the subsequent alterations seldom exceeded 
verbal improvements or the addition of a few lines. 

By James Smith, 

2. The Baby's Debut. By W. W. (Wordsworth.) 

6. Hampshire Farmer's Address. By W. C. 
(Cobbett.) 

7. The Rebuilding. By W. S. (Southey.) 

13. Playhouse Musings. By S. T. C. (Coleridge.) 

14. Drury Lane Hustings; A New Halfpenny 
Ballad. By a Pic-Xic Poet (a quiz on what are 
called humorous songs). 

16. Theatrical Alarm Bell- By the editor of the 
M. P. ("Morning Post.") 

17. The Theatre. By the Rev. G. C. (Crabbe.) 

18. 19, 20. Macbeth; George Barnwell; and the 
Stranger, Travesties. 

By Horatio Smitr. 

1. Loyal Effusions. By W. T. F, (Fitzgerald.) 

3. An Address without a Phoenix. By S. T. P. 
(this was a real address sent in by the writer). 
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4. Cui Bono ? By Lord B. (Byron) — except the 
first stanza, which was written by James. 
6. The Living Lustres. By T. M. (Moore,) 

8. Drury's Dirge. By L. M. (Laura Matilda.) 

9. A Tale of Drury Lane. By W. S, (Scott.) 

10. Johnson's Ghost. 

11. The Beautiful Incendiary, By the Hon. W. S, 
(Spencer.) 

12. Fire and Ale. By M. G. L. (Lewis.) 

15. Architectural Atoms. By Dr. B. (Bushy.) 
21. Punch's Apotheosis. By T, H. 
A note to the last article runs thus: — 

" Theodore Hook, at that time a very young man, and 
the comp:inion of the author in many wilJ frolics. The 
cleverness of hia subsequent prose compositions has cast his 
early stage Pongs into oblivion. This parody was, in the 
accouJ edition, transferred from Colman to Hook," 



It was so transferred, because Colman was ex- 
ceedingly aunoyed, and IJook, it is well known, would 
lauf^h at it. We cannot discover the slightest re- 
semblance to either. 

The numbers in the lists correspond with those in 
the table of contents of the last and best edition, 
published by Mr. Mnrray in 1839.* The preface 
was written by Horatio, and the notes by James. 

"To one of us," it is stated in the preface, "the 
totally unexpected success of this little work proved 
an important event, shice it mainly decided him some 
years afterwards to embark in tliat literary career 
which the continued favour of the novel-reading 
public has rendered both pleasant and profitable to 
him," Mr. Horatio Smith, tlie author of "Brambletye 
House," " Ziliah," and other popular works of fiction, is 



• Mr. Murray gave 13]^ for the copyri^^bt in 1B19, after the 16th 
tidition. lie has sinoc published three ediliuiis, Emd sold nearly four 
thousand copies. 
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the member of the brotherhood who speaks here- 
James, though he felt proud of his brother's increas- 
ing reputation *, doggedly adhered to his favourite 
maxim, that when a man has once made a good hit, 
he should rest upon it, — a maxim which be was wont 
to strengthen by Bishop AYarburton's authority. 
When Anster, the author of the " Bath Guide,'' was 
presented to the veteran, he said, " Young man, I 
will give you a piece of advice: you have written a 
highly successful work — never put pen to paper 

Lin. 

At the same time he was obliged to own that a 
man's reputation might require an occasional burnish- 
ing, and would humorously illustrate the limited and 
ephemeral nature of fame by an incident that once 
happened to himself in a Brighton coach. An old 
lady, struck by his extraordinary familiarity with 
things and people, at length burst forth, — "And pray, 
sir, you who seem to know everybody — pray, may I 
ask who you are ?" " James Smith, ma'am," This 
evidently conveyed nothing to her mind, and a fellow- 
passenger added, ** One of the authors of * Rejected 
Addresses.*" The old lady stared at them by turns, 
and then ejaculated, *^ I never heard of the gentleman 
or the book before." 

He considered it no breach of his maxim to con- 
tribute occasionally to the lighter periodical publica- 
tions, or to assist his friend Mathews in the concoction 
of his entertainments. Most of the best songs of the 
great comedian were from his pen.f Brevity, how- 
ever, whatever it may be with others, was certainly 
the soul of wit with him; and the only article of any 
length we remember from his pen — a critique of 
some cookery books, written for a review started on 

* He UM(1 to *%y lo ITorttio : ** I am often com}AuMnU>d Ml your 
writingB, but people tlou*! liku to be contrmdictctt and ao I let It psM." 
t 8«t Hn. M«tbewa a ** l*ire of MjUbewa " on thia aobjoct. 
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a new plan by Mr. Ciunberland — was a comparative 

failure, notwithstanding the obvious fitness of the 
subject for pleasantry. 

He was also frequently applied to by dramatic 
writers for a comic song, a hit at the follies of the 
day, or other assistance of the kind, which was always 
readily afforded, and generally proved eminently 
useful to the piece. The interest thus taken in 
theatrical matters naturally led to his being made 
free of the green-room j and he used to relate an 
incident curiously illustrative of the morals of the 
stage twenty or thirty years ago. An actress of 
note one night addressed him thus : '* Mr, Smith, 
you are constantly here, but you do not ajipuar 
to attach yourself to any of our ladies." " Ah, 
madam/' was the reply, '* that proves my discretion ; 
you little knoAV what is going on in private between 
me and some of you." 

From the commencement of the "New Monthly 
Mngazine," in 1821, he was a frequent contributor. 
His "Grimm's Ghost" in particular attracted much 
attention; and a collection of his papers, under the 
title of "East and West," was once advertised by Mr. 
Colburn, tliough the intention was subsequently 
abandoned. 

His social qualities were those which will live the 
longest in the recollection of his friends; for he was 
one of the pleasantest companions imaginable, and 
it was difficult to pass an evening in his company 
without feeling in better humour with the world; such 
was the influence of his iiiexliaustible funds of amuse- 
ment and information, his lightness, liveliness, and 
good sense. He was not very witty or brilliant, nor 
even very ready at repartee. Indeed we are pretty 
sure that most of the best things recorded of him 
were impromptus fails d loisir ; hut no man ever 
excelled him in starting pleasant topics of conversa- 
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tion, and sustaining it; nor was it well possible for a 
party of moderate dimensions, when he was of it, to 
be dull. The droll anecdote, the apt illustration, the 
shrewd remark, — a trait of humour from Fielding, a 
scrap of a song from the ** Beggars* Opera," a knock- 
down retort of Johnson's, a couplet from Pope or 
Dryden, — all seemed to come as they were wanted, 
and, as he was always just as ready to listen as to 
talk, acted each in turn as a sort of challenge 
to the company to bring forth their budgets and 
contribute towards the feast. As Scott says of Rash- 
leigh Osbaldistone, " he was never loud, never over- 
bearing, never so much occupied with his own 
thoughts as to outrun either the patience or the 
comprehension of those he conversed with. His 
ideas succeeded each other with the gentle but unin- 
terinitting flow of a plentiful and bounteous spring, 
whilst others who aim at distinction in conversation, 
rush along like the turbid gush from the sluice of a 
niillpond, as hurried and as easily exhausted.'* 

His gentleman-like manners and fine person — set 
off by strict attention to his dress — added not a little 
to the effect; and as he disliked argument, and never 
lost his temper or willingly gave offence, it would 
have been no easy matter for others to lose theirs or 
offend him. His memory was prodigious, but it was 
principally stored witti the choicest morsels from the 
standard English jioets, comic writers, and dramatists 
(which formed his favourite reading), and like Mack- 
intosh, as described b^' Mr. Sydney Smith, he so 
managed it as to make it a source of pleasure and 
instruction rather than ** that dreadful engine of col- 
loquial oppression into which it is sometimes erected." 
Of late years he was occabionally accused of re|>eating 
his favourite stories and epigrams too often, but they 
were generally new to some jHsrsons in the company, 
and most of them were of such a nature as a cultivated 
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mind always recurs to with delight — decies repetita 
placebimL He had a good car for music, and voice 
enough to sing bis own songs with full effect. 

We need hardly state that, long after the first flush 
of his celebrity, he was a welcome guest in the best 
houses, town and country. Latterly, however, he 
seldom left town except on occasional visits to Mr. 
H. Smith, at Brighton ; Mr. Croker, at Moulsey ; and 
Lord Abinger, at Abinger Hall. Though never guilty 
of intemperance, he was a martyr to the gout; and 
independently of the difficulty he experienced in 
locomotion, he partook largely of the feeling avowed 
by his old friend Jekyll, who used to say that, if com- 
pelled to live in the country, he would have the drive 
before his house paved like the streets of London, 
and hire a hackney coach to drive up and down all 
day long. 

He used to tell with great glee a story showing the 
general conviction of his dislike to ruralities. He was 
sitting in the library at a country-house, when a 
gentleman proposed a quiet stroll into the pleasure 
grounds: 

" Stroll I why, (lon*t you see my gouty shoe ? " 

" Yea, I see tliat pluin enough, and I wish I'd brought one 
too; but theyVe all out now." 

" Well, and whut then ?" 

*• What Lhen ? Why, my dear fellow, you don't mean to 
Bay that you have really got the gout? I thought you had 
only put on that ahoe to get off being shown over the im- 
provements." 

In town, one of the houses at which he visited 
most was Lord Harrington's. He was a nice observer 
of manners ; and the perfect higli-breecling which 
characterises every member of the Stanhope family, 
without exception, was exactly to his taste. 

Another of his favourite houses was Lady Bles- 
sington's. He admired her powers of conversation ; 
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lie loved to mingle amongst aoc'ial, literary, and 
political celebrities ; and he thought Count D'Orsay 
one of the most accomplished and agreeable men he 
had ever known. At Lady Blessington's request he 
frequently contributed to the ** Book of Beauty ; " 
for example, the verses on Mrs. Lane Fox, and Mrs. 
Verschoyle. He was also in the habit of sending 
her occasional epigrams, complimentary scraps of 
verse, or punning notes, like the following; — 

" The newspapers tell us that your new carriage is very 
highly varnished. This, I presume, means your wheeled 
carriage. The merit of your pergonal carringe has always 
been to my mind its absence from all varnish. The question 
requires that a jury should be impamiellcdJ" 

Or this : — 

** Dear Lady Blessington, — When you next see your 
American friendi have the goodnesd to accost him na follows : 

** In EngUnd rivers all are males — 
For instance Father Thames; 
"\Vh<>cvcr in Columbia sails, 

Fiotls tbem ina'mselles or dnniQi. 

" Tes, there the soaer 8«x presides, 
Aquatic I assure ye, 
And Mrs. SIppy rolls her tidei, 
Responsive (o Miss Souri. 

" Your ladyship's faithful and 

" Devoted servant, 

"James Smith."* 

Ilis bachelorship is thus attested in his niece's 
album : — 

^ Should I seek Ujmin** tie, 
Ai a poet I die : 

Ye Benodiets mourn mj distrenet I 
For what little fame 
Is annexed to mj name, 

Ii derived firom * Rejected Addreae*.* ** 

His solitary state, however, certainly proceeded 
rftther from too discursive than too limited an adnii- 
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ration of tlie sex, for to the latest hour of his life lie 
gavq a marked preference to their society, and dis- 
liked a dinner party composed exclusively of males. 

The two following are amongst the best of his good 
things. A gentleman with the same Christian and 
surname took lotlgings in the same house. The con- 
sequence was, etei'nal confusion of calls and letters. 
Indeed the postman had no alternative but to share 
the letters equally Ix'tween tlie two. *' This is in- 
tolerablcj sir," said our friend, " and you must quit." 
"Why am I to quit more than you ?" "Because 
you are James the Second — and must abdicate,^* 

Mr. Bentley proposed to establish a periodical pub- 
lication, to he called "The Wit*s Miscellany." Smith 
objected that the title promised too much. Shortly 
afterwards the publisher came to tell him that he had 
profited by the hint, and resolved on calling it 
** Bentley's Miscellany." *' Isn't that going a little 
too far the other way," was the remark. 

A capital pun has been very generally attributed to 
him. An actor named Priest was playing at one of 
the principal theatres. Some one remarked at the 
Garrick Club that there were a great many men in the 
pit. ** Probably clerks who have taken Priest's 
orders." The pun is perfect, but the real proprietor 
is Mr. Poole, one of the best punsters as well as one 
of the cleverest comic writers of the day. 

In a letter dated Maj^ 21, 1836 (since printed), he 
wrote to a lady friend : — 

" Our dinner party yesterday, at H *8 chambers in the 

Temple, was very lively. Mrs. was dressed in [link, with 

a black lace veil; her Iiair smooth, with a knot behind, and a 
string of emnll [pearls across lier forehead. Hook waa the 
lion of the ditvner-table, wliereupon Ij like Addieon, did 
'maintain my dignity by a stiff silence.' An opportunity for 
a bon'Ttioti however, occurred, which I had not virtue suflicient 
to resist. Lord L mentioned tliat an old lady, an nc- 
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qunintance of his, kept her books in detached book-cases, 
the male authors in one, and the female in another. I ?aid, 
* I 6uppo66 her reason was, she did not wish to add to her 
library/" 

The joke was made by Lord L ; the story, an 

invented pleasantry, illustrative of Madame Genlis's 
prudery, having been related by another of the 
company. 

lie had an unfeigned respect for his profession, and 
would often regret the manner in which it was losing 
its individual character by becoming blended with 
the world. He would fain have! brought back the 
times when it was as much a matter of course for a 
judge to reside in Bloomsbury as for a barrister to 
liave chambers in an inn of courts and we have heard 
him frequently state that, when Lord Ellenborough 
set the present fashion by moving to St. James's 
Square, the circumstance gave general dissatisfaction, 
and was a prominent topic in the newspapers for a 
week. 

In those days, it Avas customary on emergencies for 
the judges to swear affidavits at their dwcUing-housi^s. 
Smith was desired by his father to attend a judge's 
chambers for that purpose, but being engaged to dine 
in Russell Square at the next house to Mr. Justice 
Ilolroyd's, he thought he might as well save himself 
the disagreeable necessity of leaving the party at 
eight, by despatching his business at once: so a few 
minutes before six he boldly knocked at the judge's, 
and reijuested to speak to him on particular business. 
The judge was at dinner, but came down without 
delay, swore the affidavit, and then gravely asked 
what was the pressing necessity that induced our 
friend to disturb him at that hour. As Smith told 
the .*itor}% he raked his invention for a lie, but finding 
none fit for the purpose, he blurted out the truth : — 
VOL. I. L 
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" ' The fact is, my lord, I am engaged to dine at the next 
house — and — and — * 

" * And, Bir, you thought you might as well gave your own 
dinner by spoiling mine ? ' 

" * Exactly so, my lord, but — ' 

*' ' Sir, I wish you a good evening.* " 

Though he brazened the matter out, he said he 
never was more frightened ; for he had a prescriptive 
reverence for legal dignitaries, and we doubt whether 
an invitation from one of the Royal Family would have 
given him more gratification than an invitation froni 
a judge. We well remember the pleasure with which 
he dwelt upon a dinner at Baron Gurney's, where he 
met Lord Deuman ; and his attaclimeiit to Lord 
Abingcr was based full as much on that distinguished 
person's unrivalled forensic reputation, as on his 
general acquirements, literary taste, polished manners, 
and sociability. 

He was rather fond of a joke on his own branch 
of the profession ; he always gave a peculiar emphasis 
to the line in his soner on the contradictions in 



" Mr. Makcpcnce waa bre<l an attorney/* 

and would frequently quote Goldsmith's lines on 
Ilickey, the associate of Burke and other distinguished 
contemporaries :— 

'^ He cUcriibHcd liid friends^ and he relished a Lumper; 
Yet one fault he hail, ami that was a ihuniper. 
Then, what was hia failing 1* conie, tell it, and burn ye : 
lie was, could ha help Ufa special attorney/' 

The following playful colloquy in verse took place 
at a dinner-table between Sir George Ross and him- 
self, in allusion to Craven Street, Strand, where he 

resided ; — 

*' J. S. — * At the top of my itreet the attorneys abound, 
And down at the bottom the barges arc found : 
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Fljr, Tlotittty* fly to some safer retreat, 

For there's crati in the river, and craft in the strecC 

** Sir O. i?» — * Why should Iloneflty lly lo some safer i*etreut, 
From attorney's and barges, *od rot em ? 
For the lawyers arejtut at the top of the street, 
And the barges unjust at the boUom.**' 
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a proper, unaffected, philosophical respect 
jut he had formed too true and precise an 
estimate of his own position to he ever otherwise than 
at his ease, and no one knew better that the great 
charm of society is the entire absence of pretension 
and subserviency, — the thorough, practical, operating 
conviction in the minds of all present that they are 
placed for the time on a perfect footing of equality. 

^He had a keen relish for life, but he spoke calmly 
and indifferently about dying — as in the verses on 
revisiting Chigwell : — 



•*I fear not, Fate, thy pendent shears: 
Hier« are who pray for length of years, 

To them, not mc, allot 'cm — 
Life's cup is nectar at ihc brink, 
Midway, a palatable drink. 

And wormwood at the bottom." 



This is not quite reconcileabic with a remark he 
once made to the writer, that if he could go back 
to any former period of his life, he would prefer going 
back to forty. He was about that age when he first 
sprung into celebrity. 

i)i} the occasion of another visit to Chigwell ho 
wrote thus: — 

"World, in thy erer busy mart, 
I've acted no unnoticed part — 

Would I resume it ? — Oh, no — 
Four acta are dune — the jest grows stale, 
The wanin;; lamps burn dim and pale, 

Aiid reason asks — cut bono** 

On giving up the solicitorship to the Ordnance, he 
found that his income would not suffice for his 

ft) 
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habitual wants, and he invested his moneyed capital 
(about 3000/.) in an annuity. "It looks selfish," he 
remarked, '' as regards my brother's children ; but 
please to observe, that when my brother married, he 
cut mc off from all chance of inheriting from him ; 
and although n»y life is not worth many years' pur- 
chase, it may last twenty years, and I should be made 
miserable by the possibility of ever coming to want." 
lie did not live long enough to receive more than 
the first quarter of the annuity. 

AVe are informed by his friend and physician, Dr. 
Paris, by whose skill and attention his life was more 
than once unexpectedly prolonged, that he did not 
suffer much during his last illness. He died on the 
24th December^ 1839, and was buried in the vaults 
under St. Martin's Church- The funeral, by his own 
desire, was strictly private. 
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GEORGE SELWYN. 
(Fbou TBI EoniDnxan Rxvibw, Jvt.r^ 1844.) 

George Selwyn and his Contemporaries; with Memou*s and 
Notes, By John Heneage Jesse. 4 yoIs, London: 
1843^. 

Thehe is a charm in the bare title of this book. It is 
an open sesame to a world of pleasant things. As at 
the ringing of the manager's bell, the curtain rises, and 
discovers a brilliant tableau of wits, beauties, states- 
men, and men of pleasure about to\vn, attired in the 
quaint costume of our great-grandfathers and grent- 
grandmothera ; or, better still, we feel as if we had 
obtained the reverse of Bentham's wish — to live a 
part of his life at the end of the 7iexi hundred years, 
— by being permitted to live a part of ours about 
the beginning of the last^ with an advantage he 
never stipulated for, that of spending it with the 
pleasantest people of the day. 

Let us suppose that only twenty-four hours were 
granted us ; how much might be done or seen within 
the time! We take the privilege of long intimacy to 
drop in upon Sehvyn in Chesterfield Street, about 
lialfpast ten or eleven in the morning; we find him 
in his dressing-gown, playing with his dog Raton: 
about twelve we walk down arm-in-arm to White's, 
where Selwyn*s arrival is hailed with a joyous laugh, 
and Topham Bcauelerk hastens to initiate us into the 
newest bit of scandal. The day is warm, and a stroll 
to Betty's fruit-shop (St. James's Street) is proposed* 
Lord March is already there, settling his famous bet 
with young Mr. Pigot, that old Mr, Pigot would die 

x. 8 
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before Sir William Codrington. Just as this grave 
affair is settled, a cry is niised of *' the Gunnings are 
coniinjr," and we all tiunble out to f^aze and criticise. 
At Brookcs^s, our next house of call, Sir Charles llan- 
hury Williams is easily persuaded to entertain the 
party by reading his verses, not yet printed, on the 
marriage of Mr. Hussey (an Irish gentleman) with 
the Duchess of Manchester (the best match in the 
kingdom J, and is made happy by our compliments ; 
but looks rather blank on Kigby's hinting that the 
author will be obliged to fight half the Irishmen in 
town, which, considering the turn of the verses, 
9eemed probable enough. To change at once the 
subject and the scene, we accompany Sir Clmrles and 
Rigby to the House of Commons, where we find *' the 
<uvat Commoner" making a furious attack on the 
Attorni^y-Geiicral (JIurruy), who (as AValpole phrases 
it) suffered for an hour. After hearing an animated 
reply from Fox (the first Lord Holland) we rouse 
Sehvjni, who is dozing beldnd the Treasury Bench, 
and, Avishing to look in upon the Lords, make him 
introduce us below the bar. We find Lord Cliester- 
field sjK'aking, the Chancellor (Hardwicke) expected 
to speak next, the Duke of Cumberland just come in, 
and the Duke of Newcastle shuffling about in a ludi- 
crous state of perturbation, betokening a crisis ; but 
Selwyn grows impatient, and we hurry off to Straw- 
berry Hill, to join the rest of the celebrated partie 
qttan^iey or *' out of town " party, who are long ago as- 
sembled. Ihii petit ifonper appears on the instant, and 
as the champagne circulates, there circulates along with 
it a refined, fastidious, fashionable, anecdotic, gossip- 
ing kind of pleasantry, as exhilarating as its sparkle, 
and as volatile as its froth. We return too late to 
see Garrlck, but time enougli for the house-warming 
fete at ChesterGcld house, where the Duke of Hamil- 
ton loses a thousand pounds at faro, because he 
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cliooses to ogle Elizabeth Gunning instead of attend- 
ing to his cards. 

We $hull, perhaps, be reminded that (making light 
of an anachronism or two) we have seen nothing of 
Fielding, Richardson, Smollett, Johnaon, Collins, 
Akenside, Mason, or Gray ; but our gay friends, alas! 
never once alluded to them, and for its to waste any 
jjart of so short a period in looking for men of letters, 
would be to act like the debtor in the Queen^s Bench 
Prison, who, when he got a day rule, invariably spent 
it in the Fleet. 

According to Mr. Jesse, we owe this new glimpse 
into these times to a habit of Selwyn's, which it is 
difficult to reconcile with bis genend carelessness. 
" It seems to have been one of his peculiarities to 
preserve not oidy every letter addressed to him 
during the course of his long life, but also the most 
tritliog notes and unimportant memoranda." Such 
was the practice of the most celebrated wit of the 
eighteenth ccnturj^; the most celebrated wit of the 
nineteenth did precisely the reverse. " Upon prin- 
ciple," (said Sydney Smith, in answer to an applica- 
tion about letters from Sir James Mackintosh,) '*I 
keep no letters, except those on business. I have 
not a single letter from him, nor from any human 
being, in my possession,"* We should certainly pre- 
fer iK'ing our contemporary's corres[»orulent ; but we 
must confess that we are not sorry to come in for a 
share of the benefits accruing from Selwyn's savings 
to hia posterity. With the help of the materials thus 
supplied, or collected by ilr. Jesse, we will endea- 
vour, before Uipping (to borrow Walpole'a word) the 



* Life of If ackintofb, bj bU Ron, vol fi. p.M.— " We talked of li-tt^ • 
writing. * U is now/ ««iU Juhn»>n, * bMOOM fo mucb <b« fiubion to pub- 
DnU IciU'rs, UiAt, in onlur to avuiti it, I put as little into miDti m I can.* 
* Do what jrou will, sir,* rrp!ic<l Do«wcII, * jnu cannot avoid it.* '* — Hot* 
wtlTt Lift of Jiihn$0n^ vol. viii. p. SO, 
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clinpfer of Selwyn*s correspondence, to sketch an 
outline of his life. 

George Augustus Selwyn entered the world with 
every advantage of birth and connexion; to which 
that of fortune was added in good time. His futher, 
Colonel John Selwyn, of Matson in Gloucestershire^ 
where the family ranked aa one of the beat in the 
county, had been aide-de-camp to the Duke of Marl- 
borongli, commanded a regiment, sat many years in 
Parliament, and filled various situations about the 
court. His mother, a daughter of General Farrlng- 
ton, was woman of the bedchamber to Queen Caroline, 
and enjoyed a high reputation for social humour. 
As his father was a plain, straightforward, common- 
place sort of man, it is fair to presume that he in- 
herited his peculiar talent from her; thus adding 
another to the many instances of gifted men formed 
by mothers, or endowed by them with the best and 
brightest of their qualities. Schiller, Goethe, the 
Schlcgela, Vietor Hugo, Canning, Lord Brougham, 
occur to us on the instant ; and Curran said — " The 
only inheritance I could boast of from Tny poor father, 
was tlie very scanty one of an unattractive face and 
person, like his Q\Tn ; and if the world has ever attri- 
buted to me something more valuable than face or 
person, or than earthly wealth, it was that another 
and a dearer parent gave her child a fortune from 
the treasure of her mind." 

Selwyn was born on the 11th August, 1719, He 
was educated at Eton, and on leaving it entered at 
Hertford College, Oxford. After a short stay at the 
university, he started on the grand tour, and on his 
return, though a second son with an elder brother 
living, made London and Paris his licad-quartcrs, be- 
came a member of the clubs, and associated with the 
wits and men of fashion, licfore he had completed 
his twenty-first year, he was appointed Clerk of the 
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Irons and Surveyor of the Meltings at the Jlint; 
offices usually performed by deputy. At all events, 
occasional attendance at the weekly dinner, formerly 
provided for this department of the public service, was 
the only duty they imposed on Sehvyn ; the very mnn 
to act on Colonel Hanger's principle, who, Avhen a friend 
in power suggested that a particular office, not being 
ft sinecure, would hardly suit him, replied, " Get me 
the place, and leave me alone for making it a sinecure." 
The salary must have been small, for in a letter from 
Paris (September, 1742), he says that his entire in- 
come, including the allowance made him by his father, 
was only 220/. a year; and he appears to have been 
constantly in distress for money. In a letter to his 
former Eton tutor, Mr. Vincent Mathias (Paris, 
November, 1742), he entreats his advice as to the best 
mode of getting the Colonel to advance a small sum 
over and above his yearly income ; and gives a pitiable 
description of his circumstances, " without clothes, 
linen, books, or credit." 

In 1744, Selwyn returned to Hertford College, and 
resumed the life of a college student ; — unaccountably 
enough, for he was then a formed man of the world, 
and twenty-five. Probably he had thoughts of pur- 
suing a profession, or, to please his father, pretended 
thut he had. His influential position in the London 
world at this time, is shown by letters from Rigby 
and Sir Charles Ilanbury Williams. 



" T'he Right IJon, Richard Righy to George Selwyn, 

"TucmIbj, Much n {itAS)y 7 oVIock. 
" Dear George, — I thnnk you for your letter, which T 
hare this moment received and read; and, that you may not 
be Burpriiied at my readiness in answering it, I will begin 
with telling you ihe occasion of it. I am just got home from 
a cock^match, vrlicrc I have won forty pounds in ready 
ntonoy, and, not having dined, am waitiiig till I hear the 
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rattle af the concliea from the House of CommonSj in order 
to dine at Whitens ; and now I will begin my journal, for in 
that style I believe my letters will be the beat received, con- 
eiderino; our situatione. 

" I saw Garrick net Othello that same night, in which I 
think he was very uumi.*uiiin^ly dressed, and succeeded in 
no degree of comparison with Collin, except in the scene 
where lago gives him the first Buapicion of Desdemona. 
Ho endeavoured throughout to pl:iy and epeak everything 
directly different from Qum, and failedj I think, in most of 
his alterations." 



This was the occasion on which Quin went to the 
pit to see his rival act. It was at a time when 
Hogarth's " Marriage a la Mode " was familiar to every 
one. One of the prints of that series represents a 
negro boy bringing in the tea-things. When Garrick, 
with his diminutive figure and blackened face, came 
forward as Othello, Quin exclaimed, *' Here is Poin- 
pey, but where is the tray ? " The effect was electrical, 
and Garrick never attempted Othello again. When 
Dr. Griffiths, many years afterwards, thoughtlessly 
inquired whether he had ever acted the part ? *' Sir," 
said he, evidently disconcerted, "1 once acted it to 
my cost." 

Sir Charles writes — 

** I hope you divert yourself well at the expense of the 
whole univertsity, though the object is not worthy you, Tho 
dullcBt follow in it has parts enougli to ridicule it, and you 
liavc parts to fly at nobler game." 

By disregarding this sensible hint, Sclwyn got into 
a scrape, which, had it happened in our time, would 
have fixed a lasting stigma on his character. In 
1745, he so far forgot himself, in a drunken frolic, 
as to go through a profane mockery of a religious 
ceremony; and the circumstance having come to the 
knowledge of the heads of the university, he was 
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expelled- Most of his gay friends looked on this 
afliiir in the same light as Sir William Maynard, who 
writes thus : — 

»' Walthamslow, July 3, 1745. 
**Dear George, — T have this moment received yourSj and 
linvc only time to tell you the sooner you come here, the 
greiilcr the obligation will be to me. D~n the university ! 
— / wish thiry trere both onfirty and one could hear the proctors 
cry like roasted lobsters. My compliments to Dr. Xewton, 

" Youra affectionately, 

« W, M." 



Indeed the only palliation or apology, and that a 
poor one, that can be urged for Selwyn, is to be found 
in the bod taste and loose habits of his contemporaries. 
The famous Medenham Abbey Club was founded soon 
afterwards. It consisted of twelve members, who 
mot at Medenham Abbey, near Mariow, to indulge in 
ribiJdry, profanity, and licentiousness. The motto 
(from Rabelais) over the grand entrance was : Fay 
ce que votulrah. Although the club became notorious, 
and their disgusting profanity was well known, it 
proved no bar either to the reception of the members 
in society, or to their advancement in the state. Sir 
Francis Dash wood, the founder, who officiated as high 
priest, became Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord 
Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty ; and Wilkes 
everything tbat the sober citizens of London could 
make of him. 

Selwyn's character at this time is given by one of 
the Oxford magnates : — " The upper part of the 
society here, with whom he often converses, have, 
and always have had, a very good opinion of him. He 
is certainly not intemperate nor dissolute, nor does 
lie game, that I know or have heard of. He has a 
good deal of vanity, and loves to be admired and 
caressed, and so suits himself with great ease to the 
gravest and the sprightliest." 
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Colonel and Jlrs. Selwyn were shocked and irritated 
in the highest degree by such a termination of his 
university career; but the failing health of his elder 
brother John contributed to soften them, and procured 
George an extent of indulgence which would hardly 
have been granted, had it not become apparent that 
the family estate and honours must cventimlly de- 
volve upon him. John Selwj^n was the intimate 
friend of Marshal Conway, to wliom, so early as 
1740, Walpole writes: *' I did not hurry myself to 
answer your last, but chose to write to poor Sehvyn 
upon his illness. He deserves so much love from all 
that know him, and you owe him so much friendship, 
that I can scarce conceive a greater shock." John 
did not die till June, 1751, when George was in his 
thirty-second year. By this event he became the 
heir, but the estate was unentailedj and his prospects 
were still dubious enough to excite the apprehensions 
of his friends. In November, 1751, Sir William 
Maynard writes — 

'' The public papers inform me of your father's 
being dangerously ill, which was confirmed to me last 
post. As you have always convinced me of your love 
for your father, (though I can't persuade the world 
you will be soiTy for his death,) I shall be glad to 
know, if you have one moment^s leisure, how he does, 
as you are so nearly concerned in his doing well. I 
can't help thinking but it will be more for your 
interest that your father should recover, as I don't 
yet imagine you quite established in his good opinion, 
and as you have so powerful an enemy at home." 

Who his powerful enemy at home was, does not 
appear. His mother is mentioned in a preceding 
letter as his advocate ; yet one of Walpolc's anecdotes 
implies that at one time he had forfeited the affection 
of both parents. The notorious I^ady Townshend 
Imd taken an extraordinary fancy to the rebel Lord 
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Kilmarnoclc, whom she had never seen until the day 
of his trial. " George Selwyn dined with her, and 
not thinking her affliction so serious as she pretends, 
talked rather jokingly of the execution. She burst 
into a flood of tears and rage, told htm she now 
believed all his father and mother had said ofhim^ and, 
with a thousand other re]>roache8, flung up-staira. 
George coolly took Mrs. Dorcas, her woman, and 
made her sit down to finish the bottle. 'And pray, 
sir/ says Dorcas, * do you think ray lady will be 
prevailed upon to let me go and see the execution ? 
I have a friend that has promised to take care of me, 
and I can lie in the Tower the night before,* " 

His father died in 1751 without tying up the 
property, which brought with it the power of nomi- 
nating two members for Ludgcrshall, and interest 
enough at Gloucester to insure his own return for 
that city. This change of circumstances made little 
change in his course of life. He had sat in Pai'lia- 
ment for the family borough since 1717, when Gilly 
Williams writes: — "I congratulate you on the near 
approach of Parliament, and figure you to myself 
before a glass at your rehearsals. I must intimate 
to you not to forget closing your periods with a 
significant stroke of the breast, and recommend 
Mr. Barry as a pattern, who I think pathetically 
excels in that beauty." Spranger Barry, the actor, 
is the proposed model ; but Selwyn was not ambitious 
of senatorial honours, and when obliged to attend the 
House and be in readiness for a division, he used 
either to withdraw to one of the committee-rooms for 
conversation, or to fall asleep. He generally sided 
with the court party, and was well rewarded for his 
constancy ; being at the same time Clerk of the Irons 
and Surveyor of the Meltings at the Mint, Registrar 
of the Court of Chancery in Barbadoes (where he 
had an estate), and Paymaster of the Works — de- 
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scribed as a very lucrative appointment. Tt was 
abolislied in 1782, by Burke's Economical Reform 
Bill ; but in the course of the next year he was made 
Surveyor-General of the Works by Mr. Pitt. r 

In 1768 he was opposed at Gloucester by a timber- 
merchant, and the manner in which his friends speak 
of his opponent is characteristic of the times. Gilly 
Williams calls him "a d — d carpenter ; " and Lord 
Carlisle asks — 

" Why did you not set his timber yard a-firc ? 
What can a man mean who has not an idea sepa- 
rated from the foot square of a Norway deal plank, 
by desiring to be in Parliament ? Perhaps, if you 
could have got anybody to have asked him his 
reasons for such an unnatural attempt, the fact of 
liis being unable to answer what he had never thought 
about might have made hira desist. But these beasts 
are monstrously obstinate, and about as well bred as 
the great dogs they keep in their yards*" 

It is currently related that Selwyn did his best to 
keep Sheridan out of Brookcs's, and was only pre- 
vented from black-balling him for the third or fourth 
time by a trick. According to one version, the Prince 
of Wales kept Selwyn in conversation at the door till 
the ballot was over. According to Wraxall's, he was 
suddenly called away by a pretended message froin 
his adopted daughter. Some attribute his dislike to 
aristocratic prejudice; others to party feeHng; and 
Mr. Jesse says that it arose in a great degree from 
Sheridan's " having been one of the party which had 
deprived Selwyn of a lucrative post" — that of Pay- 
master of the Works. Yet Mr. Jesse himself states 
that the black-balling occurred in 1780, and that the 
place was abolished in 1782. We are uncharitable 
enough to think that an established wit would feel 
something like an establislied beauty at the proposed 
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introduction of a rival, and that a tinge of jealousy 
might have been the foundation of the dislike. 

Schvyn had taken to gaming before his father*s 
death — probably from his first introduction to the 
clubs. lu 1748, Gilly Williams asks— "What do 
you intend? I think the almanack bids you take 
care of colds, and abstain from physic ; I sa}**, avoid 
the knowing ones, and abstain from hazard." His 
stakes were high, though not extravagantly so, com- 
pared with the sums hazarded by his contemporaries. 
In 1765, he lost a thousand pounds to Mr. Shafto, 
who applies for it in the language of an embarrassed 

tradesman — 

"Juljr 1, 1763. 

"Dear Sir,— I have tliia moment received the favour of 
your letter. I iatended to have gone out of town on Tliure- 
duy, but OS you shall not receive your money beforo the end 
of this week, I must postpone my journey till Sundny. A 
XDonth would have mode no difference to me, had I not had 
others to pay before 1 leave town, and must pay : therefore 
muflt be|; that you will leave the whole before the week is 
out at White's, as it is to be paid away to others to whom I 
have lost, and do not choose to leave town till that is done. 
Be 6urc you could not wi^h an indulgence I should not bo 
hnppy to grant, if in my jKJWcr," 

Sir. Jesse states that latterly Selwyn entirely got 
the better of his propensity to play ; observing that 
it was too great a consumer of four things, — time, 
health, fortune, and thinking. But an extract from 
the late Mr. Wilberforce's Diary throws some doubt 
on the accuracy of this statement : ** The first time 
I was at Brookea's, scarcely knowing any one, I 
joinedi from mere shyness, at the faro-table, where 
George Selwyn kept bank. A friend who knew my 
inexperience, and regarded me as a victim decked out 
for sacrifice, called out to me, ' What, Wilberforce ! 
is that you ?' Selwyu quite resented this iuterfercoce, 
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and turning to him saiJj in his most impressive tone, 
' Oh, sir ! don't interrupt Mr. Wilberforce, he could 
not be better employed.'" This occurred in 1782, 
when Sclwyn was sixty-three. Previously, in 1776, 
we find him undergoing the process of dunning fi*om 
Lord Derby; and in 177^ from Mr. Crawford, — *'Fi3h 
Crawford," as he was called, — each of whom, like 
Mr. Shafto, " had a sum to make up," 

Gaming was his only vice. He indulged mode- 
rately in the pleasures of the table. In 17G5 Williams 
writes, " You may eat boiled chicken and kiss Raton 
(his dog) as well on this side the water." As 
regards gallantry, we have good authority for doubt- 
ing whether he was quite so much an anchorite as 
was supposed ; but his coldness was a constant sub- 
ject of banter among his friends. Lord Holland 
says — " My Lady Mary goes (to a masquerade) 
dressed like Zara, and I wish you to attend her 
dressed like a black eunuch." Lord Carlisle adopts 
the same tone — ** In regard to her (a mysterious un- 
known), in every other light but as a friend you shall 
see I shall be as cold as a stone, or as yourself." 
Readers of the " RoUiad " may recall a broader joke; 
and Mr, Jesse has ventured to print one of Gilly 
Williams's, levelled at Walpole as well as Selwyn, 
which we cannot venture to transcribe. As to Sel- 
wyn's alleged intrigue with the Marchesa Fagniani, 
there is no better proof of it than his extreme fond- 
ness for her daughter (Maria, Dowager-Marchioness 
of Hertford), whom the gossips thence inferred to 
be lus own. In contemporary opinion^ Lord March 
shared the honours of paternity with Sehvyn. His 
Lordship was equally intimate with her mother, and 
he left her an immense fortune at his death. Re- 
semblance, too, must go for something; and Dr. 
Warner, after an interview with Lord March, says — 
"The more I contemplate his face, the more I am 
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struck with a certain likeness to the lower part of it; 
his very chin and lips, and they are rather singular- 
But you will never be if accord upon this interesting 
subject, as I am sorry to be too much convinced; 
but that you know better than I." In considering 
this question, it must not be forgotten tliat Selwyn's 
passion for children was one of the marked features 
of his character. Lord Carlisle's and Lord Co- 
ventry's, particularly Lady Anne Coventry (after- 
wards Lady Anne Foley), were among his especial 
favourites. 

Selwyn paid frequent visits to Paris, and spoke 
French to perfection, " I shall let Lord Huntingdon 
know (says Lord March) that you are thought to 
have a better pronunciation than any one that ever 
came from this country." The Queen of Louis XV". 
took pleasure in conversing with him. "I dined to- 
day (we arc still quoting from Lord March,) at what 
is called no dinner, at Madame de Coignie's. The 
Queen asked Madame de Mirepoix, ^ Si elle n\jvait 
pas beauconp etitendu medire de Monsiexir Selwyn et 
ellef" Elle a repondu, ^ Oui^ beaucoup^ Madame.' 
^J'en 8tm bien-aisCy dit la Heine." He was received 
on a perfect footing of equality, and as it were na- 
tunilised, in that brilliant circle of which Madame 
du Deffand was the centre ; and he oft^n lingered 
longer in it than was a;;reeable to his English friends. 
*' Ludy Hertford (writes Ivord March in 17C6) made 
a thousand inquiries about you ; asked how long you 
intended to stay, and hoped you would soon be tired 
of blind women, old Presidents, and Premiers," — 
alluding to Madame du Deffand, the President Hen- 
ault, and the Due de Choiseul. Williams sarcastically 
inquires, '* Cannot we get vou an hosjnfal in this 
island, where you can pass your evenings with some 
very sensible matrons ? and, if they are not quite 
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blind, they may have some natural infirmity equiva- 
lent to it." 

Nothing proves Selwyn's real superiority more 
strongly than his reception in this brilliant coterie, 
and the enjoyment he found in it ; for when he began 
making his periodical visits to Paris, national preju- 
dice was at its height ;-^thc French regarded the 
English as barbarians, and the English entertained a 
contemptuous aversion for the French. So late as 
17G9, Lord Carlisle thus amusingly alludes to these 
vulgar errors: — 

"I am very Borry to hear Mr. Wood's family were 
pplashcd by the eca. People who never travel know very 
little what dangers we run. I dare say most of your French 
acquaintances here wonder you do not go to England by 
land, but T believe they arc very easy about ua after we are 
gone. They think we are very little altered since the land- 
ing of Julius Caesar; that we leave our clothes at CalaiSj 
having no further occasion for them^ and that every one of 

us has a eunflowur cut out and painted upon hia , like 

the prints in Clarke's Caisar, 1 do not think that all enter- 
tain this idea of us; I only mean the sqavans; those who 
can read." 

The French might be pardoned for supposing that 
the English left their clothes at Calais, for the tailors 
of Paris were then as much in requisition as the 
niilliners; and Selwyn is invariably loaded with com- 
missions for velvet coats, silk small-clotheSj brocade 
dressing-gowns, lace ruffles, and various other articles, 
by the gravest as well as the gayest of Ins friends. 
As for the notion of reaching England hjj land, geo- 
graphy and the use of the globes were rare accotn- 
plialuiients in both countries. When Whiston foretold 
the destruction of the world within three years, the 
Duchess of Bolton avowed an intention of escaping 
the common fate, by going to China. Selwyn not 
only overcame the national prejudice in his own indi- 
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vidual instance, but pavfJ the way for the reception 
of his friends. It was he who made Horace Walpole 
acquainted with Madame du Defiand, and Gibbon 
with Madame de Geoffrin. 

His habit of dozing in the House of Commons has 
been already noticed. He occasionally dozed in so- 
ciety. " We hear (says Williams) of your falling 
asleep standing at the old President's (Henault's), 
and knocking him and three more old women into 
the fire. Are these things true ?'* Walpole also hints 
at it. "When you have a quarter of an hour, aicake 
and to spare, I wish you would bestow it on rae." 
He is by no means singular, as might be shown by 
many remarkable instances besides that of Lord 
North, who (according to Gibbon) "might well in- 
dulge a short slumber on the Treasury bench, when 
8upj»ortcd by the majestic sense of Thurlow on the 
one side, and the skilful eloquence of Wedderburne 
on the other." Lord Byron, in one of his Journals, 
records a dinner-party of twelve, including Sheridan, 
Tierney, and Erskine, of whom five were fast asleep 
before the dessert was well upon the table. In an- 
other, he relates: — "At the Opposition meeting of 
the peers in 1812, at Lord Greaville's, where Lord 
Grey and lie read to us the correspondence upon 
Koira's negotiation, 1 sat next to the present Duke 
of Grafton, and asked what is to be done next ? 
* Wake the Duke of Norfolk' (who was snoring away 
near us), replied he ; ' I don't think the negotiators 
have left any thing else for us to do this turn.' " 
Considering the hours kept by modern wits and 
senators, they may be excused for dropping into a 
pleasing state of forgetfulneas occasionally ; but Sel* 
wyn had no such excuse. His mode of life is ex- 
hibited in a droll sketch, in a letter to himself, written 
by Lord Carlisle at Spa, in 1768: — 

u 2 
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"I rise at six; am on horseback till breakfast; play at 
cricket till dinner ; and dance in the evening till 1 can scarce 
crawl to bed at eleven, Tliere is a lii'e for you I You get 
up at nine; [»lay witii Raton till twelve in your nightgown; 
then creep down to White's to abuse Fanaliawc ; are five 
hours at table ; sleep till you can escape your supper reckon- 
ing; then make two wretches carry you, with three pints of 
claret in you, three milea for a Hhilling." 

"Wits are seldom given to ruralities. In the spirit 
of Captain Morris's song, they are ready to give up 
any amount of green trees or mountain breezes for 
" the sweet shady side of Pall Mall." Sclwyn par- 
took largely of this feeling. The state of a gentle- 
man's cellar was then, whatever it may be now, a 
fair indication of the use he made of his house, and 
Matson was very slenderly stocked. When Gilly 
"Williams took up his quarters there in passing through 
Gloucester, he writes — *' I asked Bell to dine here, but 
he is too weak to venture so far ; so the Methodist and 
I will taste your new and old claret. I have been 
down in tlie cellar: there are about nine bottles of 
old, and five dozen of new." Yet Matson was a 
highly ngrceable residence, charmingly situated, and 
rich in lusturical associations. Charles II. and James 
II. (both boys at tlie time) were quartered there 
during the siege of Gloucester by the Royalists in 
1643; and they amused themselves by cutting out 
their names, with various irregular emblazonments, 
on the window-shutters. 

During one of his brief electioneering visits at 
Matson, Sclwyn took it into his head to perform jus- 
ticeship; for (as Fielding obscr\'es with reference to 
a similar attempt on the part of Squire Western) it 
was, indeed, a syllable more tlian justice. *' What 
the devil (exclaims Gilly Williams) could tempt you 
to act as justice of the peace ? Tins is Trapolin with 
a vengeance! What! evidence, party, and judge 
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too! If you do not make it up with the man soon, 
some rogue of an attorney will plague your heart out 
in the King*s Bench.'* His gardener had been guilty 
of some i>eculation, for which Selwyn, without cere- 
mony, committed him, 

A little over-cagemess might be excused, as one 
of his strongest peculiarities was a passion for the 
details of criminal justice, from the warrant to the 
rope. His friends made a [)oint of gratifying it, by 
sending the earliest intelligence of remarkable crimes, 
criminals, trials, and executions, as well as every 
anecdote tliey could collect concerning them. When 
Walpole's house in Arlington Street was broken open, 
his first care, after securing the robber, was to send 
for Selwyn: — ''I despatched a courier to White'a 
for George, who, you know, loves nothing upon earth 
so well US a criminal, except the execution of him. 
It happened very luckily that the Drawer, who re- 
ceived my message, has very lately been robbed him- 
self, and had the wound fresh in his memory. He 
stalked up into the club-room, stopped short, and 
with a hollow trembling voice said, ' Mr. Selwyn, 
Mr. Walpole'a compliments, and he's got a house- 
breaker for you.' " 

Gilly Williams, having no house-breaker for hira, 
sends him a story about one instead: — *^I will give 
you a Newgate anecdote, which I had from a gentle- 
man who called on P. Lewis the night before the 
execution, and heard one runner call to anot her 
and order a chicken boiled for Rice's supper; * but,' 
says he, 'you need not be curious about the sauce, 
for he is to be hanged to-morrow.' ' That is true,' 
says the other; 'but the Ordinary sups with him, 
and you know ho is a devil of a fellow for butter.' 
If the continental air has not altered you, this will 
please you ; at least, I have known the time when you 
have gone a good way for such a morsel." 
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The best storie3 regarding his taste for executions 
are related by Walpolu, and well-known. Innumerable 
were the jokes levelled at him for this peculiarity. 
The best is the first Lord Holland's, who was dying: 
— *'The next time Mr. Selwyn calls show him up; 
If I am alive, I shall be delighted to see him ; and if 
I am dead, he will be glad to see me." Lord Holland 
^vas not the only statesman of the period nho could 
joke under such circumstances. Mr. Legge (the 
story is Gilly WlUiains's) told a very fat fellow wlio 
came to see him the day he died — " Sir, you are a 
great weight ; but, let me tell you, you are in at the 
death." Another of the same gentleman's stories is 
probal)ly meant as a warning — " I remember a man 
seeing a military execution in Hyde Park, and when 
it was over, he turned about and said, * By G — , I 
thought there was more in it T He shot himself the 
next morning." 

The writer of a letter in the " Gentleman's Maga- 
zine," for April, 17iU, supposed to be the Rev. Dr. 
Warner, makes a gallant effort to rescue Selwyn's 
memory from what he terms an unjust and injurious 
imputation. After urging that nothing could be 
more abhorrent from Selwyn's character, and that he 
had the most tender and benevolent of hearts, the 
writer thus proceeds; — "This idle but widespread 
idea of his being fond of executions (of which he 
never in his life attended but at one, and that rather 
accidentally from its lying in his way, than from 
design) arose from the pleasantries which it pleased 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, and the then J^ord 
Chesterfield, to propagate fiN^m that one attendance, 
for the amusement of their common friends. Of the 
easiness with which such things sat upon him, you 
may judge from the following circumstance, which I 
have heard him more than once relate. Sir Charles 
was telling a large company a similar story to that 
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of his attending upon executions, with many strokes 
of rich humour, received with great glee, before his 
face, when a gentleman who sat next to the object of 
their mirth, said to him in a low voice — * It is strange, 
George, so intimate as we are, that I should never 
have lieard of this story before.' ' Not at all strange,* 
he replied in the same voice, ' for Sir Charles has 
just invented it, and knows that 1 will not by con- 
tradiction spoil the pleasure of the company he is so 
highly entertaining/ And such was his good nature 
in everything." This may account for the plea- 
san tries, but hardly for the facts, stated by Walpole 
and others ; or for such an epistle as the following : — 

*' I can with great pleaaure inform you, my dear Selwyn, 
that the bead id ordered to be delivered on the first applica- 
tion made on your ]>art. The expense is litdc more than a 
guinea; the person who colU should pay for it. Adieu, 
man cher monJain, 

«T. Phillips." 

As to tenderness and benevolence, there surely was 
no necessity for assuming, that the taste in question 
wafl irreconcilable with such qualities. It was simply 
a craving for strong excitement; a mo<lificatioii of 
the feeling which still induces the Spanish women to 
attend bull-fights, and formerly lured the gentlest 
and noblest of the sex to tournaments. Moreover, 
people were by no means so refined or squeamish in 
Selwjn's time as now, when the spectacle of bloody 
heads over Temple Bar would not be tolerated for an 
hour. Crowds of all classes pressed round to gaze 
on those of the rebel Lords in 174t); and telescopes 
were fixed for the use of the curious at a halfpeiuiy 
a peep. "I remember" (says Johnson, as reported 
by Boswell) "once being with Goldsmith in West- 
minster Abbey. While we surveyed the Poets' 
Corner, I said to him, 

** * Fortiua vt oomcn oottnim miaccbitur i«Uj.' 
■ 4 
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When we got to Temple Bar, he stopped me, pointed 
to the heada upon it, and slily whispered me, 

" ' Forsitan et nomen nostrum miscebttur istis* " 



thirty 



ears 



'o^j 



was customary for 
the governor of Newgate to give a breakfast to 
thirteen or fourteen persons of distinction on the 
morning of an execution. The party attended the 
hanging, breakfasted, and then attended the cutting- 
down, but few }iad any appetite for the second and 
third parts of the ceremonial. When we ourselves 
atteiiJed, a very pretty ^irl (the governor's daughter, 
we believe), who spoke of the sufferers as ^'' our 
people^** distributed the tea and coffee. She assured 
us, in confidence, that the first call of the incipient 
amateur was invariably for brandy ; and that the 
only guest who never failed to do justice to the 
broiled kidneys (for which she was famous) was the 
Ordinary. 

Storer (one of the Selwyn set) writes in 1774: — 
** You will get by your edition of Madame de 
S<5vign^J's Letters, enough to pay for as much Vin de 
Grave as ever she drank en Breiatjne,^' Selwyn 
rivalled or outran Walpole in liia admiration of 
Madame de S^vigne, and paid a visit to her residence, 
Les Rockers (graphically described, as at present 
existing, in Lady Morgan's "Book of the Boudoir"); 
but we find no other proof of direct literary intentions 
on his part ; and there is consequently no ground for 
disputing the applicability of the remark with which 
Mr. Jesse uitroduces the topic of his wit : — 

" Perhupg no individual has ever acquired so general a 
reputation for mere wit as George Selwyn. Villiera Duke 
of liuckinghjim, Lordn Dorset, Kochester, Clicsterfield, and 
Ilcrvey, Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, Bubh Doddington, 
Sheridanj and (perhaps the most brilliant luminary in this 
galaxy of wit) tlie lute Theodore Ilouk, were men who had 
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one and nil distinguished themselves in following the paths 
of literature, while more than one of them had rendered 
himself eminent in the senate. Thus, the character which 
each maintained for wit was supported by the adventitious 
aid of a reputation for literary or oratAirical talcnta, while tlie 
fume of George Selwyn stands exclusively on his character 
for social pleasantry and conversational wit.** 

Not quite. It stood also on his three seats in 
Parliament, and on his family connexions. These, 
at the very outset, procured him that vantage ground 
to which Sheridan and Hook were obliged to win 
their way at the risk of fretting a thousand vanities. 
This may not apply to the rest on Mr. Jesse's list ; 
but then it is a very unperfect one, and admits of 
large additions — as (omitting all living examples) 
Foote, Wilkes, Jekyll, Curran, Colman. 

Dr Johnson disliked Foote ; but when one of the 
company, at a dinner-party at Dilly's, called hiui a 
inerry-andrcw, a buffoon, the sage at once declared 
that he had wit ; and added — ** The first time I was 
in company with Foote, was at Fitzherbert's. Having 
no good opinion of the fellow, I was resolved not to 
be pleased ; and it is very difficult to please a man 
against his will. I went on taking my dinner pretty 
sullenly, affecting not to mind him. But the dog 
waa so very comical, that I was obliged to lay down 
my knife and fork, throw myself back on my chair, 
and fairly laugli it out. No, sir, he was irresistible." 
It was said to be impossible to take Foote unawai*e8, 
or to put him out. As he was telling a story at a 
fine dinner-party, a gentleman, to try him, pulled 
him by the coat-tail, and told him that his handker- 
chief was hanging out. '' Thank you, sir," said 
Foote, replacing it, "you know the company better 
than I do," and went on with his storj'. 

Wilkes's fume may rest on his reply to Lord Sand- 
wtcby and on his fling at Thurlow. Jekyll needs no 
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trumpeter. Lord Byron says of Colman — '* If I liacl 
to choose, and could not have both at a iime^ I would 
say, 'Let inc begin the evening with Sheridan, and 
finish it with Colman.'** Of Curran, he says, "I 
have met him at Holland House; he beats every 
body — his imagination is beyond human, and his 
humour (it is difficult to define what is wit) perfect. 
Then he has fifty faces, and twice as many voices, 
when he mimics." This, we may add, was Hook's 
great charm. His best stories were dramatic repre- 
sentations A la Matfit'WSy little inferior to that fine 
observer's *'At Homes." 

Why, again, since Mr. Jesse has gone back so far, 
did he not go back a little farther, and mention the 
old Earl of Norwicli ; — a singular illustration of the 
fickleness of taste, and the truth of the maxim — *' a 
jest's prosperity lies in the ear of him who hears it." 
He was the acknowledged wit of Charles the First's 
court ; but was voted a dead bore when he attempted 
to resume his wonted place at Whitehall alter the 
Restoration. 

It should be remembered, moreover, to be placed 
on the opposite column of the account — that high 
reputation in one line may sometimes prevent a man 
from acquiring much in another ; not merely because 
of tlie prevalent dislike to pluralities, but because 
the less is merged in the greater. Thus it was ad- 
mirably said of Sir James Mackintosh by Sydney 
Smith, " that he had not only humour, but wit also; 
at least, new and sudden relations of ideas flashed 
across his mind in reasoning, and produced the 
same eflTect as wit, arid would have been called wit^ 
if a setise of their utility and importance had not 
often overpowered the admiration of novelty r Wilber- 
force, speaking of Pitt, said — " He was the wittiest 
man I ever knew, and (what was quite peculiar to 
himself) had at all times his wit under entire control. 
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Others appeared struck by the unwonted associa- 
tion of brilliant images ; but every possible combina- 
tion of ideas seemed always present to his mind, and 
he could at once produce whatever he desired. I 
was one of those who met to spend an evening in 
memory of Shakspeare, at the Boar's Head, Eastcheap. 
Many professed wits were present, but Pitt was the 
most amusing of the party, and the readiest and most 
apt in the re([uired allusions.'* 

In addition to Selwyn*s other places, the voice of 
his contemporaries conferred on him that of Receiver- 
General of Waif and Stray Jokes — a sufficient proof 
that he had plenty of his own ; for as D*Alembert 
sarcastically observed to the Abb^ Voisenon, who 
complained that he was unduly charged with the 
absurd sayings of others — ^^ Monsieur CAbbcj on ne 
prete qu'aux riches" Selwyn's droits, in respect of 
his anomalous office^ were not limited to the clubs. 
Lord Holland writes, in 1770, — " As the newspapers 
impute so much wit to you, I hope they give you the 
invention of that pretty motto they have put upon 
Lord Carlisle's cap." Lord Carlisle, in 1776,— "What 
the witty Mr. G. S. says in the newspapers is admi- 
rable about the red-hot poker, though I like Dii$ pla- 
cuit better." Lord March, in 1767, — "The king 
talked of you at his dressing, and told me something 
that you had said of the Macaronis, that he thought 
Very good." 

According to Walpole, it was Selwyn*» habit to 
turn up the whites of his eyes, and assume an expres- 
sion of demureness when giving utterance to a droll 
thoiight ; and Wraxall says, that the effect of his 
witticisms was greatly enhanced by his listless, drowsy 
manner. Nor is this all. What makes a man like 
S<?lwyn the delight of his contemjxiraries, is that ver- 
aacility, richness^ and elasticity of mind, which invests 
the commonest incidents with amusing or inspiriting 
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associations — liglits intuitively on tlie most attrac- 
tive topics, grasps them one moment, lets them ^o 
the next, and, in a word, never suffers companionsliip 
to become tiresome, or conversation to grow dull. 
He may do this without uttering any thing that will 
be generally recognised as wit. 

At the risk of disappointing our readers, however, 
we shall here quote some of the best of Selwyn's re- 
corded witticisms and pleasantries : they occupy little 
room, and tliere is nothing more provoking than to 
be told of "the well-known anecdote" which one 
does 7iot know. 

When a subscription was proposed for Fox, and 
some one was observing that it would require some 
delicacy, and was wondering how Fox would take it 
— *' Take it? why, quarterly^ to be sure." 

When one of the Foley family crossed the Channel 
to avoid his creditors — *' It is a pass over that will 
not be much relished by the Jews." 

When Fox was boasting of having prevailed on the 
French court to give up the gum-trade — "As you 
have permitted the French to draw your teeth^ they 
would be fools, indeedj to quarrel with you about 
your gums" 

When Walpole, in allusion to the sameness of the 
system of politics continued in the reign of George the 
Third, observed — '' But there is nothing new under the 
Bun." — '' No," said Selwyn, " nor under the gra^idson" 

One niglif, at Wliite's, observing the Postmaster- 
General, Sir Everard Fawkener, losing a large sum of 
money at piquet, Sehvyn, pointing to the successful 
player, remarked — "See, how he is robbing the mail ! " 

On another occasion, in ]75(>, observing Mr. Pon- 
sonby, the Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, 
tossing about bank-bills at a hazard-table at New- 
market — " Look how easily the Speaker pusses the 
rnonei/'bUls" 
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The beautiful Lady Coventry was exhibiting to him 
a splendid new dress, covered with hxrge silver 
spangles the size of a shilling, and inquired of him 
whether he admired her taste — " Why," he said, *' you 
will be change for a guinea*^ 

This bears a strong resemblance to one of Lord 
Mansfield's judicial ])leasantries. Serjeant Davy was 
cross-examining a Jew at great length, in order to 
prove his insufficiency as ball. The sum was small, 
and the Jew was dressed in a suit of clothes bedizened 
with silver lace. Lord Mansfield at length interfered 
— ^*- Come, come, brother Davy, don't you see the man 
would burn for the money ? " 

At the sale of the effects of the minister, Mr. 
Pelham, Sclwyn, pointing to a silver dinner-service, 
observed — ** Lord, how many toads have been eaten 
off these plates ! " 

A namesake of Charles Fox having been hung at 
Tyburn, Fox inquired of Selwyn whether he had at- 
tended the execution — ** No, I make a point of never 
frequenting rehearsals,'* 

A fellow-passenger in a coach, imagining from his 
appearance that he was suffering from illnes?, kept 
wearying him with good-natured inquiries as to the 
state of his health. At length, to the repeated ques- 
tion of " How are you now, sir," Selwyn replied — 
'' Verj' well, I thank you ; and I mean to continue so 
for the ix'st of the journey," 

He was one day walking with Lord Pembroke, 
when they were besieged by a number of young 
chimney-sweepers, who kept plaguing them for money. 
At length Selwyn made them a low bow : "I have 
often,"he8aid,** heard of the sovereignty of the people; 
I suppose your Highnesses are in court mourning." 

'*(.)n Sunday last," says Waljiole, " George Selwyn 
was strolling home to dinner at half an hour after 
four. He saw my Lady Townshcnd's coach stop at 
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Caraccioli*s chapel. He watched, saw her go in ; her 
footman lau;^hed; he followed. She went up to the 
altar, a woman brought her a cushion ; she knelt, 
crossed herself, and prayed. He stole up, and knelt 
by her. Conceive her face, if you can, when she 
turned and found him close to her. In his demure 
voicej he said, * Pray, madam, how long has your 
ladyship left the pale of our church?' She looked 
furious, and made no answer. Next day he went to 
her, and slie turned it off upon curiosity ; but is any- 
thing more natural ? No, she certainly means to go 
armed with every viaticum ; the Church of England 
in one hand, Methodism in the otlier, and the Host in 
her mouth." 

Wraxall stands godfather to the next; — "The 
late Duke of Qucensberry, who lived in the most in- 
timate friendship with him, told me that Selwyn was 
present at a public dinner with the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Gloucester, in the year 17r58, when tlie 
intelligence arrived of our expedition having failed 
before Roclifort. The JIayor, turning to Selwyn — 
' You, sir/ said he, ' who are in the ministerial secrets, 
can, no doubt, inform us of the cause of this mis- 
fortune?' Selwyn, though utterly ignorant on the 
subject, yet unable to resist the occasion of amusing 
himself at the inquirers expense — ' I will tell you, in 
conhdence, the reason, Mr. Mayor,' answered he ; 
' the fact is, that the scaling-ladders prepared for the 
occasion were found, on trial, to be too short.' This 
solution, whicli suggested itself to him at the moment, 
was considered by the JIayor to be perfectly explana- 
tory of the failure, and as such he communicated it 
to all his friends ; not being aware, though Selwyn 
was, that Kochfort lies on the river Charente, some 
leagues from the sea-shore, and that our troops had 
never even effected a landing on the French coast." 

A gentleman, on being twice cut by Selwyn in 
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London, came up and reminded him that they had 
bt'cn acquainted at Bath. '' I remember it very well; 
and, when we next meet at Bath, I shall be happy to 
be acquainted with you again." 

Wlien Lord George Gordon asked Selwyn to choose 
him again for Ludgershall, he replied, the electors 
would not. "Oh yes! if you would recommend me, 
they would choose mc if I came from the coast of 
Africa." — '* That is, according to what part of the 
coast you came from ; they would certainly, if you 
came from the Guinea coast." Walpole, who relates 
this anecdote in a letter to Lady Ossory, remarks on 
it ; '* Now, madam, is not this true inspiration as well 
as true wit ? Had one asked him in which of the 
four quarters of the world Guinea is situated, could 
he have told ? " 

On liearing that C (a new man) wanted to be 

made Earl of Ormond, Selwyn said — " It would be 

jj very proper, as no doubt there had been many Butlers 

^^ ill the family.'* 

^^L Onccy and once only, was he guilty of verse — 



ON A PAIK OF SHOES FOUND IN A LiVDrS BED. 

** Well m«^ mipicion shake Its head, 

Well muy CUrinila's spouse be jeftloas, 
When the dcjir wnntoo Ukcs to bed 
Uer very sboti* bvcaiuo Uu7*re fvUum.** 



Selwyn died at his house in Cleveland Row, 
January 35, 1791. lie had been for many years a 
severe sufTerer from gout and dropsy: and Wilber- 
forcc describes him as looking latterly like the wax 
6gure of a corpse. He continued to haunt the clubs 
till within a short {KTiod before his death ; but Mr. 
Jesse assures us that he died penitent, and that the 
lUble was frequently read to him, at his own request, 
during liis last iUntss. By his will he gave 33,00U/. 
to Maria Fagniani ; 100/. each to his two nephews; 
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hi3 wardrobe and 30/. a year to his valet ; and the 

residue of his property to the Duke of Queensberry, 
with the exception of Ludgershallj which was en- 
tailed on the Townshend family. Mr. Jesse quotes 
some lines from a poetical tribute published soon after 
his death, in which the Graces arc invoked to fulfil 
several appropriate duties — 

" And fondly dictate to tlie faithful Muse 
Tlie prime distinctinn of the friend they lose. 
'Twna social wit, which^ never kindling strife, 
Blazed in the small sweet courtesies of life." 

Had we been at the writer's elbow, we would have 
BUgtrcstcd ehone or glowed in preference to blazed, 

Walpole, writing to Miss Berry on the day of 
Selwyn's death, says — "I am on the point of losing 
or have lost, my oldest acquaintance and friend, 
George Selwyn, who was yesterday at the extremity. 
These misfortunes, though they can be so but for a 
short time, are very sensible to the old ; but him I 
really loved, not only for his infinite wit, but for a 
thousand good qualities," Again — ^"Poor Selwyn 
13 gone, to my sorrow ; and no wonder Ucalegou feels 
it!" 

The heartlessness of the French set, to which 
Selwyn and Walpole belonged, is beyond a question. 
Madame du Deffand's colloquy with one lover, as to 
the cause of their fifty years' unbroken harmony — 
" N'est ce pas que, pendant tout ce terns ?a, nous avons 
ite souverainevient indifferensVun d Cautre^* — and her 
behaviour on the death of another, arc not invented 
pleasantries, but melancholy facts. Yet, either we 
Tvere wrong in supposing that the malady was in- 
fectious, and Miss Jierry was right in her generous 
and able vindication of her friend, or Selwyn pos- 
sessed the peculiar talismanic power of kindling and 
fixing the affections of his associates; for not only 
does Walpole invariably mention him when ^living, 
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and mourn over him when dead, in terms of heartfelt 
sincerity, but the same influence appears to have 
operated on one, whom (possibly with equalinjustice) 
we should have suspected of being, in his own despite, 
a little hardened by a long course of selfish indul- 
gences — Lord March. Here are a few, and but a few, 
of the proofs : — 

" As to yonr banker," says his Lonlship, *' I will call there 
to-morrow ; make yourself easy about that, for I have three 
thousand pounds now at Coutts^s. There will be no bank* 
ruptcy witliout we are both ruined at the same time. — How 
can you think, my dear George, and I hope you do not 
think, that anybody, or anything, can make a tracasscrie 
bctweeu you and me? I take it ill that you even talk of It, 
which you do in the letter I bad by Ligonier. I must be 
the poorest creature u|>on earth — after having known you 
so long, and always as the best and slncereflt friend that 
any one ever had — if any one alive can make any impres- 
sttm upon me when you are concerned. I told you, in a 
letter some time ago, that I depended more upon the con- 
tinuance of our friendship than anything el^e iu the world, 
which I certainly do, because I have so many reasons to know 
you, and I am sure I know myself.^ 

This speaks well for both head and heart ; and how 
much unhappiness would be prevented by the universal 
adoption of the principle — never to listen to, much 
less believe, the alleged unklndness of a friend. All 
of us have our dissatistied, complaining, uncongeniul 
moments, when we may neglect ordinary attentions, 
or let drop words utterly at variance with the 
habitual suggestions of our hearts. These are repeated 
from design or carelessness : then come complaints 
and explanations; confidence is destroyed; "the cre- 
dulous liope of mutual minds is over; " and thus ends 
at once the solace of a life. 

Lord March's letters are, on the whole, the most 
valuable in the collection — ^most characteristic of the 
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writer, and most redolent of the times. This un- 
folding of his private relations and inmost feelings is 
highly favourable to him. As we see him now, he is 
the very irapcrsonation of his elass — shrewd, sensible, 
observing, generous, and affectionate, amid all his 
profligacy. His letters arc dashed off in clear, manly, 
unaffected language, on the spur of the occasion ; and 
although they are actually better written than those 
of many of his noble contemporaries who pretended 
to literature, it is obvious that the last thing he ever 
thought of was the style. Walpole's are epistolary 
compositions ; Lord March's are letters in the plain 
ordinary acceptation of the term. Their idiomatic 
ease reminds us of Byron's, and in their pregnant 
brevity they often resemble Swift's hasty dottings 
down of public events or private chit-chat in the 
journal to Stella : — 

"NoTember, 1766. 
" My dcnr George, — I intended to have written to you 
Ittst Tueatlay, but wo Svit bo late at the House of Lorda 
that I had no time. It was a dull debate, though it lasted 
a great while. Lord Chatliam epoke very well, and with 
a great deal of temper, and great civility towards the 
Duke of Bcdfurd; who spoke and approved of the measure 
at the time of hiying the embar*TOj because of the neces- 
sity ; but complained of Parliament not being called sooner, 
because what had been done vfoa illegal, and only to be 
ju^tilied from necesaity, which was the turn of the whole 
debate. Lord Mansfield trimmed in liis usutil manner, and 
avoided declaring his opinionj though he argued for the il- 
legality. Lord Camden attacked him very close upon not 
ei)eaking out his opinion, and declared strongly for the 
legality. Upon the whole, I think we shall have very little 
to do in Parliament, and your attendance will be very little 
wanted." 

This was Lord Chathnra's first appearance in the 
House of Lords. Li letters dated the same montli 
we find : — 
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" Monday, 19lli Norember, 1 766. 
* My dear George, — For fcArthat I ahould not have any 
other moment to write to you, I write this in the King*a 
rooms. I was obligeJ to drc:?8 early to corac Iiere, it being 
ihe prince^a'd birth-day. I dine at Lord Hertford^, which, 
with the ball at night, will take up the whole day; you know 
tliat he is chamberlain. The Duke of Bedford cornea to-day, 
and on Wedneailay, I suppose, they will kise hands ; but 
nothing ia known. Every body agrees that this resignation 
of the Cavendishes is, of all the resignations, the most 
foolish ; and I hear they begin already to repent of it. They 
make a fine opportunity for Chatham to strengthen his ad- 
ministration. They want T. Pelham to resign ; Aahburnham 
certainly will now. The only people that do well are those 
that never resign ; which Lord Hertford seems to havo 
found out long ago. Saunders and K^ppel resign to-mor- 
row." 

" November, 1766. 
**My dear George, — Jack Shelley has kiascd hands for 
Lord Edgecombe's place. He was offered to be of the 
HeUcluimbcry which he has refused, and wants to have the 
Poet-office, which they won't give him. IJind it i> imagined 
that we shall he obliged to tend troops into North America, to 
bring them to a proper ofn-dicnce. It is whispered about that 
the Cavendishes, and Rockingham's friends, will take the 
fir»t opjK>rtunity they can to be hostile to Government: and 
likewise, that Norton and Wedderbume will certainly op- 
pose. If these tilings are bo, we may pcrha{>s have some 
more convulsions in the state.** 

Such letters nrc excellent correctives of history; 
but we are not writing history just now, and must 
turn to those which throw light on manners : — 

'* Uinchiobrooke, Thuradaj (1770). 
''My dear Goorfjc, — Our party at Wakefiel I went off 
very welL We had hunting, racing, whist, and quinzc 
My horse won^as I expected, but the odds were upon him, so 
that I bettcil very little. 

'* After hunting on Monday I went to Owory's, where I 
lay ID my way here. He came with mc> and went back 
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yesterday. I imagine he would have liked to have stayed 
if LftJy Oasory had not been alone. They live but a dull 
life, and there must be a great deal of love on both sides 
not to tire. I almost promised to go back for Bedford 
races, but beUeve I shall not. I go to Newmarket to-night, 
and to London to-morrow. Sandwich's house ia full of 
jicaple, and all sorts of thiijgs going forward. ISIiaa Ray 
does the honours perfectly welL While I am writing they 
are all upon the grasa-plot at a foot race." 

To make this intelligible, we must go behind the 
scenes. Wakefield Lodge was the seat of the minister 
Duke of Grafton, Lady Ossory was his ci-devant 
ducliess. She had divorced him on account of bis 
iutiinacy with Nancy Parsons, described by Walpole 
as " one of the commonest creatures in London : once 
much liked, but out of date. He is certainly grown 
immensely attached to her ; so much so, that it has put 
an end to all his decorum." The culpable excesses into 
Avhicli the Duko was hurried by his passion, ai'e thus 
sti^^riiiatised by Junius: — *' It is not the private in- 
dulgence, but the public insult of which I complain. 
The name of Mias Parsons would hardly have been 
known, if the First Lord of the Treasury had not led 
her ill triumjjh through the Opera-housCj even in the 
presence of the Queen.'* Hinchinbrooke, from wliich 
Lord March's letter is dated, was the seat of Lord 
Sandwich, anotlier Cabinet Minister, Miss Kay, 
who did the honours so well, was his mistress — shot 
at Covent Garden in 1779. The story is told by 
Dr. Warner in a paragraph wliich may serve as a 
pattern of good condensation : — 

"The history of Ilackman, Miss Hay's murderer, is this. 
He was recruiting at Huntingdon; appeared at the ball; 
was asked by Lord Sandwich to IliQcliinbroukc ; was intro- 
duced to Miss Kay; became violently enamoured of her; 
made pi'oposals, and was sent into Ireland where his regi- 
ment was. He sold out ; came back on purpose to be near 
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tlie object of his affection ; took orders, but could not bend 
the inOcxible fair iu ii black cont more than iu a red. He 
could not live without her. lie mennt only to kill hiuiself, 
and that in her presence ; but seeing her coquet it at the play 
with a young Irish templar, Macnaninra, ho determined sud- 
denly to despatch her too. He is to be tried on Friday, and 
h&Dgcd on Monday.** 

The Morning Post for April 9, 1799, has this an- 
nouncement : — *' When the news of the above mis- 
fortune was carried to the Admiralty, it was received 
by her noble admirer with the utmost concern. He 
wept exceedingly, and lamented, with every other 
token of grief, the interruption of a connexion which 
had lasted for seventeen years, with great and unin- 
terrupted felicity on both sides." 

Tlie catching character of noforions insanity has 
often been remarked. While the llackman aft'air 
was the popular topic, it acems that no woman, 
young or old, ugly or pretty, could venture forth 
without alarm. Lady Ossory writes: — 

** This Astatic weather has certnijdy nlTccted our cold 

constiiutiona. The Duchesa of B is afraid of being 

shot wherever she goes. A man has followed Miss Cla- 
vcring on foot from the East Indies; is quite mad; and 
scenes are daily expected even in the drawing-room. An- 
other man has sworn to shoot a Miss Something, nimporte, 
if the did not run away with him from the Opera. 

" Sir Joshua Reynolds haa a niece who is troubled with 
one of these passionate admirers, to whom she has refused 
her hand and her door. He came a few days since to Sir 
JofhuB*B» asked if she was at home, and on being answered 
in the negative, he desired the footman to tell her to take 
care, for he was determined to ravish her (pardon tlie word) 
whenever he met her. Keep our little friend (Mie Mic) at 
Paris whilst this mania lasts, fur no age will be s|Nurcd to bo 
in fashion, and I am sure Mie ftlie is quite as much in 
danger as the person I quoted in my first page.** 

Before quoting those letters of Lord March which 
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refer to topics of a strictly personal character, we 
will mention the few authentic particulars that liave 
been recorded of him. 

He was born in 1725, succeeded his father in the 
enrhlom of March in 1731, his mother in the earldom 
of Rugleii in 1748j and his cousin in the dukedom of 
Queensberry in 1778, being then in his fifty-third 
year- Few men of his day acquired greater notoriety, 
or were more an object of inquiry and speculation ; 
yet he took little part in political events, except so 
far as his own interests were affected by them, and it 
would have been better for his reputation liud lie 
taken none When tlie King's malady grew serious 
in 1788, he gave in his allegiance to Fox, and on the 
recovery of his royal master, was unceremoniously 
dismissed from his situation of lord of the bed- 
chamber, which he had held for twenty-eight years 
notwithstanding the known profligacy of his life. 
Wraxall says he took a journey to Windsor to learn 
the exact condition of the King, but was misled by 
Dr. Warren. The dismissal mattered little. His 
business was pleasure, his passions were women and 
the turf; and he contrived to gratify both, without 
impairing either his fortune or his constitution. As 
regards the turf, he was thoroughly versed in all its 
mysteries, and seldom indulged in any sort of gaming 
unconnected with it, or relating to inatters where any 
undue advantage could be taken of hira. On the 
contrary, he was generally on the look-out for opjwr- 
tunities of turning his own slu'CAvdness and coolness 
to account. A curious instance is related in Edge- 
worth's memoirs. 

Lord March had noticed a coachmaker's journey- 
man running with a wheel, and on minuting him by 
a stop-watch, found that he actually ran a consider- 
able distance faster with it than most men could run 
unencumbered. A waiter in Betty's fruit-shop was 
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famous for speed. Lord March adroitly introduced 
the topic, and, by maintaining wlmt appeared a 
paradox, easily got bets oifered to a large amount, 
that the waiter would run faster for a mile than any 
one could run with the hind-wheel of his lordship's 
carriage, then standing at the door. But he had 
committed a trifling oversight. The wheel was lower 
than the wheel the man was used to run with ; and 
the biter would have been bit, had not Sir Francis 
Dlake Delaval suggested an expedient. The night 
before the match, planks were obtained from the 
Board of Works, and a raised groove, for the wheel 
to run in, was constructed across the course. The 
journeyman won, and tlie Jockey Club decided in 
Lord March's favour. 

Another of his bets came before the Court of 
King's Bench. He had laid a wager of five hun- 
dred guineas with young Mr. Pigot, that old Mr. 
Pigot (the father) would die before Sir William 
Codrington. Old ilr. Pigot died the same morning 
before the making of the wager, but neither of the 
parties was acquainted with the fact. The Court 
held that the dutiful and hopeful heir must pay, A 
startling example of this style of bet is mentioned by 
Walpole. " I, t'other night at White's, found a very 
remarkable entr}- in our very remarkable wager-book. 

Lord bets Sir twenty guineas, that Nash 

outlives Cibber. Dow odd that these two old creatures 
should live to see both their watjerers put an end to 
their oiai lives ! " Lord March's rate of betting was 
never vcrj' high. The largest sum he appears to have 
woti or lost at any mce or meeting, during the period 
over which this correspondence extends, ^vas 4100/., 
anil this is mentioned as a rare occurrence. 

He also managed his intercourse with the fair sex 
in such a manner, as to prevent them from interfering 
with his peace or even his caprices ; and few things 
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are more amusing than his mode of keeping liis occa- 
sional lial^ojis tVom clashing with his permanent ones 
— for we are obhged to speak of both classes in the 
plural number. His parting with one of his favour- 
ites is peculiarly touching : — 

" I am just preparing to conduct the poor little Tondino to 
Dover. My heart is so full that I can neither thinkj speak, 
nor write. How I shall be able to part with her, or bear to 
come back to tliis house, I do not know. The sound of her 
voice fills nay eyes with fresh tears. My dear George, J^ai 
le cteur si serrc que je ne siiis hon a present qzi^a pleurer* Take 
all the care you can of her. */t' la recommende a vouSf vay 
beat and only real friend." 

In return for the care Sel^\'yn was to take of the 
Tondino, Lord March, it seems, was to keep an eye 
to Raton : — 

*' I wrote to you last night, but I quite forgot Raton. I 
have not had hira to sec me to-day, having been the wholo 
morning in the city with Lady IL, but I have sent to your 
maid, and slie says that her little king ia perfectly well, and 
in great spirits." 

Besides the Tondino, Selwyn had the principal care 
of the Rena, a beautiful Italian, who stood in nearly 
the same relation to Lord March as Madame de 
Pompadour to Louis the Fifteenth. That sagacious 
favourite, it will be remembered, troubled herself 
very little about the Pare aux Cerfs so long as she 
retained the chief place in liis Majesty's confidence. 
Queen Caroline is said to have preserved her influence 
over George the Second by the same policy. The 
Rena's prudence was put to a severe trial by the. 
arrival of Signora Zuraperini, a noted dancer and 
singer, in 1766. His lordship writes to Selwyn in 
Paris : — 

" I wish I had aet out immediately after Newmarket, 
which I believe I should have done, if I had not takeu a 
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\ioleat fancy for one of the opera girls. This passion ia a 
little abated, and I hope it will be quite so before you and 
tlie R«nu come over, else I fear it will intemipt our eociely. 
But whatever is the case, as I have a real friendship and 
aflection for tlie Rena, I ehall show her every mark of regard 
and consideration, and be vastly happy to see her. I con- 
Bider her as a friend, and certainly as one that I love very 
much ; and as such, I hope she will have some indulgence for 
my follies." 

A few days afterwards he writes: — 

" The Rena must be mad if she takes any thing of this 
Bort in a serious way. If she doe^, there is an end to our 
Bociety. If she does not, we shall go on as we did. I am 
sure I have all the regard in the world for her, for I love her 
vastly, and I shall certainly contrive to miike her as easy and 
as happy as I can. 1 like this little girl, but how long this 
liking will last, I cannot tell; it may increase, or bo quite at 
an end before you arrive." 

Ilia lordship had not attained to equal proficiency 
with Madame de Girardiu's hero : '* Albert ne viendra 
pas — il est amoureux pour une quinzainc ; il nic Ta 
dity et il est toujours k la minute dans ces choses- 
liu" In a subsequent letter, we find all three (the 
Tondino, the Kena^ and the ZamperiniJ mixed up 
together. 

"You sec what a situation I am in with my little Bvffa. 
She is Uic prettiest creature thai ever was seen ; in short, I 
like her vastly, and she likes nie, because I give her money, 

" I have had a letter from tlie Tondino to-day. She tells 
me that she never ;>a8gcd her time so well at Paris as she 
doei now : * Monsieur du Barn est un hommc charmante, et 
noHs donne des bals avec des Princesses,* Pray, my dear 
George, find out something that will bo agreeable to the little 
Teresina. Consult the Rena about it, 

" I shall write two or three words to the Rena by this 
post. I told her, in my lost letter, that I was supposed to 
be very much in love with the Zanijierini, which certainly 
would not prevent me from being very liappy to see her. I 
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hftve been too long accustomed to live with her not to like 
Lcr, or to be able to forget her, nnd there is nothing that 
would give me more pain than not to be able to live with her 
upon a footing of great intimacy and friendship; but lam 
alipays afraid of every event where women are concerned — they 
are all so exceedingly wrongheaded.^* 

It might be deemed useless, if not impertinent^ to 
keep on repeating that obviously wrong things are 
wrong; but, in connexion with the next extract, the 
reader should bear in mind that, at the time in ques- 
tion and for twelve years afterwards, the writer was 
a lord of the bedchamber in the decorous court of 
George the Third and Queen Charlotte : — "I was 
prevented from writing to you last Friday, by being 
at Newmarket with my little girl. I had the whole 
family and Cocclii, The beauty went with me in my 
chaise, and the rest in the old landau," 

The family consisted of father, mother, and sister, 
"As JIarch finds a difficulty (says Williams) in 
separating her from that rascally garlic tribe, wliose 
very existence depends on her beauty, I do not think 
he means to make her what our friend the countess 
(the Rena) was." In another place "March goes on 
but heavily with his poor child (she was ordy fifteen). 
He looks miserable, and yet he takes her off in her 
opera-dress every night in his chariot." 

Numerous alUisioiis, in these volumes, show that 
Lord Marcli was not devoid of taste for female so- 
ciety of a better order. He is repeatedly spoken of 
as about to marry this or that young lady of quality; 
and Wraxall says that he cherished an ardent passion 
for Miss Pelham, the daughter of the minister, who 
persevered in refusing his consent to their union on 
account of the dissipated habits of the peer. He 
died unmarried, and continued his libertine habits till 
his death. During the first ten years of the present 
century, " Old Q.," as he was popularly called, might 
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constantly l)e seen in the bow-window of his house in 
Piccadilly (now divided into the two houses occu[)ied 
by Lord Cadogan and Lord Rosebery), examining the 
street passengers through an eyeglass with his re- 
maining eye (it was currently stated that the other 
was of glass), and when a woman or a horse struck 
his fancy, an emissary was instantly despatched to 
make inquiries. That no time might be lost, a pony was 
always kept saddled for the j)urposc. " It is a fact," 
says Wraxall, '* that lie performed in his own draw- 
ing-room the scene of Paris and the goddesses. This 
classic exhibition took place in his house opposite the 
Green Park." We do not believe that any exhibition 
took place at all — founding our scepticism more on 
the folly than the vice ; yet it is melancholy to think 
to what human nature may be degraded by sensuality. 

A striking illustration of his shrewdness was given 
by Lord Brougham, in his evidence before the Lords' 
Committee on Lord Cam pbclKs Libel Bill : — "The 
late Duke of Queensberry was a great alarmist in 
1792, like many other very noble, very rich, and 
very honourable men. He thought there was an end 
of all things, and he used to be abusing principally 
the seditious writers of the day, giving them and 
their authors ill names in great abundance and 
variety, as infamous, detestable, abominable — when 
one day some toad-ealer who attended his person, 
added, 'Ay, indeed, and full of such falsehoods.' 
'No/ said the duke, 'not falsehoods — they are all 
so true > that is what makes them so abominable and 
BO dangerous.' If his grace had felt all that was said 
on the corruptions of parliament and office to be 
groundless, he would have let them write on in the 
same strain to the end of time." 

A characteristic trnit has been preserved by Mr. 
WUberforce : — " I always observe that the owners of 
your grand houses have some snug corner in which 
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they are glad to shelter themselves from their own 
mnguificetice. I remember dining, when I was a 
young man, with the Duke of Queensberry, at his 
Richmond villa. The party was very small and select 
— l^itt, Lord and Lady Chatham, the Duchess of 
Gordon, and George Selwyn (who lived for society, 
and continued in it till he looked really like the wax- 
work figure of a corpse), were amongst the guests. 
We dined early, that some of our party uiiglitbe ready 
to attend the opera. The dinner was sumptLious, the 
views from the villa quite enchanting, and the Thames 
in all its glory ; but the duke looked on with in- 
difference. * What is there,' he said, 'to make so 
much of in the Thames? 1 am quite tired of it — 
there it goes, flow, flow, flow, always the same/ " 

This is precisely what we should have expected 
from the Duke ; and no one was better qualified than 
Mr. Wilberforcc to explain wliy the glorious scene 
before them was a sealed book to the worn volup- 
tuary — why his spirit's eye was blind to it — why 
every simple, innocent, unforced gratification was 
denied to him — why the full enjoyment of natural 
beauty and sublimity is reserved for men of purer 
lives and higher minds than his. 

The Duke's notions of comfort, on which his opinion 
was worth having, were expressed in a letter to 
Selwyn: — ** I wish you were here (the place is not 
stated). It is just the house you would wish to be 
in. There is an excellent library; a good parson; 
the best English and French cookei*}' you ever tasted ; 
strong coffee, and half crown whist." 

It has been stated that he paid his physicians on 
tlie plan adopted by the Chinese emperors — so much 
per week for keeping him alive. If so, he cheated 
them ; for the immediate cause of his death was im- 
prudence in eating fruit. He died in 1810, firm and 
self-possessed. His deathbed was literally covered 
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with unopened billets (more than seventy) from 
women of all classes, which he ordered to be laid on 
the counterpane as they were brought in. His per- 
sonal property excee<led a million, and his will, with 
its twenty-five codicils, was a curious document. He 
left 150,000/. and three houses to Mie Mie, and made 
Iier husband (the late Marquis of Hertford, a con- 
genial spirit) his residuary legatee. 

Selwyn's most intimate friends and frequent corre- 
spondents, after the Duke, were George James (alias 
Gilly) Williams, and Lord Carlisle. 

Of Williams, little is known. He was the son of 
Veere Williams, the compiler of three volumes of 
Chancery cases, higldy esteemed by equity lawyers. 
He was connected by inarriagc with Lord North, and, 
in 1774, was appointed Receiver-General of Excise. 
Selwyii, Edgecuiribc, Walpolc, and Williams used to 
meet at stated periods at Strawlierry Hill, and form 
what AVal[K)le called his out-of-town party. Gilly's 
letters convey a highly favourable impression of his 
social pleasantry ; and it seems that he soon acquired 
some reputation as a wit : — ** I have desired Lord R. 
Bertie (he writes in 1751) to propose me at White's. 
Don't let any member shake his head at me for a 
wit ; for, God knows, he may as well reject me for 
being a giant." 

Frederick, fifth earl of Carlisle, was a remarkable 
man in many ways. He filled some important public 
situations with credit ; and, on his being appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant oi Ireland, his intimate friend, Storer, 
writes — ** I wish he was Secretary of State, It is a 
joke to think it too high a step. I am of the old 
King's rfphiion, that a man in this coiaUry i:i jii for any 
J ' ' and I am sure Carlisle will be fit for 

,i,i,^. ^ ... .. .11 take." 

'tTuturi', lie distinguished himself as a poet; 
r be is principally known in that capacity 
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througli Lord Byron, who, in his English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers^ levels twelve unjust and acrimonious 
lines at him. In the first sketch of the poem, these 
twelve lines were wanting, and their place was occu- 
pied by two — 

** On one alone ApoUo deigns to smile. 
And crowns a new Roscommon in Carlisle.** 

Lord Carlisle had offended his young relation, 
between tlic writing and the printing of the poem, by 
refusing to introduce him on his taking his scat in 
the House of Lords. Lord Byron afterwards deeply 
regretted the injury* There is a beautiful atonement 
in the third canto of Ohllde Harold; and in writing, 
in 1814, to Mr. Rogers, he thus expresses himself — 
" Is there any chance or possibility of making it up 
with Lord Carlisle, as I feel disposed to do anything, 
reasonable or unreasonable, to effect it ?" 

In early youth, Lord Carlisle, endowed with warm 
feelings, a lively fancy, and an excitable disposition, 
was peculiarly liable to be led astray by the temp- 
tations which assail young men of rank. In 1769, 
being then in his twenty-first year, he went abroad, 
des|)erately in love with some wedded fair one. She 
forms tlie burthen of many a paragraph in his letters 
to Selwyn ; who, though nearly thirty years older, 
entered warmly into all his feelings, 

" I thought 1 had got the better of that extravagant posflion, 
but I find I am rtlapaed again. T tremble at the consequences 
of the meeting, and yet I have not the courage, even in thought, 
to oppose its temptations. I shall exert all the firmuess I am 
capable of, whicli, God knows, is very little, upon that 
occasion. If I nni received with coolness, I shall feel it 
severely. I shall be miserable if I am made too welcome. 
Good God ! what happiness would I not exchange, to be able 
to live with her without loving her more than friendship will 
alhiw I Is my picture hung up, or Is it in the passage with 
its face turned to the walla ? " 
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From the allusion to tlic picture, and other indi- 
cations, it is clear tlmt the mysterious lady (who 
has given rise to much surmise) was the benutiiul 
Lady Sarah Bunbury (ii^e Lennox), whom it is said 
George IIL would have married, had he been allowed. 
His Majesty gave up his own wishes for the good of 
the country, but the impression remained. Mrs. 
Pope, the actress, was very like Lady Sarah. On one 
occasion at the theatre, many years after his marriage, 
the King turned round to the Queen in a fit of mclan- 
clioly abstraction, and said, pointing to Mrs. Pope, 
" She is like Lady Sarah still." 

Lord Carlisle got the better of this passion, and 
married at twenty-two. It would have been well for 
his peace of mind had he been equally successful in 
getting the better of a still more fatal one for play. 
Letter after letter is filled with good resolutions, 
but the infatuation was too strong. The blow came 
at kst : — 

•*Jul7, 1776. 
" My Dear George.— I hare undone myself, ami it is to no 
piirpoae to conceal from you my abominable madness and 
folly, though perluipa the fiarticuhirs may not be known to 
the reat of the world. I never lost so much in Bve timea ns 
I have done to-night, and am in delit to Uie houno for the 
whole. Ynu may be sure I do not tell you thiH with an idea 
tlmt you caik l>e of the least assistance to mo; it id a great 
deal nioru than your ubilitica are equal to. Let me sec you, 
thout;h I fiboll be n«humcd to look at you after your goodness 
to me," 

This letter is endorsed by Selwyn, *' After the loss 
of the ten thousand pounds;" which, following on 
other lossea, appears to have sunk the Karl to the 
lowest depths of despondency. 

nrotrti to t/oUf thai I am m tired of my prr.srnt 
"VMiMy my timt^ however I may he ktpi in roun» 
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tenance hy the number of those of my own rank and superior 
fortune — that I never reflect on it without shame. If tliey 
will employ me in any part of the world, I will accept the 
cuiplojincnt ; lut it tear me, as it will, from every thing dear 
to me in this country. • » • 

" If any of our expectations should he gratified in the 
winter, I cannot expect anythtug sufficient to balance the 
expenses of living in London. If I accept anything, I must 
attend Parliament — I must live in London. If I am not 
treated with consideration, I can live here ; if that can be 
called living, which ia wasting the best years of ray life in 
obscurity : without society to dij^pel the gloom of a northern 
climate ; left to myself to brood over my foUiea and indis- 
cretiona ; to see my children deprived of education by those 
follies and indiscretions ; to be furgotten ; to lose iny temper ; 
to be neglected ; to become cross and morose to those whom 
I have most reason to love 1 Except that the welfare and 
interest of others depend upon my existence, I should not wish 
that existence to he of long duration,^* 



So thought and felt a man apparently possessed of 
every blessing— youth, health, tnlent, birth, fortune, 
connexion, consideration, and domestic ties of the 



most endearing kind — 



Medio dc fonte leporum 



Surgit amari altquid quod in ipsia llorlbua aDgat.'* 



The very accident (miscalled advantage) of his 
position, commends the poisoned chalice to his lips^ 
and the lord of Castle lloward longs for death at 
twenty-seven ! But a truce to reflection till we have 
introduced another and more memorable subject for 
it. Lord Carlisle's embarrassments were inextricably 
nixed up with those of Charles James Fox ; and it 
can therefore hardly be deemed a digression to turn 
at once to the passages in these volumes which relate 
to liim. The few letters of his own that occur in 
them, are principally remarkable for ease and sim- 
plicity. For example: — 
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"Pttrisi, Not. 1770. 
'* Quantities of cousins vidit us ; amongst tho rest the 
Duke of Berwick. What an animal it is ! I supped last 
night with Lauzun^ Fitz-Jamcs, and some others, at what 
they call a Clob h TAngJaisf. It was in a petite maison of 
Lauzun*s. There was Madame Briscau, and two other 
women. The supper was execrably bad. However, the 
champagne and tokay were excellent ; notwithstanding which 
the fools made du ponche with bad rum. This club is to 
meet every Saturday, either here or at Versailles, I am glad 
to see that we cannot be foolishcr in point of imitation than 
they are," 

Principally through Selwyri's introduction, Fox 
was on a familiar footing with Madame du DclTand 
and her set: — 

*■ Madame Geoffrin nCa cfiante la paliuodie. I dine there 
to-day ; she inquires after you very much. I have supi)ed 
At Madame du DcfFand's^ who asked mc if I was deja sous la 
tHtele de M, Sdvin 9 I boasted that I waa" 

In August 23, 1771, he writes: — 

** I am reading Clarendon, but scarcely get on faster titan 
you did with your Charles the Fifth. I think the stylo bnd| 
and that ho has a good deal of the old woman in his way of 
thinking, but hate the opposite party so much that it t/tvts otie 
a kind of partialitj/ for him,** 

Fox's marvellous powers as a debater were re- 
marked very soon after his first entrance into Parlia- 
ment. In March, 1770, his delighted father writes 
to Selwyn : — 

" You know by this time that your panegyric upon Charles 
came about an hour after 1 had wrote mine to you of the 9th. 
Ho writes word that upon February tho twelfth he spoke 
very ill. I do not mind tliat, and when ho spe&ks bo well us 
to \k, ojf Lady Mary says, the wonder of the age> it docs not 
give mc so much pleasure as what you, very justly 1 think, 
tell mo dt son caur. And yet that may not gignify. 1 Imva 
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been honest nnd good-natured, nor can I repent of it ; though 
convinced now that honeaty is not the beat policy, and that 
good' nature doca not meet with tlic return it ought to do." 

It may be doubted wliether hia lordship had tried 
honesty long or steadily enough to qualify him for 
disputing the received doctrine on the strength of his 
personal experience. 

It appears from a letter addressed by Lord Carlisle 
to Lady Holland (Fox's mother) in 1773, that he had 
become security for Fox to the amount of fifteen or 
sixteen thousand pomids ; and a letter to Selwyn, in 
1777, puts the ruinous chiiracter of their gambling 
transactions in the strono:e8t liirht. Lord Ilchester 
(Fox's cousin) had lost thirteen thousand pounds at 
one sitting to Lord Curlislo, who offered to take three 
thousand pounds down. Nothing was paid ; but ten 
years afterwardsj when Lord Carlisle pressed for his 
money, he complains that an attempt was made to 
construe the offer into a remissiou of the ten thou- 
sand pounds; — 

" The only wtvjj in lionour, thiit Lord I. could have 
accepted my offer, would have been by tiiking some steps to 
jiiiy llic 300(1/. I remained in a slate of uncertainty, I think, 
fof nearly three yenrg ; hut IiIh taking no notice of it during 
that time convinced ine that he hnd no intention of availing 
himself of it. Charles Fox \vi\s also at a much earlier period 
clear that he never meant to accept it. There is also great 
justice in the beliaviour of the family in patising by the la- 
stantaneou3 piiymcnt of, I believe, live tbouaaud pounds to 
Charles, won at the same sitting, without any observations. 
At one period of the plot/, I remeinhcr there was a balance t'n 
favour of one of those tjentlemen, but of which I protest I do 
not remember J of about fifty thousand^'' 

At the time in question, Fox was hardly eighteen. 
The following letter from Lord Carlisle, written in 
1771, contains some highly interesting information 
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respecting the youthful habits, and already vast intel- 
lectual pre-eminence, of the embryo statesman : — 

" It gives me great pain to hear thnt Charles beguis to be 
unrcnsonablj impatient at losing. I fctir it is the prolugue 
to much fretfulnesfi of temper; for disappointment in raising 
money, and any serious reflections upon his situation, will (in 
spite of hia affected spirits and disitipation, which sit very 
well upon Richard) occasion him many disagrocahle moments. 
They will be the more painful, when he reflects that he is not 
following the natural bent of his genius; for that would lead 
liim to all serious inquiry and laudable pursuits^ wliich he has 
in some measure neglected, to hear Lord Bolingbroke's ap- 
plause, and now is obliged to have recourse to it, and piny, to 
hinder him from thinking how he bos jwrverted the ends for 
which he was born, / believe there never was a person yet 
created who had the faculty of reasoning like him, llisjudg- 
maits are never wrong ; his decision is formed quicker than any 
mans I ever conversed with ; and he never seems to mistake but 
in his oum affairs.^ 

Lord Carlisle's fears proved groundless in one re- 
spect. Fox's sweetness of temper remained w ith hira 
to the last ; but it is most painful to think how much 
mankind has lost through his recklessness. There is 
DO aeying what might not have been effected by such 
a man, had he simply followed the example of his 
great rival in one respect. *' We played a good deal 
at Goosetree's," says Wilberforce, *' and I well remem- 
IxT the intense earnestness which Pitt displayed when 
joining in these games of chance. lie perceived their 
increasing fascination, and soon after abandoned it for 
ever." Wilbcrforce's own cure is thus recorded by 
his biographers, on the authority of his private 
Journal: — "We can have no play to-night," com- 
plained some of the party at the club, " for St. 
Andrew is not here to keep bank. ' Wilberforce,* 
said Mr. Bankes, who never joined himself, *if you 
will keep it, I will give you a guinea.' The playful 
challenge was accepted, but as the game grew deep, 

u 2 
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of 600/. Much of this 



lost 



he rose the winner 
by those who were only heirs to future fortunes^ and 
could not therefore meet such a call without incon- 
venience. The pain he felt at their annoyance cured 
him of a taste which seemed but too likely to become 
predominant." 

Goosetrce's being then almost exclusively composed 
of incipient orators and embryo statesmen, the call 
for a gaming-table there may be regarded as a deci- 
sive proof of the universal prevalence of the vice. 
But most of these were the friends and followers of 
Pitt; and when his star gained the ascendant, idleness 
was no longer the order of the day among politicians, 
and rising young men gave up faro and hazard for 
Blackstone and Adam Smith. We know of no can- 
didate for high office, entering public life after 1 784, 
who did not affect prudence and propriety; and pro- 
bably we shall never again see a parliamentary leader 
aspirej like Bolingbroke, 

" To Btine a Tully and a Wilmot tM." 

Gaming, however, continued a blot on our manners 
and morals for many years afterwards ; and it may not 
be uninstructive to trace its progress and decline. 

During the whole of the last century, gaming of 
some sort was an ordinary amusement for both sexes 
in (he best society. In General Burgoyne's play of 
"The Heiress," Mrs. Blandish exclaims — "Time 
thrown away in the country ! as if women of fashion 
left London to turn freckled shepherdesses ! No, no ; 
cards, cards and backgammon, are the deliglits of 
rural life; and, slightly as you may think of my skill, 
at the year's end I am no inconsiderable sharer in the 
pin-money of my society," Till near the commence- 
ment of the present, the favourite game was faro ; 
and, as it was a decided advantage to hold the Bank, 
masters and mistresses of noble houses, less scrupulous 
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than Wilberforce, frequently volunteered to fleece and 
amuse their company. But scandal having made busy 
with tlie names of some of them, it became usual to 
hire a professed gamester at five or ten guineas a night 
to set up a table for the evening, as we should hire 
Lablache for a concert, or Weippert for a ball. Faro 
gradually dropped out of fashion ; macao took its 
place : hazard was never wanting, and whist began to 
be played for stakes which would have satisfied Fox 
himself; who, though it was calculated that he might 
Lave netted four or five thousand a year by games of 
skill, complained that they aflForded no excitement. 

Watier's club, in Piccadilly, was the resort of the 
macao-playcrs. It was kept by an old maitre (Vhotel 
of George the Fourth, a character in his way, who 
took a just pride in the cookery and wines of his 
establishment. All the brilliant stars of fashion, (and 
fashion was power then,) frequented it, with Brummell 
for their sun. " Poor Brummell dead, in misery and 
idiotcy, at Caen ! and I remember him in all his glory, 
cutting his jokes after the oix;ra at White's, in a black 
velvet great-coat, and a cocked hat on his well-pow- 
dered head.'** Nearly the same turn of reflection is 
suggested as we run over the names of his associates. 
Almost all of them were ruined ; three out of four, 
irretrievably. Indeed, it was the forced expatriation 
of its supporters that caused the club to be broken up. 
During the Same period (from 1810 to 1815 or there- 
abouts) there was a great deal of high play at White's 
and Brookcs's, particularly whist. At Brookes's figured 
some remarkable characters — as Tippoo Smith, by 
common consent the best whist- player of his day ; and 
an old gentleman nicknamed Neptune, from his having 
once Hung himself into the sea in a fit of despair at 
being, as he thought, ruined, lie was fished out in 
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time, cast up his betting-book a second time, found he 
was not ruinedj and played on during the remainder 
of his life. 



The 



til 



most distinguished player at White's was tne 
nobleman who was presented at the Salon in Paris as 
Le Wellington des Joneurs ; and he richly merited the 
name, if skill, temper, and the moat daring courage, 
are titles to it. The greatest genius, however, is not 
infallible. He once lost three thousand four hundred 
pounds at whist by not remembering that the seven 
of hearts was in. He played at hazard for the highest 
states that any one could be got to play with him, 
and at one time was supposed to have won nearly a 
hundred thousand pounds ; but it all went, along with 
a great deal more, at Crockford's. 

There was also a great deal of play at Graham's, 
the UnioUj tlie Cocoa-tree, and other clubs of the 
second order in point of fashion. Here large sums 
were hazarded with equal rashness; and remarkable 
characters started up. Among the most conspicuous 
was the late Colonel Aubrey, who Hterally passed his 
life at play. He did nothing else, morning, noon, 
and night; and it was computed that he had paid 
more than sixty thousand pounds for card-money- 
Ho was a very fine player at ail games, and a shrewd, 
clever man. He had been twice to India, and made 
two fortunes. It was said that he lost the first on 
his way home, transferred himself from one ship to 
another without landing, went back, and made the 
second. His life was a continual alternation between 
poverty and wealth ; and he used to say, the greatest 
pleasure in life is winning at cards — the next greatest, 
losing. 

For several years deep play went on at all these 
clubs — fluctuating both as to locality and amount — 
till by degrees it began to flag. It had got to a low 
ebb when Crockford came to London, and laid the 
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foundation of the most colossal fortune that was ever 
made by play. He began by taking Waller's old 
club-house, in partnershij* with a man named Taylor. 
They set up a hazard-bank, and won a great deal of 
money, but quarrelled and separated at the end of the 
first year. Taylor continued where he was^ had a bad 
year, and broke, Crockford removed to St. James's 
Street, had a good year, and instantly set about build- 
ing the magnificent club-house which bore his name. 
It rose like a creation of Aladdin's lamp; and the 
genii themselves could hardly have surpassed the 
beauty of the internal decorations, or have furnished 
a more accomplished rnaltre d'hotel than Udo. To 
make the company as select as possible, the establish- 
ment was regularly organised as a club, and the 
elc*ction of members vested in a committee- " Crock- 
ibrd's" became the rage, and the votaries of fashion, 
whether they liked play or not, hastened to enrol 
themselves. The Duke of WcUuigton was an original 
member, although (unlike Blucher, who repeatedly 
lost everything he had at play) the Great Captain 
was never known to play deep at any game except 
war or politics. Card-tables were regularly placed, 
and whist was played occasionally ; but the aim, end, 
and final cause of the whole was the hazard-bank, at 
which the proprietor took his nightly stand, prepared 
for all comers. There was a recognised limit, at 
which (after losing a certain sum) he might declare 
the bank broke for the night; but he knew his busi- 
ness too well to stop. 

The speculation, it is hardly necessary to add, was 
eminently successful. During several years, every- 
thing that any body had to lose and cared to risk, 
was swallowed up. Le WeUington des Joueurs lost 
twenty-three thousand pounds at a sitting, beginning 
at twelve ut nighty and ending at seven the following 
evening, lie and three other noblemen could not 
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have lost less, sooner or later, than a hundred thou- 
sand pounds a-piece. Others lost in proportion (or 
out of proportion) to their means; hut we leave it to 
less occupied moralists and better calculators to say, 
how many ruined families went to make Mr, Crockford 
a milliojiaire — for a millionaire he became in the 
English sense of the term, after making the largest 
possible allowance for bad debts- A vast sum, per- 
haps half a million, remained due to him; but as he 
won all his debtors were able to raise, and easy credit 
was the most fatal of his lures % we cannot make up 
our minds to condole with liim on that account. He 
retired at length — lassatus nonsatiatus — much as an 
Indian chief retires from a hunting country when 
there is not game enough left for his tribe j and the 
club has been broken up. 

Some good was certainly produced by it. In the 
first place, private gambling (between gentleman and 
gentleman) with its degrading incidents, as illustrated 
by the foregoing letters, is no longer tolerated in 
society. In the second place, this very circumstance 
brings the worst part of the practice within the reach 
of the law ; for public gambling, which only exists 
by and through what are popularly termed ** hells,'' 
may be easily suppressed. There are, or recently 
were, more than twenty of these establishments in 
Pall-Mall, Piccadilly, and St. James's, called into ex- 
istence by Crockford's success. Why does not the 
police interfere ? If the police cannot, why does not 
the legislature ? Not an hour should be lost in putting 



* Brookes was equally accommodating: — 

"From liberal Broukes, -whose spcculiitive still 
Ift biisty crL'drt an<l u lU^taut bill ; 
Who, nursfii] in cluba, rllsdain^ a vulgar trade, 
Kxultft lo trust, and blushes to be paid.** 

— Verses^ From the Hon. Charlet Jamet Foj^ pariridge-skootiufft to the 
Hon, John Townsheiuiy cruising ; by Tickell. 
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down this monstrous evil. "Wc claim to be superior 
in morals and public order to the French ; yet all the 
public gaming-tables of Paris were suppressed several 
years ago, and (what is more) suppressed without 
difficulty, the moment the police set to work in good 
earnest,* 

In conclusion, we are happy to say that the com- 
parison, suggested by Selwyu's life and letters, be- 
tween the manners and morals of the last century 
and our own, is highly satisfactory. Intellectual 
tastes have nearly superseded the necessity, formerly 
felt by the unoccupied classes, of resorting to coarse 
indulgences or strong excitements ; and respect for 
public opinion induces those among them who con- 
tinue unreclaimed, to conceal their transgressions 
from the world. It is also worthy of note, that the 
few persons of noble birth or high connexion who 
have recently attracted attention by their laxity, are 
professed votaries of (what they call) pleasure; and 
are no longer encouraged by the example, or elevated 
by the companionship, of men distinguished in the 
senate, the cabinet, or the court. No Prime Minister 
escorts a woman of the toAvn through the Crush-room 
of the Opera ; no First Lord of the Admiralty per- 
mits his mistress to do the honours of his house, or 
weeps over her in the columns of the " Morning 
*oflt ;" no Lord of the Bedchamber starts for New- 
^market witli a danaeuse in his airriage, and her whole 
family in his train ; our parliamentary leaders do not 
dissipate their best ener^es at the gaming-table ; our 
privy councillors do not attend cock-fights; and, 
among the many calumnies levelled at our public 
men, they have not been accused (as General Bur- 



* Since tltie wu wrUttin, Uie mott notorioQi London cgUblinhincnta 
liavu tM»n sujjprcsBcd. 
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goj^ne was by Junius) of lying in wait for inex- 
perienced lads to plunder at play. 

Though the signs are less uiarked, the improve- 
ment in the female aristocracy is not less certain ; for 
it may safely be taken for granted that the practice 
of gambling was fraught with the worst consequences 
to the finest feelings and best qualities of the sex. 
The chief danger is hinted at in ** The Provoked 
Husband." 

^^ Lord Townley. — 'Tia not your ill hours that al- 
ways disturb me, but as often the ill company that 
occasion those hours. 

" Ladf/ Towjiley, — Sure I don't understand you 
now, my Lord. AVhat ill company do I keep ?" 

^^ Lord Towiiley. — Why, at best, women that lose 
their money, and men that win it ; or perhaps men 
thai are voluntary hubbies at one game^ in hopes a 
lady will give them fair play at another.^^ 

The facts confirm the theory. Walpole's Letters, 
and the volumes before us, teem with allusions to 
proved or understood cases of matrimonial infidelity; 
and the manner in which notorious irregularities 
were brazened out, shows that the oiFcndcrs did not 
always encounter the universal reprobation of society. 
Miss Berry, speaking of the Duchess of Norfolk's 
divorce in 1G97, observes: — 

''Many circumstances of this lady's case show how 
much the ordinary habits of life were overstepped, 
and what precautions were thought necessar}' pre- 
vious to such misconduct. A house taken at Lam- 
beth, then a small and little frequented village, whose 
nearest communication with Westminster was by a 
horse-ferry — this house, hired and resorted to under 
feigned names, and occupied by foreign servants, who 
it was supposed could not identify the lady, are not 
measures taken in a country where the crime they 
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were meant to conceal was frequent." {England 
and France^ vol. i. p. 297.) 

This teat would be fata) to tlie female nobility of 
England half a century later; for many of them 
took no pains whatever to conceal their immoralities. 
We are obliged, from obvious motives, to refrain 
from mentioning some conclusive instances ; but it 
is notorious that Lady Vane gave Smollett the mate- 
rials for the Memoirs of a Lady of Quality (herself) 
published in " Peregrine Pickle ;" that Lady Towns- 
hend sat (perhaps not so willingly) for the portrait 
of Lady Bellaston in ** Tom Jones;" and we can 
hardly do wrong in copying a note which Lord 
Dover has annexed to the name of a Miss Edwards 
in his e<lition of Walpole's Letters : — *' Miss Edwards, 
an unmarried lady of great fortune, who (1742) 
openly kept Lord A- Hamilton." 

Gilly Williams mentions a caprice of a more re- 
spectable kind, which was fur from uncommon at the 
period : — 

" Lord Rockingham's youngest eister has just married her 
footmAD, John Sturgeon. Surely he is the very first of that 
name that ever had a Right Honourable attached to it. I 
mndo the Duchesa of Rodford Inugh yesterday with the story 
of Lord Murch*t) haDdiK>tue Jack wanting to go to live with 
Lady Harrington." 

• ••■•• 

** The girls talk of nothing but the match between Lord 

Kockiuglian/t} sidter and her footman. Never eo much 

and discretion met together; for she has entailed her fortune 
with OA much circumsfiection aa Lord Manaficld could tmvo 
done, and bos not left one cranny of the law unstop|>ed. 
They used to poBs many hours together, whicli she called 
teaching John the matbematict}." 

Another unmarriwl woman of quality, the daughter 
of an carl, had ruined herself at play, and was on her 
rood to the Continent, to avoid being arreated by hur 
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creditors. At Sittingboume, where she stopped to 
change horses, a bright Idea struck her. She called 
in the postilion, and asked him if he had any objection 
to a wife who would allow him fifty pounds a year, pro- 
vided he would never claim the privilege of a hus- 
band. The bargain was speedily struck. They were 
legally married with all practicable despatch; and 
when legal proceedings were taken against her, she 
pleaded coverture* 

Unless John was a very unapt achohir, he must 
soon have become as worthy an object of a lady's 
favour, so far as mental culture was concerned, as Sir 
John Germaine, who, after occasioning the Duchess 
of Norfolk's divorce, married a noble heiress, Lady 
Betty Berkeley, and lived till the middle of the last 
century. Miss Berry tells us that he actually left a 
legacy to Sir Matthew Decker, under a belief that he 
was the author of the Gospel of St. Matthew ! 

It has been tliought by some that we liave lost in 
spirit and grace what we have gained in decency, and 
that society is no longer so gay, easy, accomplished, 
or even literary, as it used to be. Miss Berry, though 
she commends the fashion which encouraged occupa- 
tion and mental acquLrementSj cannot refrain from a 
sly sarcasm at the ** new prodigies who were already 
great orators at Eton, and profound politicians before 
they left Christchurch or Trinity," — the gentlemen to 
whom " it was easier to be foolishly bustling than 
seriously employed ; " and Mr. Moore maintains a yet 
more startling doctrine. 

** Without any disparagement of the many and useful 

talents which are at present nowhere more conspicuous than 
in the upper ranks of society, it may be owned that for wit, 
social powerBj and literary acconnjUshmcnta, the political men 
of the period under consideration (1780) fonneJ such an 
asscmblnge as it would be flattery to say that our own times 
can parallel. The natural tendency of the French Revolu- 
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lion was to produce in the higher classes of England an in- 
creased reserve of manner, and of course a proportionate 
restraint on all within their circle, whicli liave been fatal to 
conviviality and humour, and not very propitious to wit — 
subduing both manners and conversation to a sort of polished 
level, to rise above which is often thought almost as vulgar 
as to sink below it. Of the greater ease of manners that 
existed some forty or fifty years ago, one trifling but not the 
less significant indication was the habit then prevalent among 
men of high station, of calling each other by such familiar 
names as Dick, Jack, Tom, &c. &c. — a mode of address that 
brings with it in its very sound the notion of conviviality and 
playfulness, and, however unrefined, implies at least that 
ease and $ea*roovi in which wit spreads its canvas most fear- 
lessly ." {Life of Sheridaiu) 

We diifcr with unfeigned reluctixncc from Mr. 
Moore ; but he is surely mistaken in supposing that 
the higher classes in England have contracted an 
increased reserve of manner in consequence of the 
French Revolution; or shown more anxiety on that 
account to intrench themselves within the privileges 
of their rank. On the contrary, the tendency of 
that event, and of our own Reform Rill, was and is 
to make them more anxious to identify themselves in 
foeling and interest with the people. If they have 
ceased to be familiar, it is because they have ceased 
to be exclusive; restraint is necessary, because 
society is mixed ; and there is no reason why men of 
rank should change their mode of address to men of 
rank, except that they live less with one another and 
more with the world at large. The very peculiarity 
in question was observed by Mrs. Trollope in the 
most exclusive coterie in Europe, the cnme de la 
creme of Vienna. "All the ladies address each other 
by their Christian names, and you may pass even- 
ing after evening surrounded by Princesses and 
Countesses, without ever hearing any other appella- 
tions than Thcrese, Flora, Laura, or l*cp6." 
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This may be very agreeable for the privileged few, 
and we readily admit that intimacy is a great pro- 
moter of humour. Few of Schvyn's bon-mots could 
have been hazarded at a mixed party. But we are 
as far as ever from admitting Mr. Moore^s proposition 
in the main. It is not flattery but sober truth to 
say, that our public men have contracted no reserve 
beyond that which the voluntary enlargement of their 
circle has entailed upon them. It would be difficult 
to contend that they have impaired their social 
powers by mixing with eminent authors, men of 
science, and artists, whatever influence these may 
have exercised upon their wit or humour ; and, even 
as regards wit or humour, it would simply be neces- 
sary to run over a few known names to vindicate our 
equality in both. Modern conversation is rich with 
the product of every soil, the spoils of every clime ; 
and it would be a grave error to suppose that those 
who contribute most to it seldom meet in intimacy* 
They meet very often, but they belong to several 
co-equal and intersecting circles, instead of keeping 
to one, and making that the sole object of interest. 

There are signs, moreover, that he who runs may 
read. It is clear that they talked politics as much as 
we do ; perhaps more, since their eagerness was so 
manifest to a Frenchwoman. " Madame de Boufllers 
(writes Williams in 1763) is out of patience with 
our politics, and our ridiculous abuse of every person 
who either governs or is likely to govern us." This 
was a serious drawback, but not the most serious. 
Selwyn's principal correspondents were not dandies 
and fine ladies, but the most cultivated men and 
women of the highest class j including several on 
whom Mr. Moore would rely, if we came to a division 
on the question. The masterpieces of English light 
literature, and several other standard works, appeared 
during their correspondence. Yet neither Field- 
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ing, Richardson, Smollett, Gray, Goldsmith, Hume, 
Robertson, Johnson, Gibbon, nor even Burke, elicits 
a remark- There is one allusion to Garrick (by 
Rigby); one to Reynolds (by Lord Carlisle); and 
one to Gainsborough (by Gilly Williams), as '* the 
painter by whom, if you remember, we once saw the 
caricature of old Winchilsea.'* 

There was no want of classical acquirement, it is 
true. Many wrote graceful verses ; and Fox and 
Wulpole had a taste for contemporary literature 
but Fox kept it to himself for lack of sympathy, and 
Walpolc was ashamed of it. By literature, how- 
ever, must be understood merely tlje Belles Lcttres ; 
for Fox confessed hite in life that he had never been 
able to get through *' The Wealth of Nations." 

Familiarity, again, is a great charm, but the habits 
which are the conditions of its existence beget mono- 
tony. In Charles the Second's reign, when it wa» 
the fashion to go to sea and fight the Dutch, instead 
of taking lodgings at Melton, or attending battues^ 
Sheftield, Duke of Buckingham, tells us in his 
" Memoirs," that a party of gay, >vitty, lettered pro- 
fligates were becalmed on board the Duke of York's 
ship, and got so tired of one another, that the first 
care each took on landing was to ascertain wlicix; the 
rest were going, in order to get away from them. 
We are not aware whether the hahitnis of White's or 
Brookes's, seventy or eighty years ago, were ever 
brought to such a pass; but we know (and there is 
no getting over this) that they habitually resorted to 
the gaming-table — 

^ Unknown to >uch, when aeiuual pleuurea vlojr, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joj." 

With rare exceptions, the most accomplished per- 
sons, about to risk more than they can afford to lose, 
will be found both ill-disposed, and ill-qualified, for 
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the easy equable enjoyment of conversation ; although 
(with the aid of wine) they may have their occa- 
sional bursts of sparkling pleasantry. 

To sum up all — there is a halo floating over cer- 
tain periods; dazzling associations may cluster round 
a name : " 'tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view;" and living witnesses who have known both 
generations, will always, by a law of our nature, 
award the palm to the companions of their youth. 
But it will require stronger arguments than have 
been adduced yet, to convince us that the social 
powers of any class have fallen off, whilst morality, 
taste, knowledge, general freedom of intercourse and 
liberality of opinion, have been advancing ; or that 
the mind necessarily loses any portion of its play- 
fulness, when it quits the enervating atmosphere of 
idleness and dissipation for the purer air and brighter 
skies of Art, Literature and Philosophy. 
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(Fbom the Edikddkoh Rktikw, Oct 1845.) 

T%^ Lettfrs of Philip Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield: includ- 
ing numerous Letters now first published from the 
original Manuscripts. Edited, with Notoa, bj Lord 
Mahon. 4 vols. 8vo. London: 1845. 



Thb name of Chesterfield has become a sjrnonjrme for 
good breeding and politeness. It is associated in our 
minds with all that is graceful in manner and cold in 
heart attract! vein appearance and unamiable in reality. 
The image it calls up is that of a man rather below 
the middle height, in a court suit and blue riband, with 
regular features, wearing an habitual expression of 
ffentlcmanlike ease. His address is insinuatinsr, his 
bow perfect, his compliments rival those of Le Grand 
Monarque in delicacy : laughter is too demonstrative 
for him, but the smile of courtesy is ever on his lip; 
and by the time he has gone through the circle, the 
avowed object of his daily ambition is accomplished — 
all the women are already half in love with him, and 
every man is desirous to be his friend. But the name 
recalls little or nothing of the statesman, the orator, 
the wit. We forget that this same little man was 
one of the best Lords-Lieutenant Ireland ever knew, 
the best s|>eaker in the House of Lords till Pitt and 
Murray entered it, one of our most graceful essayists, 
and the wittiest man of quality of his time — a time 
when Av-it meant something more than pleasimtry or 
sparkle, and men of quality prided themselves on 

VOL. I. P 
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having dined in company with Swift, supped at 
Button's with ** the great Mr, Addison," or passed an 
evening at Pope's villa at Twickenham. Nescia mens 
honmium fati sortisque futiirce: wliat would be the 
feelings of the all-accoinp!lshed and eloquent earl 
himself, were he to wake from the dead and find his 
reputation resting on liia confidential '* Letters to his 
Son ! " He would be little less astonished than Pe- 
trarch, were he to wake up and find his *' Africa " for- 
gotten, and his " Sonnets" the keystone of his fame. 
Dr. Johnson has said, that whenever the public 
think long about a matter, they generally think right. 
Perliaps they do when they are familiar with the 
facts, and when no twist or warp has been given to 
the judgment they found upon them. But the best 
of Lord Chesterfield was that of which he left no 
bsting or no easily accessible memorials ; and Dr. 
Johnson himself gave a warp to the judgment of the 
public when he said of his lordship, that he was " a 
lord among wits, and a wit among lords ; " and pro- 
nounced his famous diatribe against the *' Letters " 
(that they taught the morals of a and the man- 
ners of a dancing-master) J althougli wo find him 
afterwards tellinsr Boswell — " 1 think it miabt be 



made a very pretty book. Take out the immorality, 
and it should be put into the hands of every young 
gentleman." 

The authority of the "Letters" is certainly im- 
paired by the popular notion entertained of his lord- 
ship as a mere courtier ; and for this reason a 
short review of his life mil form the best introduc- 
tion to his writings, which are peculiarly of a class 
requiring to be read by the liglit that personal history 
throws upon them ; — like Itochfoucauld's " Maxims," 
which it is impossible to appreciate or apply without 
an intimate knowledge of the men and women of the 
Fronde. It is, moreover, good for literature to take 
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retrospective views occasionally of books and cha- 
racters that have obtained a prescriptive reputation ; 
and there arc passages in Lord Chesterfield's career 
which deserve to be dwelt upon, independently of 
their use in illustrating his rules of conduct and 
speculations on society. We propose, then, with the 
aid of Dr. Maty and Lord llahon, to bring this 
ornament of his order once more before that public 
for which he loved to drape himself — to sift his 
claims, and settle definitively his place and precedence 
as a writer, a moralist, and a man. 

The " Memoir of the Life of the Earl of Chester- 
field," which occupies the whole of the first volume 
of the edition of his miscellaneous works published 
in 1777, consists of six sections. The first five were 
written by Dr. Maty; the sixth by Mr. Justamond, 
who, on Dr. Maty's death, took charge of the pub- 
lication. This Memoir is a tolerably fair specimen of 
second-rate biography. 

Lord Mahon has contented himself with prefixing 
to his edition of the *' LaiUirs " the sketch of Lord 
Chesterfield's life and character published in his 
(LordMahon's) "History of England."* It is so well 
written that we could wish it had been longer. Lord 
Motion, himself a Stanhope, has of course enjoyed 
ample opportunities of making his edition complete. 
He says he bad two objects in view — to combine the 
scattered correspondence in one uniform arrangement, 
with explanatory notes; and to publish many cha- 
racteristic letters which had been kept back. He lias 
succeeded in both objects; the new matter is valuable, 
the arrangement is judicious, and the only fault that 
can reasonably be found with the notes is, that they 
ore short and far between. We will now proceed to 
the immediate purpose of this essay. 
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The family of Stanhope is one of the best in Eng- 
lantl, and boasts three peerages, Chesterfield, Stan- 
hope, and Harrington. The date of the earldom of 
Chesterfield is 1628. The first earl, a devoted 
Royalist, died in lf)56, and the title descended to his 
grandson, the *' Milord Chesterfield" who plays so 
conspicuous a part in Graminont's Memoirs. His son, 
the father of the earl, was unknoAvn beyond the circles 
of private life. He is described as a man " of a 
morose disposition ai»d violent passions, who often 
thought that people behaved ill to him, when they 
did not in the least intend it.*' He married one of the 
daughters of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, by 
whom he had four sons and two daughters. She did 
not live long enough to take charge of their educa- 
tion, and, in consequence of the unaccountable dis- 
like or indifference of the father, the care of the 
eldest devolved on his grandmother, Lady Halifax, a 
woman of understanding, conduct, and sensibility. 
Dr. Maty somewhat magniloqncntly compares her 
house to that of the mother of the Gracchi; and it was, 
undoubtedly, the resort of the leading politicians and 
the best company, from whom much might be learnt 
by so apt a scholar and nice observer as Lord Cheater- 
field. 

"He was very young" (says Dr. Maty) ** when 
Lord Galway — who, though not a very fortunate 
general, was a man of uncommon penetration and 
merit, and who often visited the Marchioness of Hali- 



fax — observing in him a strong inclination for a 



political lifcj but at the same time an unconquerable 
taste for pleasure, with some tincture of laziness, 
gave him the following advice — * If you intend to be a 
man of business, you must be an early riser. In the 
distinguished posts your parts, rank, and fortune, 
will entitle you to fill, you will be liable to have 
visitoi*s at every hour of the day, and unless you will 
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rise constantly at an early hour, you will never have 
any leisure to yourself.* " He took the hint, and 
acted upon it through life; nor, althougli ins edu- 
cation till his eighteenth year was strictly private, 
does he appear to have ever wanted the spur of 
emulation, which it is thought the peculiar privilege 
of a public school to apply. " When I was at your 
age (eleven)" he tells his son, " I should have been 
ashamed if any boy of that age Iiad learned his book 
better, or playoJ at any play better than 1 did ; and 
I should not have rested a moment till I had got before 
him." 

In 1712, being then in his eighteenth year, he was 
entered at Triiiity Hall, Cambridge, and became a 
resident member of that university. We are tempted 
to translate a letter which he wrote in French to 
his language-master, M. Joumeau, soon after hia 
arrival : — 

** I had a lively pleasure in roading the letter which you 
were 90 kind as to write to me It seemed as if you were 
ef>e!tkiDg to me, and that I was in the company of the man in 
the world I esteem the motit» and whom I wish mo^t ardently 
to please. I ehould have answered it sooner, had I not been 
patting this week at the Bishop of Ely's, who lives fifteen 
miles oft In this short time I have seen more of the country 
than I had seen before in all my life, and which U very 
agreeable in this neighbourhood. 

** I continue constant to my studies, which as yet arc but 
Lrfitin and Greek, because the fair, which is to take place in 
ten days, would have interrupted them ; Imt as soon as this 
diversion is over, I am to commence civil law, philosophy , 
and a little mathematics ; but as fur anatomy, it will not bo 
in my power to learn it, for, although there is a j>oor devil 
that waa hanged rcndy> the surgeon who was wont to perform 
these operations has objected this time because the subject ia 
a man, and then ho says tlie students are not desirous to attend. 
I find this college infinitely the bert in the whole university, 
fur it is the smaLlcet, and it is filled with lawyers, whu have 
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locn if! ihci worUlj and understand life. TTe have hut one 
cUr(f}jmany who is also the onl^ man in the college icho pets drunk. 
Let them say what they will, there is very little debauchery 
in this university, and particularly among the people of con- 
dition ; for it would require the taste of a porter to put up 
with it here.*' 



This letter is curious^ not merely as giving an 
insight into the writer's habits, but as showing that, 
even at this early period, he possessed the same live- 
liness of remark, light humour, and careless ease of ex- 
pression, which form the great charm of his **Letters" 
in more advanced age, and which he himself would 
probably have attributed to persevering care in the 
formation of a style. For this reason it is difficult 
to believe the account he gives of Ills own tone and 
manner on leaving the university. " When I first 
came into the world at nineteen, I left the University 
of Canibridgej where I was an absolute pedant. When 
I talked my best 1 talked Horace ; when I aimed at 
being facetious I quoted Martial; and when 1 had a 
mind to be a fine gentleman I talked Ovid." 

His object in thus exaggerating his own defects 
probably was, to show his son what pains could do in 
overcoming deficiencies. But there is no doubt he 
studied hard enough to justify a fair share of pedantry, 
so far as learning can justify it ; and it seems that he 
paid particular attention to the great masters of 
oratory. " So long ago as when I was at Cambridge, 
whenever 1 read pieces of eloquence, (and indeed 
they were my principal study,) whether ancient or 
modern, I used to write down the shining passages, 
aiid then translate them as well and elegantly as ever 
I could ; if Latin or French, into English ; if English, 
into French. This, which I practised for some years^ 
not only improved and formed my style, but im- 
printed in my mind and memory tlie best thoughts 
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of the best authors." He remained about two yeai'S 
at Cambridge, and then started on the grand tour, 
unattended by a Governor. Nothing worth mention- 
ing is recorded of him by others or himself, till his 
travels brought him, in the summer of 1714, to the 
Hague, where, for the first time, he began to play an 
independent part in society. The love of shining, 
which he so strongly inculcates, here broke out in a 
manner which shows it to be not unaccompanied by 
risk. " When I went abroad, I first went to the 
Hague, where gaming was much in fashion, and 
whei*e I observed that many people of shining rank 
and character gained too. 1 was then 3'oung, and 
silly enough to believe that gaming was one of their 
accomplishments; and, as I aimed at perfection, I 
adopted gaming as a necessary step to it. Thus I 
acquired by error the habit of a vice, which, far from 
adorning my character, has, I am conscious, been a 
great blemish to it." 

From the Hague he repaired to Paris, where so 
much of the college rust as still stuck to him was 
rapidly rubbed off. In I^cember, 1714, he writes 
to M. Joumeau : — ** I shall not give you my opi- 
nion of the French, because I am very often taken 
for one, and many a Frenchman has paid me the 
highest compliment they think they can jjay to any 
one, which is — Sir, you arc just like one of us. I 
will merely tell you that I am insolent ; that I talk 
much, very loud, and in a dogmatical tone. I sing 
and dance as I ^valk ; and lastly, that I spend a mon« 
strous deal of money in powder, feathers, and white 
gloves." — He afterwards thought better of the 
French ; and, like Marlow in "She Stoops to Conquer," 
he must have kept his loud talking and gay rattle for 
the coffee-house and the bannnid ; for on his fii-st 
arrival at Paris he suffered under a most pitiable de- 
gree of mauvaiae honte in the dramng-room. 
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— ^** I got more courage soon afLerwardg, and was intrepid 
enough tu ga up to a fine woman, and tell her that I thought 
It a warn] day; she answered me very civilly, that she thought 
so too ; upon which the conversation ceased on my part for 
sorae time, till she, goud-naturedly resumingj spoke to me 
thus : • I see your embarrassment, and I am sure the few 
words you said to me cost you a great deal ; but do not be 
discouraged for that reason, and avoid good company. We 
see that you desire to please, and that is the main point; you 
want only tlie manner, and you think that you want it still 
more than you do. You must go through your novitiate 
before you can profess good breeding ; and, if you will be my 
novice, I will present you to my acquaintance as such,' 
You will easily imagine how much, this speech pleased mc, 
and how awkwardly I answered it; I hemmed once or twice 
(for it gave me a burr in my throat) before I could tell her 
that I was very much obliged to her ; that it was true I had 
a great deal of reason to distrust my own behaviour, not 
being used to fine company ; and that I should be proud of 
being her novice and receiving her instructions. As soon as 
I had fumbled out this answer, she called up three or four 
people to her, and siiid Sgavez^votts (for she was a foreigner, 
and I was abroad), quefai entrepris cejetine komme et qu*il le 

faut rassurery Pour viai, je crois en avoir fait la conquHe, 
car it s'est cmancipe dans le moment an point de me dire en 
tremhlant qu\l faisoit chaud. H faut que vous m'aidiez a le 
dcrouillcr. II lui faut nccessatrement une passion, et s'il ne 
nCen juye pas digne, nous lui en chercherons quclque autre, 
Au rcste, mon novice, h*allez pas vous enconailler avec des 

JiUea (Topera et des comediennes, qui vous ipargjieront lesfrais 
et du sentiment et de la politesse, rnais qui vaiu en couteront 
bien plus a tout autre egard^ 

The death of Queen Anne opened a new career for 
every young man of an ambitious turn of mind, and 
Lord Staiihope (for this was his title till the death 
of his father in 172G) hurried home to assist in 
strengthening the new dynasty. He entered public 
life under the auspices of his rehitivCj the first Earl 
Stanhope, the favourite minister of George L, who 
immediately appointed him one of the gentlemen of 
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the bed-chamber to the Prince of Wales — a post well 
suited to his a^i^e and habits. It f^ave him an oppor- 
tunity of observing the manners of a court ; and his 
** Characters," as well as numerous remarks scattered 
through his " Letters," show that he made an excellent 
use of it. 

He entered the House of Commons as member for 
St. Germains in the first parliament of George L, and 
lost no time in trying the efficacy of the system of 
training to which he had for years subjected himself 
with the view of becoming an orator. He spoke for 
the first time in support of the proposed impeachment 
of the Duke of Orraond, and attracted some attention 
by the decided tone of his opinions, as well as by the 
fluency of his declamation. But he had hardly done 
speaking when one of the opposite j)arty Utok him 
on one side, paid him a high compliment on hh debut^ 
and reminded him that, as he still wanted six weeks 
of being of age, he was liable to a heavy penalty for 
sitting or voting in the House, and must immediately 
absent himself for a brief interval, unless he wished 
his minority to be made known. Lord Stanhope 
made the gentleman a low bow, quitted the House 
directly without voting, and went to Paris, where he 
rendered himself extremely useful in procuring in- 
formation regarding the Jacobite rising in 1715. Oa 
his return the year following, he took frequent part 
in the debates and proceedings of the House, and had 
gained suflicient distinction to justify the advance- 
ment which his friend and relation the Minister was 
anxious to confer upon him; when, unluckily, the 
Prince's quarrel with the King broke out, and Lord 
Stanhope remained faithful to the Prince, although 
some tempting offers were made to him- Among 
others, it was proposed to make his father a Duke, 
and the old Earl was extremely angry with him for 
not closing with the proposal. Lord Stanhope, how- 
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ever, does not appear to have gone into systematic 
opposition ; he occasionally lent his vote to the 
Government, and in 1723 he was rewarded for 
coming to their aid on a critical occasion, by being 
appointed Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard. 
Lord Townshend, hia predecessor in the post, advised 
him to make it more profitable than he himself had 
done, by disposing of the places. "For once," (was 
the answer,) "1 would rather follow your lordship*s 
example than your advice." He was also offered the 
red riband on the revival of the Bath in 1726 ; but 
he thought the order beneath his rank, and was even 
angry with his younger brother for accepting it. 
We need hardly say that he was too sensible a man 
to be indifferent to marks of honour, provided they 
really carried consideration along with them ; and 
six years later we find him claiming the Garter from 
Sir Robert Walpole, with the remark, "I am a man 
of pleasure, and the blue riband would add two inches 
to my height." 

He probably owed hia imiK)rtance at this time to 
his rank and connexions, rather than to his powers 
as a speaker; for the House of Commons was cer- 
tainly an uncongenial field for them* He was not 
fitted either by nature or study for a popular as- 
sembly. His style wanted the requisite degree of 
nerve and muscle, as much as his physical frame. 
His very taste and refinement were against him; and 
it is impossible to conceive a man succeeding in that 
House, who made it his chief study to avoid giving 
way to strong excitement or engaging in rough com- 
petition of any kind* It is also stated by Dr. Maty 
that there was another cause for his not appearing 
to advantage there. He is said to have stood in awe 
of a member who was in the habit of mimicking the 
tone and action of the more remarkable speakers ; 
and this is not unlikely, for in his Letter to his God- 
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son be remarks, that " ridicule^ though not founded 
upon truth, will stick for some time, and if thrown 
by a skilful hand, perhaps for ever." // n'ya rien qui 
tue comme un ridicule* 

The death of his father, in 172G, at length placed 
him in a more appropriate sphere of action. The 
House of Lords at that period filled a very different 
position from what it does at present ; and the fate of 
governments hung upon its debates and divisions 
nearly as often as on those of the House of Commons, 
Eighty or a hundred peers were not an unusual 
attendance, when the peerage was not much more 
than half as numerous as at present ; but the cha- 
racter of the audience differed essentially from that 
of the representative body. Here Lord Chesterfield's 
high-bred ease, delicate irony, fine humour, penoastre 
tones, and gracefully flowing periods, were ^pre- 
ciated ; no unmannerly interruption or ooone freedom 
would have been endured ; and his total want of those 
energetic bursts and impulsive movementa, which arc 
inseparable from the highest efforts of eloquence, 
was deemed rather a merit than a defect ; for even 
Chatham, when he put forth his strength, has been 
known to raffle their lordships* complacency, and was 
sometimes accused of compromising the dignity of 
their House. Lord Chesterfield particularly excelled 
in that graceful and urbane pleasantry which lightens 
up and relieves an argument, without appearing to 
trifle with the subject or ever degenerating into what 
he would term the vulgarity of a joke; and many of 
the best political as well as social repartees of his 
times are attributed to him. 

It was nearly five years, however, after his aeots* 
sion to the peerage when he became one of the ac- 
knowledged leaders of the Upper House. George the 
First died in 1727, and it was then expected that 
Lord Chesterfield would reap the reward of his 
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constancy to the new king whilst lieir-apparent. "But, 
instead of being placed in high office at home, he was 
despatched on an embassy to the Hague. This post, 
whatever the intention of the Ministry in sending 
him therCj was well fitted to his abilities, and he con- 
trived to add considerably to his reputation by means 
of it- In 1729, Lord Townshend, having formed a 
plan for removing the Duke of Newcastle, advised 
Lord Chesterfield to wait on the King at Helvoet- 
Sluys on his return from Hanover, and desire per- 
mission to attend his Majesty to London on account 
of private business. This was done in the hope tliat 
the King might be won over by the charm of the 
Enrl's conversation, and be prepared to appoint hira 
in the Duke's place. The stratagem failed: Lord 
Townshend was forced to resign ; and Lord Chester- 
field went back to his embassy, after impressing Sir 
Robert Walpole so effectually with liis entire inno- 
cence of the plot, and with the prudence of keeping 
well with him, as to obtain the place of High Steward 
and the Garter, His predecessor in the place, who 
was suspected of having made money by the patronage 
attached to it, gave him a list of tiie persons he had 
appointed, and desired they miglit be continued. "I 
have at present no thoughts of turning any one out," 
was the answer ; ** but if J alter my mind, it will only 
be in relation to those who have bought in.'* 

Lord Chesterfield remained abroad till 1732, when 
he gave up his embassy. He !iad sufi'ered both in 
health and fortune fluring his residence at the Hague, 
and it took him some months to gain strength enough 
to resume his parliamentary attendance, which now 
became unremitting. lie at first supported the minis- 
ters, but was too fond of his own independence to 
fulfil the conditions which Sir Robert Wulpole ex- 
acted from his adherents; and their friendship was 
consequently short-lived. On the introduction of the 
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famous Excise Bill, Lord Chesterfield denounced the 
scheme in the strongest terms, and his three brothers 
voted against it in the House of Commons. So high 
was the popular excitement, that when Queen Caro- 
line consulted Lord Scarborough as to the possibility 
of carrying the bill, he is reported to have told her 
that he could answer for his regiment against the 
Pretender, but not against the opposers of the excise ; 
upon which the Queen, with tears in her eyes, said, 
*' Then we must drop it.'* The Ministry was in im- 
minent danger, and was only saved by the tact of the 
Premier in yielding willow-like to the storm. It was 
not at such a season that he could afford to make a 
show of magnanimity. Lord Chesterfield was sum- 
marily dismissed from his oiBce of Lord Steward, 
and the ministerial papers fell upon him with more 
than usual asperity. One writer in a leading govern- 
ment print went the length of insinuating, that reasons 
for the removal unconnected with politics mJght be 
disclosed, if it were not dangerous to speak such 
truths of a peer as might be deemed scandalum inag'> 
natum. Lord Chesterfield met and silenced this at- 
tack by a message to the anonymous writer, formally 
authorising him to say all he knew or what he pleased 
of him. 

During the next two years Lord Chesterfield was 
one of the leaders of the opposition in the House of 
Lords, and left no means untried to efifect the down- 
fall of the minister who had insulted him. Dr. 
Maty tells a curious story in illustration of his 
zeal ; — 

" The late Lord \\ , with many good qualities. 

and even learning and parts, had a strong desire of 
being thought skilful in physic, and was verj' expert 
in bleeding. Lord Chesterfield, who knew his foible, 
and on a particular occasion Mrished to have his vote, 
came to hira one morning, and, after having con. 
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versed upon indifferent matters, complained of the 
headachcj and desired his lordship to feel his pulse. 
It was found to beat high, and a hint of losing blood 
given. ' I have no objection ; and, as I hear your 
lordsliip has a masterly hand, will you favour nre 
with trying your lancet upon lue ? Apropos^^ said 
Lord Chesterfield after the operation, * do you go to 

the House to-day ? ' Lord R answered, * 1 did 

not intend to go, not being sufficiently informed of 
the question which is to be debated ; but you who 
have considered it, which side will you be of?' The 
Earl having gained his confidence, easily directed his 
judgment; he carried him to the House, and got him 
to vote as he pleased. He used afterwards to say, 
that none of his friends had done so much as he, 
having literally bled for the good of his country." 

Though Lord Chesterfield contributed largely to 
the downfall of the Minister, he was left out of the 
new government, which lost considerably in public 
confidence for want of him. In " An Ode to a 
Great Number of Great Men, lately made," he is 
thus apostrophised in company with his friend, John 
Duke of Argyll : — 

" More changes, better limes, ttiis iale 
Deoiande. Oh, Cbe!jt,erficld, Argyll I 

To bleeding Britain bring 'em ; 
Unile all hearts, appease each »torm ; 
*Tia yours eucb actions to pDrforra, 
My pride shall be to sing *em.** 

He continued in opposition, and on more than one 
occasion (as on commenting on the want of conduct^ 
a3 contradistinguished from behaviour^ at Dettingen) 
gave such strong personal offence to George II., that 
his exclusion from public employment might have 
proved permanent, could his services have been dis- 
pensed with. In 1744, however, the King was obliged 
to give up Ills favourite minister, Lord Carteret, and 
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to accept the coalition or " broad-bottom " party, at 
the head of which was Lord Chesterfield. The state 
of aflairs abroad being just then the main difficulty, 
and the co-operation of the Dutch of vital importance, 
it was arranged that he should go first to Holland as 
Ambassador, and then to Ireland as Lord- Lieutenant ; 
a plan in which the King acquiesced the more readily 
on account of its removing his supposed enemy from 
court. His Mnjesty stood out for some time against 
admitting the Earl into the cabinet, or gnintlng him 
a personal interview, but was compelled to concede 
both points, and could only show his resentment by 
his manner, which he took care to make as ungracious 
as possible. The only words he uttered at the leave- 
taking audience, when the Earl requested to be 
honoured with his commands, were, " You have 
Vfceivt'd t/our instructions^ my Lord^ 

The Earl succeeded tolerably well with his old 
friends their High Mightinesses; but we have no 
space to dwell upon this mission or its effects, and 
gladly hasten with him to Ireland, where he arrived 
towards the end of the year 1745 — a most tidying 
period for a new Lord-Lieutenant, as the Catholics 
were hourly expected to take arms to co-operate with 
the Pretender. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the wise and enlightened policy which he there 
adopted and enforced. It was immeasurably in ad- 
vance of his age. Indeed, we should be puzzletl to 
name any other English statesman, till we come to 
Hurke, capable of conceiving such a scheme of go- 
vernment ; much less of carrying it into effect with 
firmness, impartiality, and disinterestedness. All his 
more immediate predecessors had governed through 
*' managers," i. tf., the heads of certain great Pro- 
testant families, who undertook to manage the two 
Houses, smooth down all difficulties, and make the 
viceregal office a pleasant sinecure ; on condition of 
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being permitted to domineer over the rival party, 
divide the entire patronage, job the revenue, and 
anticipate the resources of the countiy, as they 
thought fit. So well understood and so effectually 
carried out Avas tliis arrangement, that we find the 
Duke of Shrewsbury giving as a reason for accepting 
the Lord-Lieutenancy, that it was a place where a 
man had business enough to hinder him from falling 
asleep, and not enough to keep him awake. It was 
not even regarded as affording sufficient scope for an 
independent mode of thinking or acting, to make it 
worth the acceptance of a man of Lord Chesterfield's 
political eminence ; and some surprise was expressed 
at his eagerness to get appointed to it. Lord March- 
mont records in his diary the reasons alleged in con- 
versation by the Earl himself, which are all of a 
personal and not very elevated kind ; but he may 
have thought a little dissimulation justifiable, and 



might have feared incurring ridicule or provoking 



opposition by explaining himself more fully. He 
certainly felt and expressed a full conviction of his 
own peculiar fitness for the post, and had it repeatedly 
in his thoughts at a long antecedent period. '* Ojic 
morning" (says Dr. Chenevix) '*that I was with him, 
his Lordship was expressing how much he was con- 
cerned that I was so long without having better pre- 
ferment, and told me, in his joking manner — ' Well, 
I have just thought of a way in which I am sure 
you'll succeed with Sir Robert. Go and tell him 
from me, that I will accept the Lord-Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, and I am sure he will then procure you a 
good living from the Crown ! ' " 

The first care of the new Lord-Lieutenant was to 
obviate the possibility of being impeded in his policy. 
He insisted on carte blanche in respect of every sort 
of patronage ; and when, on his nominating his chap- 
lain {Dr. Chenevix) for a bishopric, the King hesi- 
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tated, and begged he would look out for another 
candidate, he desired the Secretary of State to say, 
that, in that case, his Majesty must look out for an- 
other Lord-Lieutenant. He was equally peremptory 
with the Irish placemen who were regarded as pledged 
supporters of the Crown. The Master of the Rolls 
(the place was then a sinecure) having given some 
trouble in the House of Commons, he sent for him 
and said — "Master, you must do the King's busi- 
ness, or be turned out of your employment ; and if 
you are, I shall not do as they do in England, for 
you shall never come in again as long as I have any 
power." This sounds harsh, but decided steps were 
necessary to show that he had made up his mind not 
to be thwarted ; or he would have been crossed at 
every turn by the disappointed managers and their 
friends. 

The office of Principal Secretary had usually been 
conferred on some clever, active, enterprising person, 
who did the whole work and monopolised the chief 
power (without the responsibility) of his Chief. Lord 
Chesterfield chose a Secretary, as a Mayor of the 
Palace in the early days of the French monarchy 
would have chosen a King ; he chose a Secretary 
fainianL The gentleman thus honoured was Mr. 
Lyddel, a Member of Parliament, and (to borrow 
his noble patron's words) a very genteel pretty young 
fellow, but not a man of business. He was thus ad- 
dressed on his first visit, — "Sir, you will receive 
the emoluments of your place, but I will do the 
business myself, being determined to have no first 
minister," The next step was to conciliate good- will 
and inspire confidence. His Lordship's speech, on 
opening the Session, was admirably adapted for this 
purpose ; whilst the grace, dignity, and apparent 
frankness with which it was delivered, had their full 
influence on a susceptible people like the Irish. The 
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impression thus made was much aided hy the timely 
nppearance of a supplcinontal Draplcr's Letter, in 
which Swift's style was imitated with sufficient exact- 
ness to deceive the multitude. Dr. JIaty thinks that 
Lord Cliesterfield had a liand in it. The Dean cer- 
tainly had not; for he was then dying, and unable to 
hail tiie arrival of the only Lord-Lieutenant equal to 
anything like an interchange of mind with liim, to 
whom lie would not have said as he said to Lord 
Carteret — " What, in God's name, do you do here ? 
Get back to your own country, and send us our 
boobies again." 

It is told in the " Swiftiana,'^ that the Dean never 
could prevail on Lord Carteret to nominate him one 
of the trustees of the linen manufactory, or even a 
justice of peace. His Lordship always replied, *' 1 
am sure, Mr. Dean, you despise those feathers, and 
would not accept of them/' The Dean at^swercd, 
'' No, my Lord, I do not, as I miglit bii servii'cabic to 
the public in both capacitiL's ; but, as I would not be 
governed by your Excellency, nor job at the board, 
or suffer abuses to pass there, or at a quarter- 
session's assizeSj I know that you will not indulge me 
for the good of this unhappy nation; but if I were a 
worthless Member of Parliament, or a bishop, and 
would vote for the court, and betray my country, 
then you would readily grant my request." Lord 
Carteret replied, with equal freedom and politeness, 
" What you say is literally true, and therefore you 
must excuse me." 

We cannot describe Lord Chesterfield's adminis- 
tration better than by saying, that he would gladly 
have nominated the Dean to botli : for he was a 
declared enemy to jobs of all kinds ; he made it his 
princi[ial study to find out and correct abuses; and, 
far from discountenancing patriots who were likely 
to give trouble, he anxiously sotjght out and put 
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himself into constant coniinunication with all (like 
Bishop Berkeley and Mr. Prior) who had the good of 
the country at heart, and were qualified to give sound 
advice in advancing it. Two short extracts from his 
Letters to Mr. Prior will prove how just a view he 
took of the character and real wants of the Irish; 
and how singularly superior he showed himself to 
the cant and corruption of bis day, which, alas ! has 
hardly yet ceased to be the cant and corruption of 
our own. 

" The»e (schemes for manufacturea of gltiae, pnpcr, &c.) 
arc the sort of jobs tliat I wish poople in Ireland would 
attend to with as mucli iodu:itry and care as they do to jobs 
of a very different nature. These honest arts would solidly 
increase their fortunes, and improve their estates upon the 
only true and [»ermanont foundation, the public good. Leave 
us and your regular forces in Ireland to fight for you, think 
of your manufactures at least as much as of your niilitla. and 
be us much upon your guard against poverty as ugaingt 
Po[>ery ; take my word for it, you are in more danger of the 
funncr, than of the latter. 

** I hope my fnend, the Bishop of Month, goes on pros- 
perously with his charter-»cho<jls, I call them his ; for I 
really think, that without his care and perseverance tJicy 
would hardly have existed oow. Though their operation is 
■ure^ yet, being slow, it is not suited to the Iri>h taste of the 
time present only ; and I cannot help saying, that rxcfpt in 
yovr claret, which you are very toHcitoat $hould i*e two or 
three years ohi, you think less of two or three years hence 
than any people under the sun. 



" I believe you wilt allow that a claret board, if there were 
onCf would be much better attended than the linen board, 
unless when flax seed was to be distributed. I am sensible 
that I shall be reckoned u very shallow politician, for giving 
my attention to Auch trifling objects as the tmpruvement of 
your lands, the extension of your manufactures, and the 
increase of your tradc^ which only tend to the advantages of 
the public ; whereas an able Lord-Lieutenant ought to employ 
his thoughts in greater matters. lie should think of jobs 
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for favourites, eopa for enemiea, managing parties, and en- 
gaging parliaments to vote away their own and their fellow 
subjects' liberties and properties. But these great arts of 
government, I confess, are above mc, and people should not 
go out of their depth. I will modestly be content with 
wishing Ireland all the good that is possiblcj and with doing 
it all the good I can ; and so weak am I, that I would much 
rather be distinguished and renaembered by the name of the 
Irish Lord-Lieutenant, than by that of the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland." 



His opinions on the cardinal question, What is to 
be done with the Roman Catholics ? are explained in 
another well-known letter. " I came determined to 
proscribe no set of persons, and to be governed by 
none." He abided by these opinions throughout — 
turning a deaf ear to the remonstrances of the 
bigots, or parrying their remonstrances with a stroke 
of pleasantry. *' Why, iny lord," said the Sir Har- 
court Lees of that day, " your own coachman is a 
Papist, and goes to mass every Sunday." '* Does he, 
indeed ! " replied the Lord-Lieutenant ; '* I will take 
good care that he does not drive me there." One 
morning early, the vice-treasurer, Mr. Gardner, a red- 
hot Orangeman, waited on him, and assured him on 
the best authority that the Papists in the province of 
Connaught were actually rising ; upon which Lord 
Chesterfield took out his watch, and composedly ob- 
served, " It is nine o'clock, and certainly time for 
them to rise ; I therefore believe your news to be 
true," All this time he was watching over the peace 
of the country with Argus eyes^ and the sliglitest 
movement towards disaffection was observed. On 
hearing that a Roman Cathohc proprietor in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin was an agent of the Pre- 
tender, he privately sent for him to the Castle. 
"Sir," (said Lord Chesterfield,) "I do not wish to 
inquire whether yon have any particular employment 
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in this kingdom, but I know that you have a great 
interest among those of your persuasion. I have 
sent for you to exhort them to be peaceable and 
quiet. If they behave like faithful subjects, they 
shall be treated as such ; but if they act in a diffvrent 
manner, I shall be worse to them than Cromwell." 

Yet he cannot be accused of carrying the principle 
of toleration to an undue extent ; for (according to 
Dr. ilaty) he thought the only honest and effectual 
methods to be employed with regard to the Irisli 
Roman Catholics, were good usage, supporting the 
charity schools, and adhering strictly to the Gavel 
Act — that act by which the estates of a Papist were 
to be divided equally among his nearest of kin, unless 
one of them should turn Protestant, in which case 
the convert was entitled to the whole ! Was this care- 
lessness, or politic compliance with a received preju- 
dice, or genuine bigotry, to be set down among the 
follies of the wise ? Sir Thomas Jlore lent a hand 
to tighten the rack ; Lord Bacon favoured judicial 
astrology; Sir Matthew Hale burnt witches; and the 
lirst Lord-Lieutenant who introduced the principles 
of justice and toleration into Ireland thought it right 
to bribe men over to the true faith by allowing them 
to rob their brothers and sisters of their patrimony! 
Yet with these startling examples of human fallibility 
before our eyes, we go on, day after day, unconscious 
of our errors, 8urj)rised at our weaknesses, loudly 
triumphing over the inconsistencies of others, and 
resorting to a thousand fallacies to palliate our own. 

Upon leaving Ireland, he desired the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Bishop of El^)hin, and the Lord Chief 
Justice, to consider of any laws that might be for the 
advantage of the kingdom, and have them ready 
against his return. But in October 174»), he con- 
sented, much against his inclination, to exchange the 
Lord-Lieutenancy for the seals of Secretary of State. 
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*' His project " (adds Lord Mahon, on the first Lord 
Holland's authority) " was to govern George the 
Second tlirough Lady Yarmouth, as he once had 
hoped through Lady Suffolk." In this he failed, 
tlioiJgli his insinuating manners had their ordinary 
influence both with the lady and the King. It is said 
that he was once chosen, or vohjnteered, to conquer 
the King's repugnance to an important appointment. 
On his producing the commission, and mentioning 
the name, the King angrily refused, and said, 1 would 
rather have the deviL "With all my heart," replied 
the Earl ; "I only beg leave to put your Majesty in 
mind, that the commission is addressed to our right 
trusty and tccll beloved cousin" The King laughed, 
and said, My Lordy do as you please. Yet the awk- 
ward, shuflling, Duke of Newcastle nian.nged to 
shuffle him out of his place, despite of all his tact ; 
or at least made it impossible for liim to keep it with- 
out a feeling of self-degradation j since he was not 
allowed to carry any one object, public or private, 
which he was known to have thoroughly at heart. 

After trying for the lifth or sixth time, by way of 
testing his credit, to get a regiment for his cousin 
John Stauhope, he resigned in January, 1748. *' My 
horse, my books, and iny friends," (he writes to Mr. 
Dayrollcs,) *' will divide my time pretty equally. I 
shall not keep less couipany, but only better, for I 
shall choose it." He did not choose well at starling; 
for the very evening of his resignation he repaired to 
White's, and resumed his old habits of deep play. 
He was fond of clubs ; and being once asked why he 
was never seen at routs or assembUes, he answered, 
that he never went to conventicles where there was 
an established church. For some years subsequently 
to his resignation he continued, as healtli permitted 
and until quite incapacitated from deafness, to take a 
prominent part in the proceedings of the House of 
Lords; and in 1751 he greatly distinguished himself 
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by his speech in bringing in the bill for the reform of 
the Calendar. This undertaking did him honour on 
many accounts; for the difficulties of detail were 
great, and the prejudices against it strong. He was 
sccoruk^d by Lord Macclesfield, the President of the 
Koyal Society, and assisted by Mr. Bradley, the cele- 
brated mathematician. Lord Mahon relates, that, 
three years afterwards, wheu Lord Macclesfield's son 
stood a contested election in Oxfordshire, one of the 
most vehement cries raised against him was, " Give 
us back the eleven days we have been robbed of." 
Several years later, when Mr. Bradley was dying of a 
lingering illness, the common people ascribed his suf- 
ferings to a judgment from Heaven for having taken 
part in that " impious undertaking." 

In 1752 Lord Chesterfield's deafness became a fixed 
topic of complaint. ** In spite of my strong heredi- 
tary right to deafness, how willingly would I part 
with it to any minister, to whom hearing is often dis- 
agreeable ; or to any fine woman, to whom it is often 
dangerous ! " In 1775 : — *' Retirement was ray choice 
seven years ago ; it is now become my necessary re- 
fuge. Public life and I are parted for ever." 

One resource remained to him. He had always 
professed a stropg attachment to literature, and had 
cultivated some of the lighter branches with success. 
His drawing-room verses {vers de socike) were in 
vogue for a period ; and to be in vogue for a period 
is as much as the writer of druwing-room verses 
(even such as Luttrell's or William Spencer's) can 
expect. It is a lucky chance, a thing on which to 
plume himself, if a couplet descends to posterity ; and 
one of Lord Chesterfield's (from " Advice to a Lady in 
Autumn") is constantly quoted as a model of affected 
prettinesB : — 

" Tbe dewi of the eTening roost carefully shun« 
Those tears of Uie sky for the loss of the son." 

^ 4 
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An extempore couplet in a different style has been 
preserved by a foreigner: "Sir Thomas Robinson," 
(suys M. Dutens,) ** very tall and thin, one day chal- 
lenged Lord Chesterfield to make some verses on him. 
Lord Chesterfield wrote immediately — 

" ' Unlike my subject now sball be my song. 
It shall be witty, and it sba'n't be long.*" 

But incomparably his best epigram is the famous 
one on seeing the full-length picture of Beau Nash, 
between the busts of Pope and Newton, in the pump- 
room at Bath. 

^'Tbis picture placed the busts between, 
Giveb aatirti till its strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit arc little seen, 
But Folly lit full length." 

Perhaps his best bon-mot was on hearing of tlie 
marriage of a man of low family with the daugliter 
of a lady whose way of life threw doubts on the 
paternity. He observed that nobody's son had mar- 
ried everybody's daughter. Had he been only a lord 
among wits, as Johnson termed him, we do not think 
Pope would have paid lilm the celebrated compli- 
ment — 

" Accept a miracle instead of wit, 
See two dull iincB by Stanhope's pencil writ;" 

Or have exclaimed even in verse — 

*' How can I, PuUeney, Chesterfield for^t, 
While Roman spirit eharmB» or Attic wit? " 

It is remarkable that, although Dr. Maty expatiates 
largely on the familiar intercourse which Lord Chester- 
field maintained with two generations of men of 
letters, he says nothing on the disputed question of 
the Earl's reception of Dr. Johnson ; or of the papers 
in the " World " recommending the Dictionary ; or of 
the indignant letter which they provoked. This 
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sOence is ominous in a friendly biographer; bnt we 
incline to think that Mr. Croker has offered the true 
solution, namely, that no slight was intended, and 
that the lexicographer took fire without a cause. 
Lord Chesterfield had the misfortune to offend another 
man of genius (Smollett), who revenged himself in a 
less justifiable manner. The virtuoso Peer in " Pere- 
grine Pickle " was said to be intended for the Earl. 

He married, in 1733, Melusina de Schuleraburg, 
the reputed daughter of George the First by the 
Duchess of Kendal. She contributed little either to 
his comfort or discomfort ; and his opinion of matri- 
mony, which must be supposed to be tinged by his 
own experience, was far from encouraging. " I have 
at least (he writes in 1763) done the best office that 
can be done for most married people ; that is, I have 
fixed the separation between my brother and his wife, 
and the definitive treaty of peace will be proclaimed 
in about a fortnight." He had no family by the 
Countess, and all bis parental interests were centred 
in his illegitimate son, Philip Stanhope ; to whom the 
famous " Letters " are addressed. 

The mother was called Mrs. Du Bouchet. She 
was a Frenchwoman of good birth, and the Earl 
always mentions her with respect. The son was born 
in 1732. Every branch and period of bis education 
were minutely superintended by the father, who was 
resolved to make him a pattern of learning, eloquence, 
accomplishment, politeness, and grace. He turned out 
the precise opposite, except in the article of learning. 
Those who knew him best, describe him as a sensible, 
plain-mannered man, with a good deal of book know- 
ledge, and with no pretension to elegance in look, 
gesture, or tone* He failed in the House of Commons, 
and, with all his father's pushing, had only just con- 
trived to reach a fifth-rate diplomatic station (that of 
Envoy at Dresden) when he died. On his death in 
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1768, (five years before the Earl's,) it appeared thnt 
he had been privately married for some years, and had 
left a wife and two children to be provided for. 
This piece of dissimulation went a little beyond what 
it was his Lordship's wish to inculcate, but lie be- 
haved liberally to the Avldow, who, notwithstanding, 
took the nnpardonnble step of selling the whole of the 
** Letters " to a bookseller. They fetched the large 
price of 1575/. The first edition, dedicated to Lord 
North, was published in 1774, and three large impres- 
sions were sold within the year. Dr. Johnson accounts 
for this by saying, ** It was not to be wondered that 
they had so great a sale, considering that they were 
the letters of a statesman, a wit, one who liad been 
so much in the mouths of mankind, one long accus- 
tomed viril7u i^olitare per ora," But we think their 
real merit was quite sufficient to justify their recep- 
tion; and we are convinced that the accidental cir- 
cumstances connected with the collection have done 
it more harm than good upon the whole. Let us first 
examine tlie more popular and obvious objections to 
them. 

It is said thfit they inculcate imnmrallty, and on 
one point they do. The a<]vice to form a liaimn with 
a married woman by the way of apprenticesliip 
in the art of pleasing, and the inquiries about la 
petite Blotj are far from edifying ; but such pas- 
sages must be read in connexion with the persons 
and the time. We must not nm away with the 
notion that Lord Chesterfield thonght it a becoming 
or an improving thing for a young man to invade the 
peace of a family, corrupt the mind of a young 
woman engaged in the due discharge of the domestic 
duties, and lead her into ruin and disgrace. At the 
period ia question, the female leaders of fashion at 
Paris were all more or less addicted to gallantry. 
The enjoyment of a certain licence in this respect 
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was regarded as a prescriptive right ; and a husband 
who should have endeavoured to interfere with it 
would have been regarded as a monster, ^*' Illui faut 
nicessairement une passion" (says Lord Chesterfield's 
own protectress, addressing the company), " et s'll ne 
m'en juge pas digne nous Ixii en chercherons quebpie 
mitred It was in reference to this very state of 
things that Burke, a man of stern morals, laid down 
his celebrated axiom, that vice loses half its evil by 
losing all its grossness. Lord Chesterfield had been 
received on a familiar footing in the circle where 
such arrangements were a matter of course ; he knew 
they were attended with neither risk nor scandal ; 
and he knew, moreover, that, at Paris, a man of 
warm passions, in the heyday of youth, who did not 
devote himself to one of these ladies, would probably 
fall into worse hands, and form connexions ruinous 
to health, fortune, manners, and morals. He there- 
fore acted like a man of the world, and chose the 
least of two evils; just as many a more virtuous 
father would recommend his son to fight a duel if 
imperatively required by the law of honour, though 
perfectly aware that he was recommending an action 
forbidden by tlie law of God. Lord Cheaterfeld 
may have done wrong; the advice may have been 
bad advice, particularly as regarded the person to 
whom it was addressed; but we protest against its 
being argued that he systematically disregarded virtue, 
or made light of principle, because he submitted to 
this compromise with expediency. 

It is also objected to the " Letters " that they teach 
dissimulation ; but this must not be understood as 
implying a low estimate of truth. It is impossible 
for the most pious or exemplary father to express 
himself more pointedly than the noble writer against 
lying: — 

" There i« nothiog bo delicate as jour mora] obaractCTy 
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and nothing wlilch it is your intcreat ao much to preserve 
pure. Should you be suspected of injustice, malignity, 
perfidy, lying, &C., all the parts and knowledge in the world 
will never procure you estoemj friendship, or respect. A 
strange concurrence of circumstances has sometimes raised 
very bad men to high stations ; but they have been raised 
like crinnnala to a pillory, where their pcraonB, and their 
crimes, by being more conapicuoua, are only the more known, 
the more detested, and the more pelted and insulted. If, 
in any case whatsoever, affectation and ostentation are par- 
donable, it 13 in the case of morality; though, even there, 
I would not advise you to a pbarisaical pomp of virtue. 
But I will recommend to you a moat scrupulous tenderness 
for your moral character, and the utmost care not to say 
or do the least thing that may, ever so slightly, taint it- 
Show yourself, upon all occasiona, the advocate, the friend, 
but not the bully of virtue* Colonel Chartres, whom you 
have certainly heard of, (who was, I believe, the moat no- 
torious blasted rnscal in the world, and who had by all 
sorts of crimes amassed immense wealth), was so sensible of 
the disadvantage of a bad character, that I heard him once 
say, in his Impudent and profligate manner, that, though 
he would not give one farthing for virtue, he would give 
ten thoupand jiounds for a cliiiructer; becnuee he should get 
a hundred thousand pounds by it; whereas he was so blasted 
that he had no longer an opportunity of cheating people. la 
it posnible, then, that an honest man would neglect what a 
wise rogue would purchase so dear?" 

The only kind of dissimulation he teaches is that 
absolutely iudispensahle for a diplomatist, (Mr. 
Stanhope's intended profession j) and the conceal- 
ment every prudent man practises. Burns has hit 
it off exactly in his '* Epistle to a Young Friend:" — 

"Aye free, affhon* your story tell, 

When wi' a bosom crony ; 
But still ke^ji ttouiutliing to yoursel* 

Ye scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel' as weel's je caii 

Frae critical dissection \ 
But keck tliro* every other iimn, 

Wi' sharpcn'd sly inspection." 
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It is remarkable that, on the more delicate subject 

(immoral ties between the sexes), the peasant, looking 

at it in a mere worldly point of view, has pointed out 

a consequence which escaped the penetration of the 

peer: — 

** The sacred lowe o* weel-placed love, 
Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt tV illicit totc. 

Tho* nuctfaing should divulge it: 
I waive the quantum o* thesiu, 

The ha2ard o* concealing ; 

Sutf oh ! it kardent a wUhitty 

And petrijkt the feeling ! " 

Another ground of objection is the undue stress 
laid on manner, witli the eternal recurrence to the 
Graces. Lord Mahon meets this by the known fact 
that Philip Stanhope was diligent — nay, eager — in 
the pursuit of solid knowledge, but careless to a 
culpable degree of both dress and address. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Lord Chesterfield 
was fur too much impressed with the importance of 
superficial accomplishments, and too prone to under- 
value the average infonnation and understanding of 
society. At all events, we should not recommend 
any embryo Senator to supjwse the following advice 
still applicable : — 

** I WM to bring in this bill, (for the Reform of the Calen- 
dar,) which was necessarily composed of law jargon and 
ontrunoniical calculutions, to both which I am an utter 
strantrer. However, it was ahctolutcly necessary to make 
tlie House of LonU think that I knew something of the 
matter, and also to make them believe that they knew some- 
thing of it themselves, which tliey do not. For my own 
part, 1 could just as eoon have talked Celtic or Sclavonian 
to them as astronomy, and they would have understood mc 
full 00 well; so I resolved to do better than speak to tho 
purpose, and to plea«c instead of Informing them. I gave 
them, therefore, only an historical account of calendars, from 
the Egyptian down to the Gregorian, amuainf? them now 
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and then with little episodes ; but I was particularly attentive 
to the choice of my words, to the harmony and soundness of 
my periods, to my elocution, to my action. This succeeded, 
and ever will succeed : they thought I informed, because I 
pleased them ; and many of thorn said that 1 had made the 
whole very clear to thetu, when, God knows, I had not even 
attempted it Lord Macclesfieldj who hsid the greatest share 
in framing the bill, and who is one of tlie greatest mathe- 
niiiticians and astronomers in Europe, spoke afterwards with 
infinite knowledge, and all the clearness that so intricate a 
matter would admit of; but as his words, hia periods, and 
his utterance, were not near so good as mine, the preference 
was most unanimously, though most unjustly, given to me. 
This will ever be the case ; every numerous assembly is a 
mob, let the individuals wlio compose it be what they willl 
• • • ■ • ■ 

" WJien you come into the House of Commons, if you 
imnglnc that speaking plain and unadorned sense and reason 
will do your business, you will find yourself most grossly 
mistaken. As a speaker, }^ou will be ranked only according 
to your eloquence, and by no means according to your 
matter; everybody knows the matter almost alikcj but few 
can adorn it. 



" I want to inculcate this known truth into you, which 
you seem by no means to be convinced of yet — that orna- 
meDts are at present your only oiijects. Weight witliout 
lustre is lead. You had better talk trifles elegantly to the 
most trifling woman, than coarse inelegant sense to the 
most solid man. You had better return a dropped fan 
genteellyj than give a tliousand pounds awkwardly; and you 
had better refuse a favour gracefully than grant it clumsily. 
Manner is all in everything ; it is by manner only that you 
can please, and consequently rise. All your Greek will never 
advance you from secretary to envoy, or froui envoy to 
ambassador; but your address, your manner, your air, if 
gooil, very probably may. Marcel can be of much n^ore use 
to you than Aristotle. I would, upon my word, much rather 
that you had Lord Bolingbroke's style and eloquence, in 
speaking and writing, than all the learning of tlie Academy 
of Sciences, the lloyal Society, and tlie two Uuiveraitiea 
united." 
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Lord Chatham was a striking example of the power 
of manner, and of all that Demosthenes meant by 
action in oratory ; but then his fire, his boldness, his 
splendid imagination, and idiomatic English, were 
sterling qualities of the highest order. Lord Mans- 
field, " the silver-tongued Murray," again, was all 
grace, ease, suavity, and mellifluence ; his bare narra- 
tive was said to be worth any other man's argument; 
but this arose from the perfection of his logic, the ex- 
cellence of his arrangement, and his thorough mastery 
of the subject in hand. Lord Chesterfield^s mistake 
consists in not seeing, or not saying, that there must 
be a foundation for the superstructure. There may 
be a great deal of difference between times when the 
House of Commons was filled with men of birth and 
fortune, who took little part in rual business, and t]me3 
like the present, when it is principally composed of 
real and (nolentes volentes) hard-working representa- 
tives. But we doubt whether there ever was a lime 
when plain unadorned good sense and reaiiony clearly 
expressed in appropriate language, would not (to 
borrow Lord Chesterfield's phrase) have done a man's 
business better than the most {K>liahed oration, tricked 
out with the choicest ornaments, where the obvious 
aim was less to convince or give information than to 
shine. 

His Lordship does himself and hi^ illustrious audi- 
ence great injustice in what he says about bis ftj^ecch 
on the reform of the calendar. The truth is, be told 
them all it was necessary for ibem to know, and sU 
any assembly but so usembly of navauM could have 
understood, regarding the pur(>oiie of the IVilL It 
was not necessary to talk astronomy in order to prove 
the inconvenience of an erroneous calendar, or tbe 
propriety of adopting the best; and an historiod 
account of caleodars was the most judicious mode of 
disabusing the public, then damoiiring againsi ibe 
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measure under a full conviction that the established 
calendar was a sacred thing, and no more a subject of 
legislative interference than the Decalogue. Lord 
Macclesfield^s speech, subsequently printed, was ad- 
dressed to the scientific world, and -was equally useful 
in its way ; but it ought to have been reserved for 
the chair of the Royal Society, which the noble speaker 
was afterwards called upon to fill. 

The same turn of mind which colours the remarks 
on oratory, pervades the practical advice on many 
other subjects; although the peculiar tendencies of 
Mr. Stanhope make it difficult to say when Lord 
Chesterfield was expressing his real opinions on many 
of them. It is clear, however, tliat his Lordship fell 
into what strikes us to be a great error regarding the 
attention to be paid to natural character or genius, 
and the possibility or prudence of controlling it. He 
has an unlimited confidence in education ; he thinks 
that the human inind and body may be trained to 
anything; that it is onr o\vn fault if we do not obtain 
thu supreme control of our passions, the entire com- 
mand of our faces, and the complete mastery of our 
limbs; that, if we will but take pains, we may possess 
most of the good qualities, and avoid all the bad ; 
that we may be as learned, eloquent, graceful, and 
agreeable as we please ; that any young man may 
take his degree in the art of pleasing as regularly as 
in the classics, and become in due course the darling 
of the women and the envy of the men ; or, without 
the least reference to natural aptitude, may confi- 
dently set about making himself a courtier, a diplo- 
matist, or an orator — in short, anything but a poet; 
which, possibly out of respect for the old maxim, is 
allowed to form an exception to the theory. Yet 
something may be done even with poets. — " If Shak- 
speare's genius had been cultivated, those beauties 
which we so justly admire would have been undis- 
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gulsed by those extravagancies and that nonsense with 
■which they are frequently accompanied." 

Acting on these principles. Lord Chesterfield de- 
votes his best energies, during a series of years, to the 
task of qualifying young Stanliope to play the very 
part of all others for which he was palpably unfit. A 
hea\'y-looking, loutish lad, with good disp:)sitions and 
a taste for solid acquirements, is to be manufactured 
into an easy, graceful man of fashion ; to be endowed 
incihi MinervA with all the superficial accomplish- 
ments, and inoculated, in his own despite, with all 
the lighter vices ; in the hope (too often vain) that 
they will polish without hardening, and be abandoned 
at the proper season for the graver cares and higher 
duties of society. Lord Chesterfield might just as 
well have told such a son to be six feet high as to be 
elocjuent, to have a Roman nose as to be gract^ful, to 
write like Pope as to bow like the Due de Richelieu ; 
and we strongly suspect that the donkey playing lap- 
dog, was a fair ty|>e of the neophyte in the boudoir 
of la petite Bht^ if indeed he ever got so far. The 
tenacity with which the Earl clung to his plan long 
after every one else had seen its hojx'lussness, is won- 
derful. The scales grew thicker and thicker, instead 
of dropping from his eyes ; his son must and sliall be 
a modern Alcibiades ; all his old friends and former 
mistresses are adjured to make Ijim one; and by way, 
we supjwse, of putting the youth entirely at his ease, 
he is expressly told that a lumdred eyes are watching 
him ; and that, if he eventually falls sliort of the ideal 
standard, he may lay his account with finding all 
fatherly favour and affection at an end for ever. 

The result is well known. The only one of his 
frtthcr*H favourite accomplishments which young Stan- 
hope acquired and improved upon, was dissimulation; 
and the skill with which he managed to concead his 
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private marriage during so many years, shows that 
he was no mean proficient in it. But we do not 
found our judgment on the result. The scheme was 
absurd from the beginning: the whole theory is 
radically wrong, E quovis ligno non jit Mercurius, 
No parent should begin telling a boy to be this thing 
or tliat thing, before he sees what nature meant him 
for; that is, till the qualities, capabilities, or ten- 
dencies of tlie individual can be discriminated. It 
may be true that these are the effects of external cir- 
cumstances, and not born with us ; but they are 
commonly fixed at a period long antecedent to that 
at which education ever does or probably ever can 
begin.* Pope wrote excellent verses at fourteen- 
Lawrence painted beautifully when a mere boy. 
Madame de Stael wag deep in the philosophy of 
politics at an age when an ordinary girl would have 
been dressing dolls. Nelson had made up his mind 
to be a hero before he was old enough to be a mid- 
shipman ; and Napoleon was already at the head of 
armies when pelting snowballs at Brienne. 

Although character is less strongly marked among 
the common herd, an acute observer will constantly 
discover traces of it. Go through any large school, 
and you will have no difficulty in picking out the boys 
most remarkable for neatness or slovenliness, clever- 
ness or stupidity, excess of spirit or the lack of it ; 
though you may not prove a match in discrimination 
for Smollett's schoolmaster, who, when some of his 
neighbours were boasting the superior decorum and 



* "It IB then B fact} ibat tbe early sequences to wliicli wc are accus- 
tomed form the primary habJts, and that the primary hnbits are the 
fuiKlaincntal character of tbo nmn. The conaequency is most important; 
for it fuliows that as hoou as the infuot, or rather the embryo, begins to 
feel, the character begins to be foriued ; and lliat the habits which are 
lUen contracted are the most pervading and operative of all." (^Ency- 
ciopcBdia Britannica — Art. Education, by the late James Mill.) 
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propriety of their young pupils, observed, " It may be 
all very truu, but give mu before them all my ain 
bubbly-nosed callant, with the stane in his pouch;" 
— words (adds Sir Walter Scott, for the benefit of 
southern readers) containing a faithful sketch of a 
negligent, unlucky, but spirited urchin, never without 
some mischievous prank in his head, and a stone in 
his pocket ready to execute it. Would any schooling 
in the world have made a staid, sober mercliant, or a 
respectable Kirk Minister, of Smollett ? The moral is 
obvious. Pursue the best system of general education 
until some marked tendency or peculiarity of genius 
begins to show itself, and then be regulated by that. 
Make the best of a bad matter, if it be a bad matter; 
but do not get restless, impatient, unreasonable, and 
contradictory, because, instead of the good quality 
you hud set your heart upon, you find another good 
quality of a different description in your son. Years 
after young Stanhojie's character was stereotyped, 
Lord Chesterfield writes thus : — 



" Many fools (speaking of you) say to me, what ! would 
jou havo him perfect? I anftwered, why not? What 
hurt would it do him or mc ? Oh, but that is inip08slble, 
Biiy ihoy ! I reply, I am not euro of that: i>crfectiun in the 
Bl)i4tmct I admit to be unattainable; hut wlmt \s commonly 
called perfection in a character, I maintain to be attainable ; 
and not only that, but in every man's power. He luia, 
continue they, a good head, a good heart, a good fund of 
knowledge, which will increase daily ; what would you have 
more ? Why, I would have cvcrythinj* more that can adorn 
and complete a character. Will it do his head, his heart, or 
his knowledge any harm, to have the utmost delicacy of 
manners, the most shining advantages of air and address, the 
most endearing attentions, and the most engaging graces? 
But as he is, say they, he is loved wherever he is known. I 
am very glad of it, sny 1 ; but I would have him be liked 
boforc he is known, and loved afterwards. I would have 
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him, by bis first ahord and address, make people wwb to know 
him, and inclined to lovo him ; he Avill save a great deal of 
time by it. 

"Come, come, say they, (substituling, as is frequently 
done, assertion instead of arg-iiment,) depend upon it, he will 
do very well ; and you have a great deal of reason to be 
witisfied with him, I hope and believe he will do well ; but 
I would have him to do better than well. I am very well 
pleased with him ; but I would be more — I would be proud 
of him. I would have him have lustre as well as weight. 
Did you ever know any body that reunited all these talents? 
Yes, 1 did; Lord Bolingbrokc joined all the politeness, the 
manners, and the graces of a courtier, to the solidity of a 
etatesman and to the learning of a pedant* PTe wiis omnh 
homo ; and prayj what fihould hinder my boy from being bo 
toOj if he haSj as I think he has, all the other qualifications 
that you allow him ? Nothing can hinder him but neglect 
of, or inattention to, those objects, wliich his own good sense 
must tell him are of infinite conecquence to him ; and which, 
therefore, I will not suppose him capable of either neglecting 
or despising. This (to tell you the whole truth) is the result 
of a controversy that passed yesterday between Lady Hervcy 
and myself, upon your subject, and almost in these very 
words," 

Who can doubt tliat Lady Hervey bad the best of 
the argument ? and she might have pushed it still 
turther. A man ia not only more likely to succeed 
in life, but far more likely to please and inspire con- 
fidencti among his intimates, by following the bent of 
Ills genius and letting his true eliaracter be seen ; — 
always, of course, with due subordination to pro- 
priety. Eagerness, excitability^ and vivacity, will he 
pardoned for the sake of earnestness, generosity, and 
truth. We not only esteem :nore, but actually Uke 
better, the friend who ruffles us with an occasional 
contradiction ; and, let Lord Clicstertield say what he 
will about its not being gentlemanlike, a laugh is too 
good a thing to be sacrificed to the Graces, should 
tliey be cross and uncongenial enough to ask for it, — 
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wliich (if one of their truest worshippers may be re- 
garded as their interpreter) they would not: — 

" While her Uugb, full of nilrtb. wiibout any control 
Rut the imtel one of ^racofulne^, rung from her soul ; 
And where it must sparklin] no glance could disoovvr, 
In lipi cheek, or eye, for she brighten'd all over, 
Like any fuir lake that the breeze is upon, 
When it breiik» into dimples and laujjhs in the sun." 

If a pretty woman and a lake may lau;::h, it seems 
hard tliat a gentleman should be restrictetl to asuiile. 
But the prohibition is absolute • — " Laughter is easily 
restrained by a little reflection ; but as it is generally 
connected with the idea of gaiety, i>eople do not attend 
to its absurdity, I am neither of a melancholy nor a 
cynical disposition ; and am as willing and as apt to 
be pleased as any body ; but I am sure that, since I 
have had the full use of my reason, nobody has ever 
heard me laugh." 

We suspect that his lordship himself would have 
done better if he had been heard to laugh ; — if occa- 
sionally he had given way to a natuml flow of spirits, 
and not impressed the public with the notion that 
everything he said or did was calculated. lie was 
beyond all question the politest, best-bred, most 
insinuating man about the court.; yet he was regiv 
Inrly outflimketl and outmanoeuvred by Sir Roliert 
\Val|)ole, who had the heartiest laugh in the kingdom, 
and by the Duke of Newcastle, who had the worst 
manners in the world. The solution is, that his 
Lordship played too fine a game, and jhu-s.'ied too 
much. While he was coaxing Mrs. Howard to take 
him up the back-stairs, Sir Robert Walpole had 
walked straight to the royal closet, and was telling 
Queen Caroline a coarse story ; and the county mem- 
l>er, who had left the Earl with feelings of awkward- 
ness akin to those of Squire Western among the fine 
company at Lady Bellaston's, was soothed into self- 
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complacency and put completely at hia ease by the 
bear-like hugs and cordial caresses of the Duke.* 
Lord Chesterfield's emphatic injunctions to his son, 
to take care and stand well with every human being 
about a petty German court, because even a valet or 
a waiting-maid might be a step on the ladder of pre- 
ferment, reminds us of the interest on Avhich Lieu- 
tenant Bowling calculated for getting Roderick 
Random the appointment of a surgeon's mate : — 
'* The beadle of the Admiralty is my good friend, and 
he and one of the under-clerks are sworn brothers, 
and that under-clerk has a good deal to say with one 
of the upper-clerks, who, upon his recomraendation, 
I hope will recommend my affair to the first secretary, 
and he again will speak to one of the lords in my 
behalf, so that you see I do not want friends to assist 
me on occasion." 

Moreover, in matters of court-craft, or any matters 
touching the finer parts of conduct, precepts only 
serve to embarrass, and no experience avails us but 
our own. It may be true as regards other branches 
of knowledge, but it is not true as regards what is 
called the knowledge of life, that a dwarf standing on 
a giant's shoulders will see farther than the giant. 
On the contrary, the chances are, that the dwarf will 
grow giddy and get a tumble, or not be able to see at 
alh Can maxims give quickness and delicacy of per- 
ception, sensibility, fancy, grace of movement, or that 
fine composite quality called tact ? If not, all ex- 
hortations to be winning, attractive, seductive, agree- 
able — d fortiori^ to practise particular methods of 
riveting the attention or engaging the affections — 
are preposterous. The poet may talk of snatching a 



* '^When At la3t he came into his levee roonif he accosted, bugged^ 
embraced^ and praised everj' body, with a seeming cordiality, but at the 
same time with an illiberal and degrading familiarity." (Lor4 Chester- 
field's Characters — Duke of Niwctutie.) 
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"grace beyond the reach of art ; " but all graces are 
beyond the reach of art, except such art as is more 
than half nature; and the Mentor in manners must 
content himself with telling the pupil what he is not 
to do, leaving what he is to do to his own sense of 
fitness and sagacity. It would have been a curious 
spectacle to watch young Stanhope repeating his 
conned lessons of politeness or gallantry — to hear him 
expatiating " unaffectedly and with a kind of enjoue' 
ment " on the greatness of the House of Savoy to the 
courtiers at Turin — or to see him with un ton du 
douceur, and des regards tendres, endeavouring to win 
the favour of a Parisian coquette. We allude to such 
passages as these : — 

" Make jour court particularly, and show diatinguishcd 
Attentions to such men and women as are best at court, 
highest in the fashion and in the opinion of the public ; 
flucak advantageously of them behind their bocks, in com- 
paniffl who you have reason to believe will tell them again. 
Express your admiration of the many great men that the 
House of Suvoy has produced ; observe that nature, instead 
of being cxiiausted by these ctfortd, sceuis to have redoubled 
them in the persons of the present King and the Duke of 
Savoy ; wonder at this rate where it will end, and conclude 
that it must end in the government of all Euro[»e. Say this 
likewise where it will probably be repeated ; but say it unaf- 
fectedly, and the last especially with a kind o( tnjouement,^ 
(Vol. i. p. 272.) 

" Je vous conseillc de dAutcr plutot par Madame Dupin, 
qui a encore de la beautii plus qu'il n*en faut pour uu jeuria 
drdle comme vous ; clle a aussi du monde, de rcaprit, de la 
d^lioatesae ; son age ne lui laisse pas ab«olument le choix 
da set amana, et je tous r^ponds qu*elle nc rejetterolt pati 
lea oSres de to« tr^humblcs services. Di^tinguez-la done 
|)ar vos attentions, ct des regards tendrcs; et prcnez les 
occauoDS favorable:} dc lui dire a I'oreille que vous voudriez 
Lien que Tamiti^ et Testime fussent les seiils motifs dc vos 
^gards pour elle, mats que des sentimcns bien plus tendrcs 
ea sunt les v^ritables sources. Que tous soufiricz en les lui 
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declarant, maU que vou3 soufFriejc encore plus en lea liu 

cacliant." (Vol. ii. \x 151.) 

The really useful hints are such as these : — 

** In order to judge of the insiile of oLliere^, study your own ; 
but men in general are very mucli alike ; and tlioufjjh one liaa 
one prevailing pnssiorij and another has another, yet their 
operations are much the same; and whatever engages or dis- 
gusta, pk'jisea or oiFends you in others, will, mutatis mutandis, 
engage, disgust, plciase, or oflPeud othera in you. Observe, 
with the utmost attention, all tlio operations of yonr own 
mind, the nature of your passions, and the various motives 
that determine your will j and you may, in a great degree, 
know all mankind. For instance, do yuu find yourself hurt 
and morticed when another makes you feel his superiority, 
and your own inferiority in knowledge, parts, rank, or fortune? 
You will certainly take great ciire not to make n person, 
whose good will, good word, interest, esteem, or friemiship, 
you would gain, feel that superiority in you, in case you 
have it. If disagreeable insinuations, sly sneers, or repeated 
contradictions, tease and irritate you, would you use thciu 
where you wished to engage and please ? Surely not ; and 
I hope you wish to engage and please, almost univerHally. 
The temptation of saying a smart or witty thing, or bon-mof, 
and the malicious applause with which it is commonly re- 
ceived, has made people who can say them, and, still oftener, 
people who think they can, but cannot, and yet try, more 
enemies, and implacable ones too, than any one other tiling 
that I know of. When such things, then, shall happen to be 
said at your expense, (aa sometimes they certainly will,) re- 
flect seriously upon the sentiments, uneaslnesst anger, and 
resentment, which they excite in you ; and consider whether 
it cim be prudent, by the same means, to excite the same sen- 
timents in others against you. It is a decided folly to lose a 
friend for a jest ; but, in my mind, is not a nnich less degree 
of folly to make an enemy of an indi€erent and neutral per- 
son for the sake of a bon-motJ** 

Lord Chesterfield's correspondence abounds in such 
passages, in which, be it observed, the style is as 
much entitled to admiration as the sense; and we 
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could turn to page after page on which La Rochfou- 
caiild would stop to meditate, or which La Bruyere 
would hail as an improvement on his own. But it 
requires knowledge and experience to appreciate 
them ; and, on the whole, we quite agree mth Lord 
Slahon, that it is only persons whose principles arc 
fixed and understandings matured, who can derive 
the full benefit, without risk of evil, from the Letters 
on Education. We recommend e%'ery parent who is 
bringing up a son for public life to study them ; but 
we differ from Dr. Johnson as to the propriety of 
placing them in the hands of any young gentleman, 
even after taking out the immorality, A premature 
second-hand knowledge of mankind, with its common 
accompaniments of caution and self-seeking, would 
be a poor exchange for the frankness, openness, frolic 
spirits, and confiding generosity of youth. The re- 
marks on women, thickly scattered and pointedly 
expressed, are alone sufficient to do an infinity of 
harm to readers who are not prepared by personal 
cx{>erience to weigh the sweetness, devotedness, and 
high principle of one half of the sex against the 
weakness or littleness of the other; and it must not 
be forgotten for a moment, that, if wc never glo^v 
with enthusiasm, and only arrive at virtue through 
expediency, the highest and most improving lesson 
we can ever learn or teach is worldliness. 

His Lordship's "Characters" have great valueforthe 
historian and the student of history. He had enjoyed 
excellent opportunities of observing what he described : 
he was an acute critic; and lie obviously did his beat 
to arrive at strict impartialit}'. But almost all who 
sat to Iiim, consciously or unconsciously, for their 
portraits, had been his colleagues in office or his 
competitors for p<:)wer. He cannot be regarded as a 
mere looker-on at the game of [x^litics; indeed, his 
statements and 8i>eculations derive their chief weight 
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from his connexion with the principal players, and 
his peculiar cast of mind must have warped hla 
judgment in hia own despite. These celebrated 
sketches, therefore, should be read with distrust, and 
by the light of contemporary and often conflicting 
authority. Neither, considering that the Augustan 
age of English literature had preceded them by half 
a century, can their style be deemed irreproachable. 
In parts it is even slovenly, and might well justify a 
suspicion that some at least of these supposed like- 
nesses had not received the last finish from his hand. 
The fragment entitled " Lord Bute, with an Account 
of his Administration " (first printed in Lord Mahon's 
edition of the *' Letters"), is perhaps the best of Lord 
Chesterfield's essays in this line. His peculiar style 
of reflection and expression is particularly shown in 
such passages as these : — 

" The scandalous chronicle says that he (Lord Bute) was a 
still greater favourite of the Princess of Wales. I will not, nor 
cannot decide upon that fact. It is certainj on the one hand^ 
that there were many very strong indications of the tenderest 
connexion between them ; but, on the other hand, when one 
considers how deceitful appeaiances often are in those alfairt?, 
the capriciousncss and inconsistency of women, which make 
them often be unjustly su8f»cctcd, and the improbability of 
knowing exactly what passes in teie-a-tHeSy one is reduced to 
mere conjecture. Those who have been conversant in that 
sort of business, will be sensible of the truth of this reflec- 
tion." . . • " The particulars of what passed at either 
or both of these audiences (Mr. Pitt's with the King), I am 
sure I do not know, though everybody else docs to a tittle; 
but, in my opinion, those political tHe a-tites, like amorous 
ones, h huis cloSf leave only room for conjectures, but none 
for certainty ; and the performers only arc able to tell — what, 
by the way, they never do tell, — the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth." 

It is curious that Lord Chesterfield's self-know- 
ledge should have failed to put him on his guard 
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against what he was constantly describing as the 
most insidious and eflfective means of warping the 
judgment and conciliating the favourable opinion of 
mankind. It was the brilliant eloquence, graceful 
address, and external accomplishments of Boling- 
broke, not the depth of his philosophy, or the com- 
bined justness and comprehensiveness of his under- 
standing, that led his noble admirer to describe him 
as *'a most mortifying instance of the violence of 
human passions, and of the weakness of the most 
improved and exalted human reason-/' as if, like 
Bacon, he were the wisest, brightest, and weakest (if 
not meanest) of mankind, Bolingbrokc'a political 
essays are still read for the sake of his style, which 
flows with a clear, rapid, abundant, and occasionally 
sparkling current; although it is far inferior to 
Dryden's iu rich and varied ornament, to Addison's 
in idiomatic ease, and to Swift's in perspicuity; but 
his philosophical lucubrations are principally remem- 
bered by Dr. Johnson's rough denunciation of them 
and their author — " Sir, he was scoundrel and a 
coward — a scoundrel, for charging a blunderbuss 
against religion and morality ; a coward, because he 
had not the resolution to fire it off himself, but left 
half-a-crown to a beggarly Scotchman (Mallett) to 
draw the trigger after his death." 

There is a popular 8ui)er5tition about wills which 
has been known to influence men of acknowledged 
strength of mind ; but, on the other hand, a will has 
frequently been selected as the depository of a post- 
humous jest or sarcasm. David Hume, in humorous 
reference to bis cousin John Home's dislike of port, 
bequeathed the author of ** Douglas " two dozen, on 
condition that he fairly drank it out himself; and 
Lord Chesterfield thus limits the devise of his pro- 
perty to his heir: — "In case my godson, Philip 
Stanhope, shall at any time hereinafter keep, or be 
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concerned in tlie keeping, of any race-horses or pack 
of honndsj or reside one night at Newmarket, that 
infaiuous seminary of iniquity and ill manners, 
during the course of the races there ; or ahall resort 
to the said races, or shall lose in any one day, at any 
game or bet whatsoever, the sum of 500^, ; then, in 
any of the cases aforesaid, it is my express wish that 
he, my said godson, shall forfeit and pay out of my 
estate the sum of 5000Z., to and for tfie use of the 
dean and chapter of Westminster." This last sen- 
tence, adds Lord Mahon, contains a lively touch of 
satire. The Earl found, or believed tliat he found, tlie 
chapter of AVestminster of that day exorbitant and 
grasping in their negotiations with him respecting 
the purchase of land for the building of Chesterfield 
House ; and he declared that lie now inserted tlieir 
nauies in liis will because lie felt sure that, if the 
penalty should be incurred, they would not be remiss 
in claiming it. 

Lord Chesterfield died on the 24th of March, 1773, 
in tlie 79th year of his age, and was succeeded in his 
title and estates by a distant kinsman, Philip Stan- 
hope, the father of the present Earl. The concluding 
period of his life was far from happy, though he was 
apparently surrounded with all that should accom- 
pany old age. The son of his aftections was no more, 
and had disa|)pointed him ; he derived no comfort from 
his wife; he had failed, according to his own notions, 
as a courtier; and his deafness had deprived him of 
his chief enjoyment in society. M. Suard, who saw 
him in 1769, says — "Je viens d'etre presentc au 
Cotnte de Chesterfield, qui a 6te, comme vous savez, 
riiomme le plus aimable, le plus poli, le plus spirituel 
des trois royaumes; mais, helas ! quantum mntatus ab 
illo! II est bien triste d'etre sourd, nous dit-il, 
quand on aurait beaucoup de plaisir k ^couter. Je 
ne suis pas aussi sage que men ami le President de 
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Montesquieu. Je sais etre aveugle, m'a-t41 dit plu- 
sieurs fois, et moi je ne sais pas encore ^tre sourd." 
lie called his daily drive through the streets the 
rehearsal of his funeral, and used to say of Lord 
Tyrawley and himself: " Tyrawley and I have been 
dead these two years, but we don't choose to have it 
known." 

The loss of sight was added to his other miseries ; 
but he retained his memory and his politeness to his 
latest breath. Only half an hour before he died, 
Mr. Duyrollcs came to see him, and the Earl had 
just strength enough to gasp out in a faint voice from 
his bed — " Give Bayrolles a chairs " His good 
breeding," exclaimed Dr. Warren, the physician in 
attendance, " only quits him with his life ! " 
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(Fboii tub Mobniko Cuboniclb, Not. 27, 1841. ) 

The death of Lord Melbourne, although the last six 
years of his life were passed in retirement, has made 
a deep and melancholy impression upon many who 
were never honoured by his friendship, fascinated by 
his conversation, or gladdened by his laugh. It is 
very generally felt that another great illustration of a 
bygone period has been taken from us ; and we adtuire 
and mourn over him, without pausing to ask, or 
caring to know, whether the prominent and ostensible 
parts he played on the stage of public life will justify 
our admiration, or account for our regret. Perhaps 
they will not. In this peculiar instance, the statesman 
is indissolubly blended with the man. It would be a 
crying injustice to las memory merely to number up 
the offices he filled, the speeches he made in this or 
that House^ the measures he did or did not carry, 
and forget the influence of his frankness, manliness, 
sterhng good sense, independent tone of thought, 
chivalrous honour, and consummate knowledge of his 
countrymen, when the throne relied on him as its 
chief supporter, or when agitation was on the point 
of becoming revolution at the bidding of colleagues 
less scrupulous as well as incalculably less capable 
of estimating the English cliaracter. In the re- 
marks, therefore, which we arc about to make on 
his life and career, it will be our principal object 
to convey an accurate impression of his personal 

* The adtlilions to this sketch consist principal];^ of personal rt^minis- 
cences. A more detailed account of Lord Melbourne's political career, 
from llie able and spirited pen of Sir Henry Bulwer, appeared in the 
£)diubur^b Kevicw, Jan. 1849. 
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of enabling the public to understand 
him. 

He was born on the 18th of March, 1779, and 
e<lucatcd at Eton, Glasgow, and Cambridge. Having 
an elder brother (Peniston, who died in 1805), he 
was originally intended for the bar, and actually 
assumed the wig and gown in 1804. He retained 
through life a vivid impression of his short forensic 
career, and a wann interest in the profession ; although 
his opinion of one branch of it was neither flattering 
nor just. Si>eakmg of solicitors, he wrote: "All 
that 1 have ever seen have all the same manner ; 
bard, cold, incredulous, distrustful, sarcastic, and 
sneering. They arc accustomed to be conversant with 
the worst part of human nature, and with the most 
discreditable transactions. They have so many false- 
hoods told them, that they place confidence in none." 

His practical pursuit of the law was limited to 
a single attendance at the Lancashire Sessions in 
company with the late Lord Abinger, through whose 
recommendation he received a guinea brief; and he 
used to say that the first sight of liis name upon this 
document gave him the highest feeling of triumphant 
satisfaction he ever experienced, very far transcending 
that which he enjoyed on being appointed Prime 
Minister. His marriage, the death of his elder brother, 
and his election for Leominster in the year following 
(1805), led to his speedy abandonment of the law as 
a profession, and during many years he ap|>arc'ntly led 
a careless, indolent, pococuranie life, divided between 
the gay circles of London and the House of Commons. 
But it is a great mistake to suppose that he was really 
idle, or that he was under-valued by his contem- 
poraries, or that the prophecy of his future eminence, 
like most prophecies of the same description, was not 
made known till after its fultihnent. 
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The reputation of idleness might partly arise from 
the extraordinary quickness with which his mind 
gathered and garnered up whatever he deemed 
worthy or necessary to be known, lie mastered a 
difficult subject in half the time which most men 
(and not ordinary men either) would have required 
for the purpose. Nor did he disdain any, the sim- 
plest sources of information. His favourite theory 
(Sir Walter Scott held the same) was, that there was 
no man so dull, and no book so trivial, but that 
something might be learned from them. He said a 
very excellent book might be made from a mere 
compilation of the valuable passages in valueless 
and stupid books. He read novels, and said that a 
well written novel, strictly adhering to nature, was 
in fact " possible memoirs." The want of nature, 
inconsistency, and exaggeration alone made them 
worthless. He quoted a humorous sentence from, 
some novel criticising this failing, and saying that 
readers were kept in perpetual wonder at the incon- 
sistency of the characters, "the tenderness of the 
bloodthirsty pirate, and the never dying revenge of the 
humble Christian/' 

As a young man he was already distinguished 
for grace of composition ; and one of his essays, 
written wliile he was a student at Cambridge, was 
quoted by Fox in one of the very few speeches 
which he is said to liave reduced to writing. In 
moving for a new writ for Tavistock^ on the accession 
of Lord John Russell to the Dukedom of Bedford, 
Fox said: *' I will conclude with applying to the 
present occasion a beautiful passage from the speech 
of a very young orator. It may be thought to savour 
too much of the sanguine views of youth to stand the 
test of a rigid philosophical inquiry, but it is at least 
cheering and consolatory ; and that, in this instance, 
it msiy be exemplified is, I am confident, the sincere 
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Wish of every man who hears me. * Crime,' says he, ' is 
a curse only to the period in which it is successful ; 
but virtue, whether fortunate or otherwise, blesses 
not only its own age, but remotest posterity, and is 
as beneficial by its example as by its immediate 
effect.' " ♦ 

Another statesman, not so likely to be influenced 
in this instance by private feelings, discerned the signs 
of future eminence many years before they became 
patent to the world. In the course of a debate on 
Lord John Russeirs annual motion for Reform, in 
1827, Mr. Hobhouse (now Lord Broughton) had made 
a jK)werful speech in favour of it, and a pause ensued, 
when a member rose at a considerable distance from 
the SjH-'aker, and made a telling reply of about twenty 
miimtes* dunition, every sentence of which was re- 
ceived with acclamation by the House. A listener in 
the gallery (the present writer) turned round and 
asked a reporter (now a distinguished member of the 
Irish bar) who it was. *' That," was the reply, " is 
William Lamb ; and Lord Castlereagh used to say 
that he might become Prime Minister, if he would 
only shake otF his carelessness and set about it." 

His best speeches were delivered in the House of 
Lords, and some of them had merit of a high order. 
But sustained flights of eloquence were entirely out of 
his sphere; not certainly that he was deficient either in 
feeling or imagination ; but he had a confirmed dislike 
to display of all sorts, and the rhetorical amplification 
of a topic was an art to which the peculiar cast of his 
understanding was instinctively op[>osed. His excel- 
lence consisted in telling home-truths, or expressing 
cxHiimon-sense conclusions, in terse, familiar, and 
idiomatic language. Nor were his personal advan- 
tages, without influence in engaging the favour- 

* The extract U from a Prist EtM^ hjf the Hon. W. Luntb, rtad at 
Trinity CoU^e, Camkrit^ to 17[Mf. 
VOL. I. S 
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able attention of hia liearers. His handsome and 
noble countenance, full of spirit and frankness; 
his melodious and resonant voice, and a peculiar 
manner of familiar and friendly appeal rather than of 
dictation, "si)eaking to men, and not at them," no 
doubt assisted the effect of his speeches. He was 
listened to with attention, and cheered with hearti- 
ness. 

Sydney Smith, speakings of Lord Melbourne's sup- 
posed indolence, avows a belief that '* our Viscount is 
somewhat of an impostor. Instead of being the 
i^^norant man he pretends to be, before he meets the 
depntatitin of tallow chandlers in the morning, he sits 
up half the night talking witl) Thomas Young* about 
melting and skimming, and then, though he has 
acquired knowK-dge enough to work off a whole vat 
of prime Leicester tallow, he pretends next morning 
not to know the difference between a dip and a mould, 
I, moreover, believe him to be conscientiously alive 
to tlic good or evil that lie is doing, and that his cau- 
tion has more than once arrested the gigantic projects 
of the Lycurgus of the Lower House. I am sorry to 
hurt any man's feelings, and to brush away the mag- 
nificent fabric of levity and gaiety he has reared; but 
I accuse our Minister of honesty and diligence." 

He not only read a great deal, but (for a man of 
lettered taste) had no marked aversion to blue-books, 
although he may not have turned to them by pre- 
ference. Superior to and incapable of affectation, he 
thought no one should be expected to know evcry- 
tlung, and wlien a subject came before him for the 
first time he waB apt (thinking, as he said, that he 
could afford it) to reply in the same spirit as Dr. 
Johnson, when a lady asked him how he came to 
make a notorious blunder in his Dictionar)' — '* Igno- 



* Lord Melbourne's |iopular luid ealccnicd privfttc secretary. 
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ranee, ma'am, sheer ignorance." But we suspect that 
Lord Melbourne was indulging in a little comic 
exaggeration, or a humorous expression of pettish- 
ness at being teased in behalf of men of science, if 
(according to a current story), on being pressed to 
give Mr. Faraday a pension, he pretended to mistake 
him for an astronomer. The extent and variety of 
his geneml and miscellaneous knowledge was beyond 
disi)Ute. He was not only an excellent classical 
scholar, fond of translating into English verses 
passages from the Greek and Latin authors, but he 
^vas familiar with all the best English writers, in- 
cluding the old dramatists, and tolerabl}' versed in 
the belles lettres of France and Italy, Controversial 
divinity and Church history were also among his 
favourite studies. He was particularly strong on the 
subject of the Gallicaii Cliurch, and its famous re- 
sistance to Papal usurpation in 1G82, when Bossuet 
played so prominent a part. He abounded and de- 
lighted in anecdotes, literary, legal, social, arid i>oli* 
tical; and told his favourite stories with a felicity of 
expression which added to their zest. As a table 
companion, no wit, diner-out, or conversationist of 
our day was superior to him : — 

** 8««» him I UftTc, and m his hAppier hour 
OfeocUl conrcrw, Ul-cxchangod for power; 
6««n him, apart from all the venal tribe, 
Charm with a ainile, attd win wUbout a bribe.** 

It is difRcuIt, we frankly admit., to emancipate 
oneself at such times from the prestige of position or 
the influence of association. To attempt to forget 
that one's host has been the companion of princes and 
the first minister of two successive sovereigns, would 
be to act like Craiubo (in " Murtinus Scriblerus"), who 
said he could form an abstract idea of a lord mayor, 
apart from his gold chain and all tlie other ensigns of 
his dignity. But if such an abstraction were ever 
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possible, it would have been with Lord Melbourne. 
lie was so thorough-bred, so essentiallj' a gentleman 
in the most exalted meaning of the phrase, that the 
notion of social inferiority or superiority, as resulting 
from rank, never entered his mind; and the moment 
he begun to talk he stepped down into the lists, and 
held his o\vn on cfjual terms against all coiners. 
Johnson would have described liim as he describes 
Thurlow : '* Sir, he is a fine fellow ; he fairly puts his 
mind to yours/' This is just what Lord Melbourne 
did. He fairly put his mind to yours ; but if you had 
no mind to put or be put to, the sooner you got out 
of his way the better. He had been induced to ask a 
literary man to one of his small dinner parties, by 
hearing that he was well versed in Massingerj with 
which the gentleman had only a superficial acquain- 
tance, but was ashamed to own it. " There, now," 
was Lord Melbourne's comment, " that fellow has been 
trying for half an hour to make me believe he knows 
a great deal of what he knows nothing. We won*t 
have him again." 

He preferred bold ready talkers when they had 
anything in tliem^ and defended a lady whom some- 
body described as too loud and masculine, by saying, 
'* That's what I like her for ; she speaks out." On 
being told that a distinguished metnber of the Young 
England party (the late Lord Strungford) wished to 
be introduced to him, he exclaimed, with evident 
satisfaction: ** What, do these young fellows want to 
know vie? Bring iiim to dinner by all means." 
Lord Strangford's eager yet courteous manner, and 
rich flow of mind, exercised their ordinary charm; 
and the meeting proved equally agreeable to both. 

The lighter sayings of Lord Melbourne which 
dwell upon the memory are remarkable rather for 
picturesque drollery of expression, comic frankness 
and suddenness, and sense of fun, than for what is 
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commonly called wit; as when he told an applicant 
for a subscription that he was not "a subscribing 
sort of fellow ; ** or described a distinguished member 
of his government as '* too cocksure of everything;" 
or began a letter to an earl who wished to be made 

a marquis, ** My dear , how can you be such a 

d — d fool ?" The absurd habit of swearing was almost 
universal in his younger days. Koyal dukes, lord 
chancellors, chief justices, and Greek professors, were 
particularly zealous in condemning their own eyes, 
limbs, and souls, or those of their neighbours, to 
perdition ; and as regards many of their most charac- 
teristic sayings, to omit the expletive would be to 
bring their authenticity uito doubt. 

He could hardly be brought to understand the 
prevalent eagerness for mere titles; and soon after a 
list of would-be baronets had been laid before him, 
he exclaimed, — " 1 did not know anybody cared any 
longer about these sorts of things. Now, I have a hold 
on the fools." When asked why he would not take 
the Garter, he said, he didn't want to bribe himself. 

Eighteen or twenty years ago, a Right Honourable 
gentleman, who now holds a conspicuous position be- 
fore the world, was known only by a clever novel and 
a calculated assumption of superiority. He had re- 
cently returned from the East, when he was asked 
to dinner to meet Lord Melbourne, who good- 
naturedly turned the conversation on the manners 
and customs of the countries recently visited by this 
gentleman. "Your Lordship," was his polite ac- 
knowledgment for this civility, " api>ears to have 
derived all your notions of Oriental matters from the 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments." "And a devilish 
good place to get them from," rejoiiied Lord Mel- 
bourne, rubbing his hands and laughing. 

One morning at Brocket, I^rd Melbourne received, 
and read aloud, a note asking permission for a neigh- 
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hour and "a friend" to fish in the park. "A friend 1 
I don't like that anonymous friend, who is sure to 
turn out the greatest fisher in the country. I had 
rather be asked leave for an otter than an unnamed 
friend." 

Pitt, according to Wilberforce, declared late in 
life that his lono^ tenure of office had made him 
think better of mankind. Lord Melbourne, according 
to Sir Henry Bulwer, arrived at the same conclusion 
as Pitt. If this were so, they must each have started 
with a low estimate of their species. Burke (as 
reported by Boswell) only goes the length of sa5'ing 
that, in the course of his long experience, he had 
found more impulsive goodness, and less principle, 
than he had anticipated. 

Lord Melbourne used to dwell on Horace Walpolc's 
reflection : *'To those who tliiuk, life is a comedy, — to 
those who feel, a tragedy/' Talking of the effects of 
advancing years, he humorously repeated Lord Car- 
hampton's comment on the Archbishop of Armagh's 
remark that *'hi3 legs carried him as well as when 
he was a young man." "Ay, my Lord, but not to 
the same places." With more dignity and gravity, 
but in the same sensCj he was fond of quoting these 
lines, by a once popular author : — 

" Walk sober off, — before a sprigbtlier age 
Come tittering on, and shove yoa from the stage ! ** 

Among the few specimens of his poetry preserved 
among his friends, is the paraphrase of four lines 
in Horace's *' Epistle to Maecenas : " — 

" *Tis late, and I must haste uwajr, 
My usual hour of reat is near — 
And do you press me, youths, to stay — 
To stay and rerel longer here ? 

Then give me back the scorn of care 
Which spinta light in health allow, 
And give me back the dark brown hair 
Which curled upon luy even brow. 
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And pre mc back tbe sportive Jest 
"Which once couUl midnight hours beguile ; 
The life, that lioundeil in ray breast, 
And jayouA yuuth*d becoming smile: 

And sfive me boclc the ferrid soul 
Which love inflamed with strange delight. 
When cr»t I w>rrow'd o'er the bowl 
At CUoe*8 coy and wanton flight 

*Tit late, and I moBi haste awaj, 
My usaal hour of rest is near — 
But giTe me these, and I will stay -^ 
Will stay till noon and revel here 1 " 

Lord Melbourne was the author of the " Epistle to 
the Editors of the Antijacobin," to which Canning 
replied, beginning thus : — 

"Hard of the borrow'd lyre! to whom belong 
The shredf and remnants of each ha<?kney'd song : 
Whoso Tcrse thy friends in vain for wit explore, 
And count hut omm goodiing in eighty-four t** 

The one good line was the second of this couplet : — 

" By Blorpeth's gait, important, proud, and bigf 
By Lcveson Gower's crop-imitating wig." 

His quiet manner, his terseness of expression, his 
self* possession, and his knowledge of mankind, enabled 
him to get over difficulties in his ministerial career 
which more than one of his colleagues would liave 
converted into serious dangers. Thus, instead of 
obstructing the procession of The Trades Lnion in 
1834, and thereby risking a tumult, he quietly watched 
it from the window of his ofHcial residence, and seeing 
no tendency towards a resort to force, let it pass. 

The circumstances were these. They determined 
to awe the government by a demonstration of physical 
force, and annour»ced that 100,0*X) men would march 
to the Home (Office with a p«Hition to the King; and 
30,000 men actually did march through the streets 
in military array. Lord Melbourne declined to act 
on the advice pressed upon him from many quarten 
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to stop them. But when the leaders brought the 
petition to the door of the Home Office, he declined 
to receive it, and simply informed them, tlirough the 
Under-Secretary, that they would be lield responsible 
for any disorder that might ensue. Failing to frighten 
the miiiisterj tliey became frightened themselves, and 
begged leave to go off with the petition by the back- 
door, so that their folloAvers might not discover the 
rebuff they had received. As the mob could find 
no policemen or soldiers to quarrel with, they had 
nothing to do but to disperse at their leisure; and 
under this bold and quiet treatment the danger 
evaporated. 

It was on this occasion that a few stragglers ad- 
vanced towards the sentinel in Downing Street, 
shouting *' Liberty or Death." "I don't know much 
about Liberty," said the man, making ready his 
piece ; " but if you don't stand back, Til soon show 
some of you wliat Death means." 

Lord Melbourne's conduct on this occasion is one 
amongst many instances that could be adduced of his 
moral courage, temper, and self-command. 

" Persons being sulky," he would say, ** doesn't 
matter, when they take themselves off; you should 
take care to give people wlio are cross, time to come 
round- Peel's fault in that business when he failed 
to form a government (1839) was not giving the 
Queen time to come round. '^ 

Again: — "We should never give way to the 
conviction which, in discussion, is frequently forced 
upon men's minds, that something must be done. 
During the attacks on the Church after the Reform 
Bill, Sydney Smith was so alarmed that lie cried out, 
' Something must be done/ and wished for a Com- 
mission to be issued to reform the Church, Dr. 
Arnold felt that the measures he recommended in his 
pamplilet were injudicious and undesirable ; but he 
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proposed ilicm because he felt ' something: must be 
done.' Newman, believing tbat it would not do to 
leave the Church system as it was, started the Anglo- 
Catholic theory, mainly because he also was convinced 
that ' something must be done.' Oh, a little tran- 
quillity is a fine thing," 

Such was the man on whom devolved the mo- 
mentous duty of counselling and (in some sense) 
forming a young female sovereign at the outset of her 
reign ; and since there is no denying that the object of 
his more than paternal solicitude has, in point of fact, 
become the beloved and enlightened ruler of a great 
empire, we can hardly err in attributing a fair share 
of the honour of such a result to her first Prime 
Minister. Not the least interesting of the anecdotes 
of her earlier reign, is that which records his reading 
to the young and inexperienced sovereign those verses 
from the First Book of Kings, where the youthful 
Solomon, being asked by God in a dream what 
gift he will desire, asks not " long life^ nor richeSy 
Twr t/ie lives of his enemiesj^* but *' an understanding 
heart to judge thy people^ that I may discern between 
good and bad" 

Nor must Lord Melbourne's disinterestedness, his 
perfect negation of self, bo forgotten. Like his im- 
mediate successor (to whom the same flattering con- 
fidence was graciously accorded), he declined every 
mark of royal favour for himself, although a higher 
step in the Peerage and the Garter were more than 
once pressed upon him. 

An incident, handed down by court tradition, may 
serve to illustrate the simplicity of his demeanour, 
and the playful uflability that sometimes relaxes the 
enforced stiffness of etiquette. He had a trick of 
carrying papers as well us money in his breeches 
pockets. On pulling out o document to lay before 
Her Majesty, a quantity of silver coins followed it; 
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and in a moment the Prime Minister was seen 
chasing his shillings and sixpences round the room. 
At his next audience, the Queen formally presented 
him with a small paper parcel, saying that she had 
great pleasure in restoring a portion of his missing 
property. The parcel contained two shillings and a 
sixpence. 

If Lord Melbourne had acted on his ovm judgment, 
he would not have resumed the government after his 
resignation in 1839, and he would thereby have 
avoided more than one compromise, which will bu 
condemned by posterity. It were also to be wished 
that he had not assented to the Whig budget of 
1841, after having so recently declared that any 
minister who tampered with the Corn Laws must be 
mad. On the breaking-up of a Cabinet dinner at his 
house in South Street, at which the proposed reduc- 
tion of duties had been settled, he hurried to the 
door and called to the retreating guests, '^ Stop a 
minute, let's be all of one mind. Is it to lower the 
price of bread, or is it not ? ^* — a point, by the wa}', 
on which the Political Economy Club was then far 
from unanimous* 

His apology for retaining office in 1839 was his 
unwillingness to blight the prospects of his followers : 
** I counted up more than two hundred of my inti- 
mate acquaintancej or their families, who would 
have been half- ruined and heartbroken by my going 
out." We much prefer his vindication of the course 
he took in supporting parliamentary reform^ wliich 
he had so long opposed. The substance of his de- 
fence was that the state of public opinion touching 
any given measure is the true test for deciding on its 
expediency, and that we must not risk a revolution 
for consistency's sake. So far we quite agree with 
him. We must no longer insist on self-sufficing, 
autocratic, or heaven-born ministers. Wc shrink 
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instinctively from the beau ideal of a statesman, whose 
frreatness is to consist in his strcno'th of will or his 
originality. An Alberoiii, or a Richelieu, obHged to 
obtain majorities in the House of Commons, would 
be like Gulliver tied down by a multiplicity of threads 
— and wild work he would make of it if he broke 
through them. Lord Chatham, again, was invaluable 
for a War Minister. But the great measures to be 
projected, arranged, and then carried by an English, 
statesman, almost all relate to internal legislation; 
the people must be prepared (in some instances, 
educated) for their reception; and we should be 
puzzled to name any comprehensive one that has 
been completed in our time until most of its early 
advocates were in their graves. Sheridan used to say 
that a measure proposed and carried within one gene- 
ration, was quickly carried. 

What, then, is the paramount excellence of a rai- 
nister under our system of Government? Surely the 
power of determining the precise period when the 
people arc ripe for any given change. The evils 
of procrastination in such a contingency are ob- 
vious enough, but it may be equally dangerous to 
antietpute; for, if a reaction should be the result, 
the progress of improvement might be indefinitely 
delayed. Suppose free-trade principles had been 
practically carried out twenty years ago, before men's 
minds were familiar with their real mode of working, 
— can any one doubt that the first unfavourable 
season at home, or the first check to international 
barter from adventitious causes abroad, might have 
compelled a reversal of that very commercial j>olicy 
with which the nation is now perfectly satisfied ? 

There arose a verj' strong and sustained reaction 
against the Reform Bill, mainly owing to the in- 
defensible machinery used in carrying it ; and that 
reaction would have proved still more formidable had 
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not the means employed or proposed for inflaming 
one of the conflicting parties nnd intimidating^ the 
other, been steadily discountenanced by Lord Grey's 
Home Secretary. Then, how happens it that Lord 
Melbourne and the late Sir Robert Peel, each twice 
guilty of analogous inconsistencies, should liave met 
with such widely different measures of justice? — the 
one rejected, denounced, and vilified by his party, 
the other retaining the unshaken confidence of his ? 
Tlie solution may possibly be found in their difference 
of manner. A dash of Lord Melbourne's fascinating 
indiscretion would have been invaluable to the more 
sedate and cautious statesman. If Sir Robert Peel 
had gone about in November, 1845, amongst the 
influential country gentlemen, and stated the diffi- 
CLilties he felt in acting up to their expectations, very 
few, if any, would liave sanctioned a factious com- 
bination to run him down. On the other hand, Lord 
Jlelbournc's laxer and pleasanter mode of dealing with 
state affairs occasionally exposed him to grave cen- 
sure for alleged want of earnestness. When, liow- 
ever, tlie Muse of History shall proceed to simi uj> 
his character, she may confidently inscribe his name 
on her tablets as a wan who was the object of ini- 
ft'igned. esteem and enthusiastic admiration to his 
friends, and as a states7na7i of whose talents, straight- 
forwardness, generosity, and refinement (whatever 
may be thought of his policy) the present and every 
succeeding generation of Englishmen must feel proud. 
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(^KOM TUK MoiiKiMO Chkoiciclx, Dec. 31, 1859.)* 

The recent death of General von Radowitz, at the 
uge of fifty-six, after a prolonf»ed illness, may well be 
deemed an event of no mean significance in the pre- 
sent crisis of Continental atfairs; for his personal 
influence with his royal friend and master remained 
unshaken to the last, and the object which he had 
most thoroughly at heart was how to unite Ger- 
many under constitutional forms of government, and 
then to interpose her as an insurmountable barrier 
against the threatened encroachments of Northern 
despotism. There is no saying how much real and 
lasting good might have been eflfected through his 
instrumentality, had life and health been spared to 
liim. Indeeil, the pame jwrsons who, in 1850, spoke 
ftnd wrote of him as a theorist or a dreamer, are now 
forced to acknowleilge that, if the season he chose for 
his grand etlbrt was unpnjpitious, and if the resources 
at his command were inadequate, still his views were 
noble, generous, compreliensive, an<l sound in the 
main — above all, that they were based on an accu- 
rate appreciation of the true interests of his country- 
men, and tended to exalt and dignify the position of 
their common Fatherland. 

His career must be rc^jarded as strange and ro- 
mantic, even in an age which has witnessed so many 
extraordinary reverses of fortune and of fame. Pass- 
ing over his boyhood, we find him in 1812, when 

* Tbc flate is m&lortul. We vr^rc then (iriflin;; into the wjir wttli 
Ittuftiii, anil tbv Kiug of Tiussia wiia krcpuig alt Kuropc in «UA{>efiM! hj 
bit vnrillBtlon. 
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he was between fifteen and sixteen years of age, a 
Westphaliun officer of artillery; and he coiuinauded 
a battery at the battle of Lcipsicj where he was 
severely wounded and taken prisoner. He had al- 
ready reeeived the riband of the Legion of Honour 
for his services in the early part of that campaign. 
In times when kingdoms were annually made and 
unmade at the bidding of a successful soldier, to 
have changed sides or cockades in the universal melee 
can hardly be made the foundation of a serious clmrge 
against a young subaltern, avIio went with the crowd, 
and who had no individual motive in combatinir for 
or against the rulers to whom his allegiance may 
have been alternately transferred. It would be ab- 
surd, therefore^ to draw any unfavourable inference 
from the fact that, after the dissolution of the king- 
dom of Westphalia, I^idouitz entered the Hessian 
artillery, and served against France in the ensuing 
campaign. At the conclusion of the war, buing then 
onl}^ eighteen, lie was appointed Hrst teacher of ma- 
thematics and the military art at Cassel ; and in 1823 
he had risen to the rank of eaptiiin, and wasattacJied 
to the Electoral Court as military and mathematical 
teacher of the heir apparent. This was the turning 
point of his destiny ; and his conduct at tliis period, 
under very trying circumstances, may be cited as an 
unanswerable proof of the fine sense of honour, the 
moral courage, and the lofty independence of character 
which never left him, and wanting which, no royal 
favourite ever 3^et preserved national confidence, or 
his own self esteem, or the elevating and inspiring 
hope of contributing to the well-being of his fellow- 
citizens and of mankind. 

The incidents to which we allude may be briefly 
told. The Elector of Hesse, who was married to the 
sister of William III. of Prussia, peremptorily in- 
sisted that his mistress, Emily Ortlopp, on whom he 
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had bestowed the title of countess, should receive 
some mark of personal recognition or attention from 
his royal consort. The Electress consulted Radowitz, 
who boldly advised her not to submit to the degrada- 
tion. One of his letters on this delicate topic fell 
into the Elector's hands, and he instantly became a 
marked and ruined man so long as he remained in 
Hesse. He repaired to Berlinj where the sacrifices 
he had incurred in the cause of trutli and honour for 
a daughter of Prussia, naturally formed a very high 
recommendation. He was immediately indemnified, 
80 far as military rank and emj)loyment were con- 
cerned, by receiving exact equivalents in the I'rus- 
siun service for what he had lost; and — what was of 
incalculably higher moment, as giving him the re- 
quired opportunity for the practical application of his 
vast treasures of thought and knowledge — he very 
soon became the most intimate and trusted friend of 
the heir apparent, the present King, of whose mili- 
tary and mathematical education he had the charge. 

But Radowitz could hold his own against the most 
formidable rivals or antagonists, without any aid 
from the prestige of Court favour. His principles 
ill government and legislation were LibLral-Conserva- 
tive. flaking, of course, ample allowance for the 
ditfcrence between Gcnnan institutions and modes of 
thought and our own, we should say that the nearest 
puruUel tu his political views might be found in 
the rational, moderate, and thoughtful English creed 
which f<x>lish people think to stigmatise by desig- 
nating it as " Peelite," With a jwirdonable leaning 
towards what had stood the test of long experience, 
lie refused to be bound by mere names, cries, or 
watchwonls ; and he was one of that sound and safe 
school of refonners who a<]opt unchecked discussion 
U6 their crucible, and enlightened public opinion as 
(heir test. When, under the influence of the French 
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Revolution of 1848, Prussia was hurrying beyond the 
bounds of regulated and tempered liberty, he threw 
up the whole of his appointments (iriduding his em- 
bassy at Carlsruhc) rather than aid in the dangerous 
development and extension of democracy ; and he 
soon afterwards took his scat in the Frankfort Par- 
liament, as the foremost and most eminent champion 
of *' Constitutionalism." 

His appearance and position there are graphically 
sketched by one of the most violent of his oppo- 
nents, the revolutionary poet, Alfred Meissner, whose 
youthful and innocent appearance, contrasted with 
his glorifications of the guillotine, had earned him 
the sobriquet of " The Blood-red Dove" : — 

** Three individualitiea stand prominently forward — the 
three capacities of the nobility, a resume of its tlireo great 
categories. I mean Ilurr vou Riulowitz, Ilcrr von Vincke, 
and Prince Lichnowsky. Of ilicse tliree, llcrr von Kadowitz 
iucontestahly ranks first. lie is the head and the brain of 
the party uf reactionary ideas, and which h uudttcioiisly con- 
tinually aniiing ngainst a movcmeat that haa already de- 
prived it of so iimrJi, and would annihilate it if it took one 
fitcp more in atlvance. But what else could be expected? 
The man who has devoted the energies of a wholu life to the 
fiervice of Alisolutisni, cannot in a day become the partisan 
of a Constitutional system. If Herr von Kadowitz — the 
friend of Louis Philippe, the pupil of the Jesuits, who con- 
spired with Guizot and Mctternich fur the suppression of the 
Swiss Confederacy, and afterward*) endeavoured to excite 
Kussia, Prussia, and Austria to a war against the French 
Republic — now enters the lists as a champion for Constitu- 
tionalism, I only the more believe in his dark maclnnati^ms, 
and endeavour to trace them in the furrows on his brow and 
in the marked lines of hia countenance. Thi^c he sits, as 
diaracterislic a head as ever stepped forth from the canvas of 
Vela-^tpiez, the very portrait of a warrior-monk. His face 
of a pale yellow hue, his grey hair, his jaundiced eye, his 
compressed lips concealed by a dark moustache, his sinister 
glance, ulwnya directed on the paper before him;— the whole 
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of his outward man has something imposing in it. He is no 
orator, yet all his speeches tell forcibly. On hia sent he is 
silent US the grave; — he sits and broods, except when an 
im[H)rtAnt vote takes place ; then he looks eagerly around 
him, and like a general gives the word to ' remain sciitcd ' or 
to 'rise/ as the case may be. They obey like soldiers.** 

A less prejudiced critic describes the General as 
not merely an effective but a popular speaker, " inas- 
much as whilst he took part against the Poles, the 
Italians, and the further progress of the revolutionary 
movement, he never wounded the national feelings of 
the majority, and always strove to apply and realise 
the popular tendencies of the day.'* Meissner says 
that Kadowitz was no orator; but this (as is clear 
from the context) must mean merely that eloquence 
was not his highest merit, for his powers of oratory 
wereindubitably of a very high order. In April, 1849, 
he was recalled to Berlin, to be entrusted with the 
chief conduct of affairs, both at home and abroad, 
and he was named (by special ordinance) Lieutenant- 
General. On him devolved the task of explaining 
the new policy and the constitutional doctrines which 
the King of Prussia was anxious to carry out ; and 
on the 25th of August, 1849, he fully deveIo|>ed these 
in the Second Prussian Chamber at Berlin. The fol- 
lowing description of him on this occasion is also 
from the pen of an adversary, a distinguished member 
of the Extreme Right: — 

" The heat wa« overpowering, the galleries filled to every 
comer, even the Court box; and in tho pluces reserved for 
the corps diplomatique, the aiiilMii»»iidurs of (he highest rank 
Btood upright ngaiu:tt the wall, the perspiration pouring off 
their faces. A few unimportant generalities excited impa- 
ticDce, until Herr von liudowitz, dre^aicd in a black tail-coat 
and hiack cravat, left liis place hehiod that u{ Count Bran- 
denburg, and advanced quietly aiuid«t dcatb-like silence to 
iho tribune. Ilia head ia remarkably fine. His forehead 
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goes fur back on the skull, between locks of stiff grey hair ; 
hia profile ia of Grecian regularity, broken only by a pro- 
minent under lip, which is concealed, however, by hia mous- 
tache. Tlve general pallor of his countenance enhances the 
brilliancy of his dark brown eyes. His carriage is that of a 
man of sixty, and, to a painter's eye, does not respond to the 
head. The tone of his voice ia deep and earnest, and lends 
itself easily to the required intonation of his discourse. His 
delivery was slow and distinct, aided by gesticulations of the 
right arm, which never outstepped the limits of dignity. The 
orator had a small manuscript before him, which served as a 
prompter to his astonishing memory, without ever interrupt- 
ing the smooth flow of hia language ; every word was clear 
and precise, without hesitation or correction ; never too much 
nor too little, but always to the point, for the impression he 
desired to make. At the conclusion of the speech the ap- 
plause knew no bounds ; the enthusiasm was such as the 
Hungarians felt when ^laria Theresa presented herself to 
them. The moriamur pro tribtts nostins regihus was written 
upon eveiy countenance. If tlie orator could have com- 
manded a hearing amidst the clapping of 2000 hands, he 
might have demanded anything, niilliona, from the Chamber, 
— it would have been immediately accorded. The Right and 
the Left, the Centre and the First Chamber applauded to- 
gether. The galleries clapped lustily; it was only in the 
diplomatic ranks that we observed hands which knew well 
how to applaud Fanny Cerito abstain from giving any sign 
of applause. Chacuji a son gout.'*^ 

The half-mocking tone of this description rather 
confirms than weakens it; and it might be corro- 
borated by a host of contemporary witnesses. He is 
no common man of whom adversaries write in this 
fashion. 

From this period until the memorable struggle 
with Austria in November, 1850, — which ended in his 
final retirement from the political arena, — he filled, 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the same relative 
position which was occupied by Chatham with the 
Duke of Newcastle for his nominal chief. To the 
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world at large, and in the eyes of history, Radowitz 
was virtually Prime Minister of Prussia during the 
whole of that exciting epoch, when the two mighty 
rivals were on the point of bringing their claims to 
the arbitration of a pitched battle, with the rest of 
Europe for spectators, and the dictatorship of Ger- 
many for the prize. 

We have no space for particulars, but it may be 
as well to state that it was the menacing attitude 
of Russia in the background, not fear of the restilts 
of a single-handed conflict with Austria, that induced 
Prussia to recede; and we may add that Lord 
Pahncrston, in the course which he pursued on this 
occasion, instead of sustaining his mythical continen- 
t4il reputation, and tilting Quixot-like against the 
giants (or windmills) of absolutism, — appears to 
liave been exclusively guided by broad considerations 
of expediency, and to have acted with coolness, 
caution, and sagacity. 

It will be remembered that the people of Hesse 
Cassel, from the highest to the lowest, from the 
professor to the peasant, had risen as one man 
against their government, and expelled their minister, 
the main source of their discontent. Austria sided 
with the oppressors, and Prussia with the oppressed. 
Constitutionalism and absolutism were on the point 
of coming to a fair stand-up fight, when the Ca- 
binet of Hcrlin lost heart ; the war party was out- 
voted, and the Hessians were comjK'Iled to take back 
their detested tiassenphlug. Immediately after hia 
defeat and retirement, Radowitz came to England, 
and a considerable sensation was produced by hia 
reception at Windsor Castle, which he visited two 
or three times by special invitation. Ho told the 
writer that all he needed in the crisis was the moral 
support of Efigland. Even an expression of opinion, 
or a sign of sympathy, would have sufficed ; but no 
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sign was given, and he fell. That the English 
nution wished well to his cause, was notorious ; 
but surely if Lord Palmerston had intervened offici- 
ally in the affairs of Central Germany, he would have 
justified the strongest censure that ever was directed 
against the "turbulent and aggressive" policy im- 
puted to him. 

In 1826, General von Radowltz was married to 
Marie, nee Conitesse de Voss, — a beautiful, amiable, 
and accomplished woman, who survives him. lie 
was the idol of his family, and of his private circle, 
which was of the most intellectual kind, and the 
conversations which took place in it are supposed to 
have laid the foundation of the most remarkable 
of his publications, — *' Geaprdcheaua der Gegenwart 
liber Siaat und Kirche " ( Conversations arising out of 
the Present on State arid Church), 

In this work the leading sects or parties into which 
the political and religious speculators of Germany 
were divided, are each represented. Arneburg, an 
officer of noble birth, a strictly orthodox Lutheran, 
with strongly pronounced pietistic (the word is un- 
translatable) and legitimist sympathies, is divided 
between his religious feelings and his admiration for 
the middle ages. Detlcv, his brother, is a democrat 
and pantheist, with a touch of Socialism. Grusius, 
a rich manufacturer, stands for the Liberal hoxir- 
geolsie. Oeder, the man of the old bureaucracy and 
" practical " statesmanship, is a religious '* indif- 
ferent. " Waldh ei m ( who common ly speaks the 
opinions of the author) is a Catholic deeply attached 
to the Church, and inclining to the historical school 
in government and legislation. Such a work could 
not be appreciated without an intimate acquaintance 
with terms and notions to which we have hardly 
anything analogous in England. All who are capable 
of estimating it agree that it is a production raani- 
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festing both depth and precision of thought, elevated 
feelings, great command of language, and an almost 
prophetic sagacity. It was first given to the public 
in 1846, but it contains passages which read as if 
they hod been written in 1850, so exactly do they 
indicate the tendencies and foreshadow the events 
which have come to light or occurred since February, 
1848. 

Although he did not speak Englisli, the impression 
left by liis conversational powers, in the literary, 
fashionable, and political world of London, was highly 
favourable, liis knowledge seemed universal, and 
his memory inexhaustible. In him, a masculine 
strength of understanding was blended with femi- 
nine delicacy of perception and tenderness of feeling ; 
and his flow of earnest thought was alternately en- 
livened by fancy or softened by sentiment, in a 
tnanner to exercise as marked an influence on the 
liigher order of women as on men. 

His miscellaneous writings are numerous, and his 
literary pursuits having been invidiously mentioned 
to account for his assumed failure in state-craft, it 
was replie<l, in a brief biographical notice of him 
which appeared in our columns on January 2, 1851, 
that Metternich, although guiltless of a book, had 
been equally unfortunate towards the end of his 
career, and that it is no easy task to decide how far 
the mishaps of a Guizot, or a Radowitz, are attri- 
butable to circumstances which they could neither 
control nor foresee. In a letter addressed to the 
writer the day following, Radowitz, then in London, 
writes thus : — 

*' Ces reflexions avec lesquellcs vous finissez votre 
article, sont i trts pen prirs les raeuies qui se sont 
pn-sentC'S a moi lors de la revue retrospective que 
j'ai faite le dernier jour de Tan. J ai dft en faire 
une application toute pcrsonnelle. Triste du mal 
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que je prdvois, impuissant pour le bien que je ddsire, 
je voudrais fiiiir par un peu de repos une vie que je 
n^ai point epargnee, mais que je n'ai pu rendre utile. 
Ces temps actuels sont dijiciles — je dots dire plusj ils 
sont impossibles" 

It is much to be feared that the train of feeling 
to which he thus gave vent was something more 
than the transient emanation of a melancholy hour 
— that^ too frequently indulged, it weiglied upon his 
spirits, undermined his strength, and rendered him 
powerless to bear up against the illness which ter- 
minated in his death. Yet how true are the con- 
cluding reflections, and how precisely applicable to 
the times in which we are still living, on the eve 
of a "happy new year!" Bring all the wisest 
statesmen of Europe together in one room, and is 
there one of thera who would not be tempted to 
exclaim, with Kadowitz, against the difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of any safe, honourublf, and speedy 
extrication from the present world-wide entangle- 
ment of cross purposes and crooked answers, — this 
mischievous product of criminal ambition, misplaced 
confitlence, factious intrigue, blind prtijudice, and 
blundering diplomacy ? Then what is the obvious 
moral ? Surely, that candour and forbearance are 
more needed than carping ingenuity — that it is 
better to provide effectively for the future than to 
dwell invidiously upon the past. 

We must not close this brief notice of a very 
remarkable man without alluding to one quality, 
in which he shone preeminent: the fervid, simple, 
unwavering piety, which guided his life and cheered 
Ills death-bed. So much doubt exists as to the 
degree of religious faith common in superior men 
of the worldj that it is cheering to point to this 
instance among many, that the duties and struggles 
of active life are not adverse to the maintenance of 
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such a faith in its purest form. " God's will be 
done" — which so often seems merely the cry of 
submissive grief or conscious debility — of a broken 
heart or a flickering intellect — was the motto of 
Radowitz's life ; and, could we venture to lift the 
holy veil that shadows the picture of his last hours 
alone with a devoted wife, we might repeat here how, 
alluding to the constant exercise of his fine intellect 
in "search of deep philosophy" and all earthly 
science, and his consciousness of superiority in those 
respects, he nevertheless declared that all was 
" nothing in comparison of religion, of the faith in 
Christ Jesus," in which he died. 
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(f fiOM THE £i>unusan Betxbv, Jax., 1S44.} 

1. Aus dcr Geselhchafty Novclle. Yon (From Society, a 

ICove], by) Ida, GrUfin (Countess) Hahn-Haun. 
8to. Berlin : 1838. 

2. Der Rechte, (The Right One.) Von Ida, Griifin Hahn- 

Haun. 8vo- Berlin: 1839. 

3. Crrdjtn Faustine. Von luA, Griifin Haun-Hahn, 8vo. 

Berlin: 1840. 

4. UlricL Von Ida, Grafia Hahn-Hahn» 2 vols. 8vo. 

Berlin: 1841. 

5. Sigismund Forstcr. Von Ida, Gmfin Hahn-Hahn, 

8vo. Berlin: 1843. 

6. Cecil, Von Ida, Gradu Hahn-Hahn. 2 vols. 6vo. 

Bcrlia: 1843. 

It 13 a remarkable fact, that, out of the fourteen or 
liftL-en thousand living authors of Germany, not one 
(if we except Tieck, who belongs to the last genera- 
tion) has obtained anything approaching to an Euro- 
pean reputation, or given decided proofs of originality, 
as a novelist. Rich in historians, fertile in critics, 
abounding in metaphysicians, and overflowing with 
thinkers, or gentlemen who think that they are think- 
ing, the whole Confederation has proved, during the 
lust quarter of a century, utterly unable to produce 
a prose writer of fiction, who does not turn out, on 
nice inspection, to be an imitator ; — to have belonged, 
from Ills or her first conception, to some one of the 
established schools, historical, metaphysical, or ro- 
mantic j and kept constantly though unconsciously 
in mind, some one of the great masters or master- 
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pieces — in nine cases out of ten Scott or Goethe — 
"Wilhelm Meister" or ** Waverley." At last, how- 
ever, Ave have found one who draws exclusively on 
her own resources, rises proudly superior to authority, 
liolds on her course in entire disregard or forgetful- 
ncss as well of the examples set by her predecessors 
as of the rules laid down by her contemporaries ; 
and, as may be guessed, is utterly unlike all or any 
of her countrymen or countrywomen, who, to our 
knowledge, have hitherto risked themselves in print. 

Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn, is, both by birth and 
marriage, a member of the Jlecklenburg family of 
Hiihn, which begins with a distinguished founder in 
the dark ages, and boasts nine or ten centuries of 
unsullied nobility. When very young, she married 
her cousin, but was divorced soon afterwards, on her 
own application, on the ground of alleged infidelity 
on the part of the husband. She has lived a good 
deal in most of the German capitals — mixing chiefly 
with the class to which she naturally belongs ; and 
she has visited most of the principal countries of 
Europe, in company with the attached friend to 
whom ** Faustine " is dedicated. She has one child, 
a girl of fifteen or sixteen. She herself is about 
five-and-thirty, or a little more. Two or three years 
ago she had the misfortune to lose an eye, through 
(aa she asserts in her '* Keisebricfe *') the ignorance 
or inattention of the operator. The leading events 
of her life are mentioned, because her style of thought 
is palpably modified by them ; and because her indi- 
viduality, so to speak, is constantly presented to the 
mind of the reader, though without the ordinary re- 
pelling cflfect of egotism. 

Madame Plahn-Huhii is already the author of six 
novels, three books of travels, and a little dramatic 
jMjcm which she is pleased to call an " Arabesque." 
It is our present purpose to consider her exclusively 
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as a novelist ; but we must begin by apologising for 
the term. 

Towards the end of her second work, she com- 
plains that the word novelle was added by the pub- 
lisher, without her leave, to the title-page of her first. 
*^A8 1 write no novels, 1 do not choose to usurp the 
title» and this book must try to make its- way without 
it. I hope it will not be valued Uie less on that 
account, for I do not make the disclaimer out of 
modesty," If this be so, we are unable to guess why 
she disclaims at all ; for the only peculiarity which 
distingTiishes such a book as " Aus der Gesellschaft," 
or ** Der Rechte," from the ordinary run of novels 
(always excepting their intrinsic merit), is the com- 
parative carelessness of the writer regarding plot, 
which is hardly a subject of self-congratulation. But 
we will not quarrel with the lady about a word ; 
there strikes us to be as much action (unity of ac- 
tion, too) and as studied, careful, complete develop- 
ment of character in her best fictions, as in many 
whose title to be called novels no one ever dreamed 
of questioning ; but undoubtedly it will be most 
favourable to her, and equally agreeable to us^ to 
consider them as a series of studies on the feelings ; 
or a succession of characters and situations illus- 
trative of the great problems of domestic life — its 
pains, pleasures, mutability, discontent — the way- 
wardness of the affections, the inconstancy of the 
imagination, the insufficiency of all things human to 
satisfy the eternal cravings of the heart Considered 
in this point of view, it would be difficult to form an 
undue estimate of their merit ; so well chosen, and 
at the same time so varied, are both scenes and actors. 
In one of her single volume books, there are seldom 
leHS than four or five sets of people making each 
other happy or miserable, yet no two of them bring 
about the proposed result in the same manner. As 
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for heroes and heroines, she can hardly be said to 
have any; and she has so little turn for melodramatic 
display, that it is only when the story is drawing to 
a conclusion, and some show of unity is imj^eratively 
required, that she places her men and women in 
marked conti'ost, or attempts to throw them into 
groups. They talk more than they act, and feel 
more than they talk ; for her strength consists in 
tracing the influence of time, place, and circumstance 
upon the heart. She delights to combat the notion 
that the affections can be subjected to the will, and 
is never more at home than when expounding the 
rationale of change, or suggesting excuses for incon- 
stancy. 

The scenes arc laid in the higher orders of society, 
and almost all her characters, with the exception of 
a stray artist or so, arc taken from them. We have 
heard her blamed on this account, and accused of 
undue fastidiousness ; but there strikes us to be no 
foundation for the charge- It was quite natural that 
she should take the materials immediately within her 
reach, especially when these were best adapted to her 
main purpose — the frank and full exposure of the 
moral maladies peculiar to persons of her own rank, 
with a view to the patient endurance of them; for 
she holds out sfnall prospect of a cure. She moves 
too easily and habitually amongst her ^^/loch-Wohlge- 
bomen " (High- Wellborn) to produce even a momen- 
tary impression resembling that left by the authors 
of our " silver-fork " school ; and although she is evi- 
dently attached to aristocratical institutions, we have 
discovered no traces of what can fairly be designated 
08 illibcrality. The native nobility of mind is never 
refused a place alongside of the conventional nobility 
of birth ; genius is mentioned as the universal leveller: 
knowledge, refinement, and self respect, as the best 
titles to consideration in society. In fact, her tone 
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and manner, as well as her selection and treatment of 
subjects, are precisely those of a high-bred gentle- 
woman ; and it is by no means an insignificant, 
though incidental, recommendation of her books, that 
we collect from them a sufficient knowledge of the 
habits, tastes, feelings, and opinions of the German 
nobility and gentry, conveyed in the mode least open 
to suspicion — i, e, unconsciously^ We have a theory, 
that no one who enters a country for the express 
purpose of describing it, sees things in their proper 
natural relation to each other; and as most of the 
authors of what are called '^ fashionable novels" 
never get beyond the precincts, they are still more 
liable to fall into exaggerations and mistakes than 
travellers. 

Another characteristic of this writer is, that she 
never wanders beyond the circle of private life into 
questions of government or legislation. This alone 
strikingly, and in our opinion not disadvantageously, 
distinguishes her from a writer who has not unfre- 
qucntly been named with her. JIadame Hahn-Hahn 
lias been called the " George Sand " of Germany ; and 
that there are a few superficial points of analogy 
between her and Madame Dudevant, is undeniable. 
Both have \sTitten novels and travels; both have 
been unlucky in marriage: but here the parallel must 
stop. When we open their books and look a little 
below the surface, we find ample materials for con- 
trast, and none whatever for comparison. 

To bring the two within the same category, we 
must begin by laying entirely out of the account 
T^Iadame Dudevant's later productions, those of the 
mystical religious character; in many of whicli, mixed 
up witli much that is obscure, wild, or faulty, it is 
impossible to help recognising a wonderful grasp of 
thought, combined with poetic power of a very high 
order. The parallel, if there is to be one, must rest 
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on such books as *' Indiana," "Jacques," and " Leila." 
Now these arc, for the most part, open or covert 
attacks on laws, rules, and observances of all sorts. 
When people are unhappy, it is rarely, according to 
her, that they have themselves to thank for it. It is 
some unequal law which depresses the poor — some 
artificial code of manners and morals which em- 
barrasses the rich. All our suffering proceeds from 
causes which a more enlightened public opinion would 
remove; and even when individual hearts, minds, and 
dispositions are in fault, their aberrations arc attri- 
buted to the corruptions or false notions of society. 

We bear willing testimony to the comprehensive 
views, the warm sympathies, the hatred of wrong, 
the thirst for truth, which distinguish all Madame 
Dudevant's books; nor are we prepared to say that 
she is an immoral writer. Her ends are noble, tlmugh 
the means may be ill chosen ; she raises and elevates, 
if she occasionally misleads ; and she never loses 
sight of the best foundation of all morals — the im- 
portance of self-sacrifice, the necessity of mutual 
forbearance, the healing, soothing, peace-promoting 
virtue of charity. Still it is a dangerous doctrine to 
propound, that much of what the world calls crime 
may be nothing more than mistake or misfortune; 
and though prolonged and patient suffering exercises 
a strengthening, purifying effect upon the soul, it 
requires more of the esoteric philosophy than falls to 
the lot of many, to appreciate Lclia's meaning, when 
she silences her young admirer's scruples regarding 
her friend Trenmor by the remark — " Ecoutez^ jeune 
hommey U a subi cinq ans de travaux forces** 

There is nothing at all rfSfmbliiig this in Madame 
llahn-llahn. Her motto rather seems to be: 

*' How niuUl, of all that buuftn b««rto cmlore, 
Tliftt pATt which Uwi or kings can csum or cum* 
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She feels as keenly as any man or woman of genius 
that ever lived, the frequent injustice of opinion ; and 
at rare intervals something like a despairing cry 
breaks from her, at the wearing, wasting monotony 
of life. But her settled conviction is, that the world 
is a place of trial, an arena on which the best and 
wisest are playing at cross-purposes; man never is, 
but always to be, blest. In youth we are unhappy, 
because we cannot anticipate the future ; in more ad- 
vanced age, because we cannot renovate the past ; 
and it is a part of the inscrutable design of Provi- 
dence, that reality should fall short of hope, and en- 
joyment end in satiety. She does not say that our 
hearts are desperately wicked, but she says tliat they 
are desperately fickle ; instead of telling us to obey 
their capricious impulses, sire expressly tells us to 
bridle them; and she inculcates the due discharge of 
the domestic duties as the best sedative for restless- 
ness. Even the weak wavering TJlrich, the slave of 
passion, is not allowed the ordinary indulgence of at- 
tributing his loss of peace to the laws of marriage or 
the regulations of society. 



"You have told rae (says Ulrich, in a letter to a friend) 
that you have been acquainted with jiastiionj but tell me, have 
you pursued it — or rather, has it pursued you — to the 
complete disorganisation or paralysis of your being ? Tell 
me, is it my unlucky ijeculiarity, or that of all men of sensi- 
bility, to be encircled and crushed by that boa? There arc 
momenta when I rise against myself, when I would fain 
shake off, at any cost, a yoke which my weakness has im- 
posed upon me; for others shake it off. I am now in such a 
moment. My whole course of conduct appears to me un- 
worthy and unmanly. I ask myself: Are there, then, no 
honours and duties, no merits and distinctions, no friends, 
male or female, in the world, with whom life may be passed 
miitalily, reasonaljly* and, so to spctik, right plca^^antly ? Have 
1 not luy beautiful Malans on the beautiful Khine, sufficient 
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for all the wants of domestic, as well aa all the refincmenta 
of eocial life, full of recollections of my fnther, who loved 
and adorned it, because he had there spent many a happy 
year with my mother. Am I not myself married to a pretty, 
amiable woman, who re([uire0 nothing but a little attention 
on my part to become the best of wives and the tenderest of 
mothers ? Is it not inconceivable perversity, or criminal 
blindness, to possess so many elements of happinos*, and not 
to be able so to order and^ govern them, as to mould them 
into a firm, sure, complete happiucss? Ought I not to 
collect myself once for all ? take my heart to task, call in 
my wishes from their restless aimless wanderings, chanLiemy 
unattainable dreams of bliss for the attainable peaceful en- 
joyments of reality, and instantly return from the plains of 
the Don to the Rheingau and my home ? Home, my friend 
— is not that a sweet name for a sweeter thing? Does not 
the foundation and keystone of all human exertion lie within 
the luirrow limits of domesticity — in its kindly, cordial, 
contented, and yet widely-branching influence ? Every 
other loosens the bonds between us and our fellows, because 
it isolates us in our egotism : let tl»e love of glory, the thirst 
of knowledge, the pursuit of art, or even the loftiest ambi- 
tion, boast as they may of their philanthropy, of their 
brotherhood with the human race, and their exertions in its 
cause. As for all those theoretical systems of philanthropy, 
which profess to establish amity with Hottentot,** nn<l Esqni- 
mnux, and bring about cordiality between nations, while the 
founder hates and despises the individual men in his tmme-> 
diatc neighbourhood, and harbours envy and jealousy within 
his own breast, I make no great account of them. The 
practical one of St Vincent dc Paul, who took off the cliains 
of the galley slaves, and bore them in their stead — tliat I 
can ooDCeive, and titc Saint was lucky in having hit upon it. 
I poMMn no such capability of self-sacriHce, and very few 
do. Since, however, no thorough improvement of character 
is possible, unless our chanty and compassion, our patience 
and readiness for sclf-sucriticc, are tried, — fur this very 
reason a circle has been marked out for ua, in which we may 
practise them for our own happiness, and, therefore, willingly 
and easily ; namely, the family circle. Yes, God has ordered 
man*a deatiny easily and pleasingly I ho places each of ns 
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before the entrance of a magic circle, full of such power and 
such beauty, that ef:;otisra itself loses its u^ly form within it, 
since it is there changed into a feeling which belongs to the 
viine, and no longer to tlie /. There is full contentment ; 
reward in the sacrifice ; blessing for the exertion ; conaolalion 
hand-in-!iand with care, and refreshment alongside of labour. 
In&teadj now, of taking possession of thia happiness without 
more ado, we look round, and consider whom we slmll intro- 
duce into our paradise, and tliere may be one amongst ten 
thousand who doea not demand frotn God an Eve after his 
own special ordering. See now, thia demand tliruata us far 
away from the portal. Everything assumes a different form ; 
the kindly circle is changed into a prison, where intolerable 
burdens and miseries await us — into a rowing bench, on 
which two wretches are chained down, whoso sufferings are 
turned into downright martyrdom by their compelled proxi- 
mity. And all this because we never, or too late, meet with 
the individual woman whom we should wish to make our 
wife I ILid God giveu ua nothing but sound sense and un- 
derstanding, this would never come to pass; and every sen- 
sible, pretty woman, would answer our expectations, and 
satisfy us. But, to our sorrow, we have also a heart ; and 
tliat is not so easily satii^fied. It is too tender, or too wilful 
— enough, it despises the simple domestic fare, and hungers 
for ambrosia. In this everlasting hunger it grows faint. 
Faintncss of heart paralyses the whole machinery of exist- 
ence. To this am I come. Do you understand this? I 
do not meaiii have you thought about it, but have you lived 
it?"' 

A woman, a weak one too, suflfering from the same 
malady, writes thus: 

"What states of mind and soul I have lived throuirh 1 
with what demons I have wrestled I what a languishing thirst 
Jbr happiness at Brstj and what an aversion for the joys of the 
world at last came over me. Oh, there arc no words for it! 
Yet who among ua has not wrestled and suH'ered ? who among 
ua has not gone through the illusion-destroying, spirit-crushing 
process ? who among us has not seen his altars tottering, and 
his idol tumbling from its throne ? But, somewhere or other, 

♦ Vol n. p. 12. 
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there 13 a green oasU for us aU ! If it docs not bloom in the 
present, it dawns in the future, or smiles mournfully from the 
past. He who is snddeneJ by his recollections, throws him- 
self boldly into the nrm3 of ho[)C or into the bewitciiing en- 
joyment of the moment ; he who suffers from the world, takes 
refuge in a loving heart or in hia own ; he who cannot 
luxuriate in feeling, ^ecks relief in uctiuu ; he who cannot 
find i\ resting point that satitilies him in things external, has 
a wide unboundcil domain bestowed upon him by thought. 
Existence is an ever-blooming Eden for none ; for most, it is 
a soil which they must laboriously build upon, a soil scattered 
.over with wastes and rocks; yet the dry waste is sprinkled 
with sweet flowers, moss and ivy are entwined about the n>ck, 
and the fir-tree ft|»ring8 from its crevices. Vegetation plants 
itself everywhere, and developee Ufe — except in drtf7-samU* 

As for our minor miseries, these also depend much 
upon ourselves; and a habit of sclf-examimition, she 
thinks, will effectually remove most of them- When 
you ore fretful, uneasy, desponding, without any as- 
signable C4!use — or inclined to think yourself neglected 
by your friends, {»ause a moment and consider whether 
they have not us much reason to complain of you as 
you of them ; whether you are not su(fi*ring from 
8ome chronic malady, moral or physical ; whether 
you are not approximating to the state of Louis XIV, 
at that period of his life when Madame Jlaintenon 
complained, that she had to amuse a King who was 
no ]on;^er amtisable. 

Again, according to Madame ITuhn-Hahn's theory, 
although it may not Iw in every »)ne's jx)wer to be 
contented or constant, it is in every one*s power to be 
true; and she hua no mercy fur any sort of trifling, 
mental sophistlcatioti, or deceit — 

** T)ii», ftbovc «I1, to thine own wcU be true ; 
Aud it miut fulluw, m tiie ligbc the lUj, 
Xbou cmast not then be fnlce to any mAn.** 

Her severity in this resfK'ct may be estimated from 
a short dialogue between the young arti«t Tolydor 
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and the Countess Sclionholm, his patroness, in *' Aus 
der Gesellschaft :" 

" ' But you will wnte to mc often and much, won't you? ' 
** ' That 18 as it may be : I can promise nothing before- 
hand, because I do not know whether I shall be able to keep 
my word.' 

** * But you must know what you will do ? * 
"* No, for I do not know what may happen to me.' 
" ' It 19, therefore, quite possible for you to forget me alto- 
gether in a new object or a new idea? ' 

"'No; but you may certainly be thrown into the back- 
ground.* 

" ' Countess, you nre dreadfully candid.' 
" ' If you would but epeok the truth, you feel exactly the 
same.' 

" ' PoBsibly ; but I do not say it to you,' 
*" I, however, say it to you designedly, that you might 
not, young as you are, imagine yourself to be dearer to me 
than you are.' 

"* Countess, why do you Sfiy such bard things to me?' 
" ' Because you nre a man, ray poor Polydor; consequently 
a little vain and confident. In every relation between men 
nnd women, I deem it best for bath sides to know, as pre- 
cisely nnd clearly as poesiUle, what they are to one another; 
otherwise misunJerstiindinga capable of giving great pain 
may easily occur.*** 

We have said that alloAvances are made for passion ; 
but we must limit the proposition. The induln;ence 
extends no further than to the unconscious growth 
or progress of feeling ; the moment kdies or gentle- 
men become aware of a guilty wish or forbidden 
liking, they must fly. No paltering with conscience^ 
no tampering with duty, no references to Plato or his 
creed; judgment of instant separation is pronounced 
Avith out appeal. Otto (in" A us der Gesellschaft") gives 
up Ilda. Margaret (in " Ulricli ") flies Ulrich. Olden 
(in " Der Rechte") quits Vincenza for ever at her bid- 
ding. Renata (in "Cecir') nobly resists temptation. In 
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tbe few instances in which the bounds of duty are 
transgressed, the transgression is not defended ; and 
the character (Faustine. for example) is described 
as an exceptionable one. It should be added, that 
Madame Hahn-Hahn*s respect for inconstancy ori- 
ginat^'s in a conviction that the highest natures — 
generally the most imaginative and impressible — are 
incapacitated, by the law of their being, from resting 
satisfied with what they jwssess ; or resisting the at- 
tractions of any new and unknown object, if it happens 
to bear a closer resemblance to the ideal image of 
grace and beauty which is ever moving before them 
with a glory round its head. Moreover, their minds 
and hearts arc constantly advancing ; and the same 
amount of excellence, or the same sort of sympathy, 
will no more suffice for them in their more advanced 
stages, than the pursuits of boyhood will satisfy the 
man. Still, this tendency does not prevent them 
from throwing themselves, heart and soul, into their 
first grand passion ; and an adorer, after Madame 
IIahn-Hahn*s own heart, would be more likely to be 
thought too devoted than the contrary. The required 
sentiment, seasoned with a spice of Wertherism, is 
embodied in some spirited verses printed in her first 
novel*, and we have therefore attempted a translation 
of them. It is as literal as we can make it ; but it is 
only by a lucky chance that a succession of simple 
heartfelt expressions or idiomatic felicities in one 
language are ever capable of exact representation 
ui another. 

"If joaTI be my own, 

Tbcn list to tne no*. 
My toTc shall be sliown 

Long u fftte will «lJov. 
*Ilie tmUi, joa sba.U hc&r it, 

WhnlcTcr it be. 
And if you oMi't bear ii. 

You do ooC Wva me* 



* Aa> der G«»«ll»cb«fi, p. ISO. 
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** Thorn-tangled and wild, 

And oVt roclcs,, is my path ; 
Oh ! am I the child 

Of God's fiivaur or wrath ? 
At times I feci riven — 

So shaiter'd, so drear — 
And then, as if heaven 

AVere opening to cheer. 

" The lark trilU her note 

Unseen imd on high ; 
The eagle will float 

Aluuti in the aky. 
Just so is my being ; 

I pour out my liiy 
Unseen and unaeeJng» 

And hover, as they. 

" Riijht up towVds the sun 

I soar, tempest-tost ; 
And bliss has been ivon 

Where peaec has been lost. 
Yet 1 grow calm, and care 

Dies awQy at its birth, 
As I blithe ill the air 

That's untainted by earth, 

"Let the war-iirles of life 

Rin^ loud as they will, 
Throuj^h the thick of the strife. 

You must follow me still. 
The shame you must hear, 

Ay, make it your own ; 
And the crown you niust wear 

As if born to a throiio. 

" If your soul is thus steelM, 

Sflf-Bustained, self-pussess'd, 
Unable to yield, 

And yet iible to rest; 
Come to lue — no shrinklog — 

I'il live on for you — 
But if ycm stay tbiiikinj^ 

One moment — Adieu." 



We have gradually M-ardcred from our parallel ; 
but we must return to it, if only to intention one more 
difference, the most decided of the whole. Some 
gifted and many common-place women, feeling or 
thinking themselves fitted for a wider field of exertion 
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than is ordinarily held compatible with the appro- 
priate virtues of their sex, have murmured, or railed 
in good set terms, at the alleged injustice of the re- 
straints imposed on it ; and Madame Dudevant, not 
satisfied with assuming a masculine name, and dis- 
playing (it must be owned) a masculine strength of 
understanding, has occasionally adopted the garb, 
together with a few of the distinctive habits, of the 
stronger sex. The statuette by wliich she is best 
known throughout Europe, represents her standing 
in an easy, independent attitude, attired in panta- 
loons and a frock coat. Madame Hahn-Hahu, on the 
contrary, is thoroughly feminine in all her tastes, 
habits, feelings, and modes of thought — in her weak- 
ness as well as in her strength ; nor does she appear 
to have made up her mind that women are qualified 
to contend for the greater prizes m art, science, and 
philosophy. For example: — 

"* Without pleasure in that whicli has been undertaken in 
pood earnest, without devotion to it, satiefaction in it, triumph 
witli it — nothing great was ever yet uccomplidhed ; and 
wliat U the quintessence of these feelings except inspiration ? 
AVhnt cl«o 18 the puldc of their life? lofpiratioa ia the 
electric eliock which runs through the chain of exietence; 
and hitftorj ehowa that it is only received hy men.' 

" * Only by men ?' intorruptcd Fauiitinc — * and the pro- 
]>hetrst$ea of the Iltbrcwd! and the lioman matronii who 
laughed at death ! and the pricste«6Cfl of the Germanic 
tribes ! and tlie heroines of Sarugossa ! * 

"*I except the mere impulne. When a woman^s heart is 
touched, when it \« moved by love — be it for an iudividual, 
for her country, or for bcr Got] — then the electric epark Ls 
communicated, and the 6re of inspiration flomc-d up. But 
even then, woman desires no more than to suffer and die for 
what ehc loves. No woman was ever excited to the Great ing^ 
controHing, world-lifting |x>int : no, neror; that is, never by 
iniipiriition. By intrigue, by caprice — likely enough; she 
aniu.-es herself with these occasiunuUy. But it never yet en- 
tered the mind of woman to make her luvcr immortal, like 

3 
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Petrarch's Laura and Dante's Beatrice. They do not eveu 
roaster art ; much less science. That woman remains to be 
Lorn who is capable of iiitere^lhi*^ Iierself for an abstract 
idea, to the extent of enduring chains and torture for its 
pake, like Galileo with his e pur si mnove. We cannot so 
much as form a notion of a female Socrates.* " (^Faustine, 
p. 149.) 

There is no getting over the fact that no woman 
has ever attained the liighest rank in any branch of 
art, science, or literature; — not even in music or 
paujting, where neither masculine education nor 
physical strength can he deemed essential. Tlicre are 
no female Raphaels or Mictiael Angelos ; no fuinale 
Handelsj Beethovens, or Mozarts. Madame Hahn- 
Ilahn does not even maintain the superiority of her 
sex in matters of the heart. 

"* Under ordinary circumstances/ eaid Faustlne, 'we may 
be superior to men in tact and fineness of perception ; but 
when ft man lovca — and this happeus oftcner than women 
are willing to allow — he enfolds the beloved one like a 
ecnaitive plant, and feels Botmer, stronger, every dawning 
emotion, every shade of feeling, every growing thorn of dia- 
agreeraent, every swelling bud of happiness. But then he 
muat love in good earnest '" (p. 177). 

Enough has been said to distinguish Madame Hahn- 
Ilahn from her celebrated contemporary ; and the 
course of the parallel has naturally led us to state the 
leading qualities of her style. We may now, there- 
fore, proceed to a more detailed examination of her 
books; but it is only fair to say, that their great 
charm consists in the succession of skilfid touches by 
which characters are developed, and in the incidental 
topics or allusions by which attention is kept up. 
She seems to have followed the advice given by Mr. 
Merrymtin to the poet in tlie prologue to " Faust." 
" Do but gi*asp into tlie thick of human life ! Iwery 
one lives it — to not many is it known — and seize it 
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where you will, it is interesting.*' She scatters about 
so man}' traits of sensibility, so many poetic fancies, 
so much suggestive speculation on the subjects which 
come home to every one who has mixed in society ; 
that, though few of them, taken individually, may be 
very profound or original, a highly pleasing impres- 
sion is produced — somewhat resembling that (to 
borrow one of her own similes) produced by the 
milky way upoTi the eye, " The collective mass forms 
a luminous streak, every single minute point of which 
18 a star; but no Orion, no Sirius, overpoweringly 
attracts the view." She is just the sort- of writer who 
must be read, and read carefully by a qualified reader, 
to be appreciated. 

" Griitin Faustine," the third on our list, is the book 
in which Madame Ilahn-Hahn first put forth her full 
strength, and displayed her pectiliar qualities. It is 
marked by more unity of purpose and compactness 
of plot, than " Aus der Gesellschaft" or *' Der 
Rechte;" which, short as they are, are more than 
lialf made up of episodical narratives or detached 
scenes. It has also been said, and is currently be- 
lieved, that "Grafin Fuustine," and Ida, Griifin llahn- 
liahn, are one and the sanae person. 

The opening-scene is laid at Dresden, on the terrace 
overlooking the river, where several young men are 
lounging and chatting, one fine aiternoon in June. 
It was too early for the female proiuenaders. 

" It wod conscrpientlj the more reniarkublo that a woman, 
apparently belonging to the higher clo^ wa« scnted on a 
bench, with her back towards the pavilion, undisturbed by 
the talking of the men, or the noise of the children. But it 
struck no one. She must tlierefore be somebody whom 
every one kuow and no one minded She was sketching 
diligentlv. A servant stood statue-liko bjr her side, holding 
a pamaol, so that neither n dnzzling my of light, nor the 
quivering sliade of the Icavc«, might fall on the hand, eye, or 
paper, of his lady. Her large dark eye flew with keen quick 
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glances Iiithcr and tliUher between the drawing and the land- 
scape ; nnd the dolionte harid» relieved from the glove For the 
Hike of greater fineness of touch, and careless of exposure 
to the ah*, skilfully followed the glance. She was completely 
buried in her occupation." 

The group of loungers were joined by one of their 
companions, and a stranger, Count Mfirio Mengen, 
who had just been appointed Secretary of Embassy 
at Dresden — a distinguished-looking man in the prime 
of life. 

***Why, there la actually the Countess Fauatine Bketch- 
ingF auddcnly excliiimed the new comer, Fcldcrn. 

'** But where is Andlau, then?' said another: 'she has 
been nearly au hour here alone. I wonder that he consenle 
to it.' 

** * That he endures it I ' exchiimcd another. 

" ' Come» come,' said the ever kind Feldern, ' they are not 
chained to one another.* 

"'Don't you believe, Fcldern, that they are privately 
married ? ' 

'"No : for they might be openly married, if they choac.'" 

Whilst the conversation was proceeding, the lady 
rose and moved slowly away, greeting the men of her 
acquaintance with the air of a Queen as she went by. 

" ' Who ia thu lady ? ' inquired Count Meni;;en, eagerly, 
" * The very Countess Faustine we were speaking abuuL' 
" ' A stranger?' 

" * Yes, but settled here some years.* 
"'Married?* 

" * Has been*— ' Perhaps ' — ' Not known' — * A widow ' 
— rebounded on all sideH. 

" Mengen looked round. ' You are joking.' 
** * Honour bright I we are speaking the simple truth,* 
" * The truest and simpU'st,' said FclJern, * ia, notwith- 
standing, when we say that Countess Faustine Obemau is a 
widow .' " 

The scene chnnges to Faustino's honsc^ where 
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Baron Andlau is discovered, seated on an ottoman, 
in a fever of impatience for her return, 

" ' Why does alie not come ? * said he to hiraaelf : * hna any 
thing bup(>cnod to her? Why did 1 not go with her? my 
headache would not have been worse. Why, above all» did 
I let her go out nt tliis hour of the day ! * He took his hat, 
and was going out to meet her, when he heard her step on 
tlie staircase. He sprang up and opened the door for her. 
The darkened room seemed to grow light as she entered. 
Faufitinc threw her bonnet on one table, hur drawing-book 
on another, her;H;ir on a sofa, and exclaimed — 

" ' My dear AnaiDtatiius, tliat will be a charming sketch I 
but I am tired— tired to death.' 

"* Why do you over-exert yourself so? Is it absolutely 
neoest^ary that the sketch should have so hot a sun-glnre V ' 

*< ' Absolut^'ly nece88*ry ! ' said she. ' Besides, I have 
alraady rested, and this very evening you muet go over to 
Ncostadt with mc. I must learn exactly how the river and 
the churchea look by moonlight.*** 

lie hands her a letter containing an invitation from 
her sister-in-law: 

" ' Well/ said Faustine, ' a day or two sooner or later can't 
matter to you. Let us start the day after to-morrow. To- 
gether as far as Coburg; then you to Klttsingen, I to Ober- 
walMorf; nt the beginning of July I will join you — and then 
for Belgium.' 

'* Au'llnu made no objection. He was content with every 
thing that was agreeable to her, and as she commonly cared 
fur nothing and nobody in the world but him, tliis muat be 
reckoned an extraordinary merit in him ; for most people are 
luuAi dissatisfied when the greatest intcrcht is taken in them. 
8he had sat down bc-^idc him on the ottoman. He touched 
her forehead lightly with hi^ li|>s, and Ivmkcd down u|io.t her 
with an indescribable expression of tcuJerneas, devotion, and 
joy. Faustinc alono had ever ecen hitn smile from an inward 
sense of pleasure; for to her ho was every thing rhc wanted, 
and at every moment when she wanted hiiu — father or 
fri«nd, teacher or lover, encouraging or warnin>rt wntchtng 
over or caressing — and she leant upon him as her visible 
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providence. Her diacursivc fancy was kept within limits by 
hia clearness — her restless excitability by hia calmness. 'As 
those slaves in the East/ she would say laughingly, * wear, 
as a sign of their condition, only a little g(»ld chain upon the 
wrist, which looks like an ornament; just so is your love an 
ornament, but still a chain.' 

'* ' Which you are obliged to carry to prevent your being 
blown about hy all the winds of heaven,' replied Andlau. 

"*And to be sure I deserve no better; for I have a 
genuine slave nature, and love most where I am most tyran- 
nised over.'" 

With every wish to be sparing of our extracts, we 
are obliged to bear in mind that a train must be laid 
where an effect is to be produced : it is essential that 
the charaetera and position of Andlau and Faustine 
should be understood ; and a few descriptive touches 
are still necessary. 

"Almost all women were fond of Fuustino, for she never 
came into competition with them. She grudged tliem neither 
their triumphs, nor their fine clothes, nor their adorers, and 
was content to have none of these. True, she threw the 
most beautiful and brilliant women into the shade, yet ia 
such a manner that it was not felt. The beautiful said — 
< She has a great deal of mind, but she is certainly nut hand- 
Bome.* The clever — * She haa not much sense, but she is 
very lovely.' None of them compared themselves with her, 
just as fine garden flowers would probably not like to be com- 
pared to a wild Alpine ]tlant. A savage said ooce, on seeing 
a picture of an angel, ' He is of my race/ Civilised people 
no longer possess this divine instinct. 

Some may think this figure overwrought, but let it 
not be condemned hastily. Does it not gracefully 
indicate the too prevalent inclination in society to put 
down or repudiate what exceeds the ordinary mea- 
sure, or makes the least claim, liowever well-founded, 
to superiority ? When the claim has been made 
good, the tone is inviting enough, but the first im- 
pulse is to repel. It is something to fix the attention 
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of contemporaries — to say nothing of the chances 
with posterity — and one would think that ordinary 
people would gladly claim kindred with genius ; yet, 
not long since, it was by no means unusual to hear 
a common place, mere walking talking gentleman, 
sneeringly inform the company that he was not 
literary — as if any human being could fancy that he 
was. 

"Pindar's fine remark," says Coleridge, "resjiecting 
the different effects of music on different characters, 
holds equally true of genius; as many as are not 
delighted by it, are disturbed, perplexed, irritated." 
Goethe makes the same complaint in his " Farbenlehre:" 
"a noble deed is attributed to selfishness, an heroic 
action to vanity, an undeniable poetic production to 
a state of delirium : nay, what is still stranger, every 
thinj^r of the highest excellence thut comes forth — 
every thing most worthy of remark that occurs, is, 
so long as it is barely possible, denied." 

The ordinary run of men, it is added, did not take 
to her : she was not sutficiently tolerant of th»*ir com- 
plimentary commonplaces, or indulgent to their self- 
love. 

" Elderly men liked hrr best ; probably bccnaac ehe wna 
more friendly lownnJa tlicin — |>artly out of rei«|>cct forage, 
pnrtly because she muintiiined that ehe mn less danger — not 
of lulling in love — but of being susjfectcd of doing so, which 
might pro%'e inconvenient and annoying. She was without 
fortune, without consiJerution, without connexions; yet such 
wns the influence of her [)crsonul qualities, Uiat the world 
silently rceognised her C4)nnexion with Huron Anillau as a 
legnl one, and, to excuse itself for this indulgcoccy supposed 
a private niurriuge." 

This kind of toleration is not unusual in Germany 
— not merely in Vienna, where a certain degree of 
laxity has always existed, but in Berlin, where the 
standard of propriety is more rigidly maintained. 
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They separate, and Faustine goes to her sister's, 
where nothing remarkable occurs, except that a wild 
young msiUy Clenient Wallsdorf, a connexion of the 
family, falls desperately in love with her, despite of 
marked discouragement. On her return, she rushes 
to meet Andlau with an eagerness which makes him 
tremble. 

*• She was bewitchingly beautiful in her storms of sen- 
sibility, and indeed all human beluga are most beautiful 
when thfsy arc in tlinir peculiar element ; but be lovcJ her so 
niuclij that he felt less pleasure in seeing her iu her full 
beauty, than fear lest the frequent recurrence of such mo- 
ments should consume the gourccs of life. 

"'But why are you weeping, Ini?' asked Andliiu ; 'be- 
fore you were with me you had something like a reason — 
but now V 

"'Pedant!' exclaimed she, 'rituat I then be happy by 
rule? AVheu rrjoicingg, kissin^, esiros^cg, are not enough, 
tears and fault-finding must take their turn.*" 

Andlau's mother dies, and another separation 
becomes necessary. They part as usual with vows of 
eternal constancy : 

" ' Now, let the most important word be the last Ini — 
Forget me not,' 

" " That is a worn-out jest, Anastasius.' 

" * No jest, Ini. You do nut know yet how you can forget 
all.' 

"*0h, all, dearest — all; but not you!* She flung her 
anus rouud him in a burat of agony, and when he lore him- 
self away, and llie door cluaed iijiou him, ehe felt that her 
guardian angel had abandoned her ; she sank upon one knee, 
exclaiming — * Pie is gone ! he is gone I Oh, my God, abide 
with me now I ' ** 

His return is postponed from week to week, and 
she reniiuns for nearly two months in a state of lunc- 
lliiess, going out very seldom, and receiving fuw 
visitors. At the end of this time, heryuung admirer, 
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Clement, arrives at Dresden ; and she begins to 
cultivate society in order to avoid a frequent iete-d- 
(tie with him. At the house of a friend she becomes 
acquainted with Count Mario Mengen, the stranger 
who had been so much struck by her on the terrace. 
He is clever, well-infonncd, and endowed with a 
certain independence of thought and bearing, which 
liarmonises with her own. His conversation soon 
becomes her chief resource; the day is incomplL-tc 
without him, and Andlau's absence is less painfully 
felt. 

The passages in which the growth of their mutual 
liking is traced, are amongst the best in the book; 
but we must hasten to the period when it can no 
longer remain a secret to cither of them. On one 
occasion Mengen found her surrounded with maps of 
the East. He asked her what she was studying. 

" * Mj journey to the East' She explainod her plan, and 
ukcd whether he would be of the party. He joyfully 
aneoted ; and ehe proceeded to call up all the hit>tonca] nnd 
poetical a^aociations which throw so great a charm ou thia 
journey. Suddenly ehe Baid, * One of Andlau'd friendd hoa 
just been appointed Consul at Alexandria. He wrote me so 
to-day, and thi« friend ia now the foundation-stone of my 
pyramid of hope** 

*' * As aoon as the Baron von Andlau u with ynu^ I ahall be 
de tropf said Mengen very coldly, * and I fancy you would 
then willingly di^pcnn; with mc.* 

•* * Why should you deprive yourself of the pleasure ? ' she 
inquired kindly ; ' and can 1 then ever be sorrouudod by too 
many friends ? ' 

" * Ah, you make me yonr elave — not your friend/ 

" ' If I do so, you are right to break loose from me ; 

but I do it unconsciotuly.* 

• ••••• 

" ' But go. Count Mengen — go ; if your liberty is infringed 
by ine, I do not keep you.* 

" ' Unconsciously, as you said yourself.' 

" • Well, if you won't go, you must not oomplaiiL You 
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may break your chnius, but you must not rebel ngninst 
them/ " 

As if from a presentiment that his strength of mind 
would soon be put to the proof, sli^, half in earnest, 
requires him to take a vow that, come what may, he 
will never be wanting to himself. 

" ' Now then,* said Mengen, exerting liunself to keep up 
the tone of feelinj;; 'now, you must give nie something 
which will constantly remind me of it, which will never leave 
me.' 

"* That is but fair,' eaid she ; * Duke Christian of Brnns* 
wick constantly wove a glove of Elizabeth of the Palatinate 
in his helmet. My yellow glove would have an excellent 
eifeet in your black hat.' 

*' Mario rose, and walked to her writing-table. On it stood 
.a small Etruscan vase, containing rings and seals. He brought 
it to her. She glanced over the contents, and at length 
selected a plain gold ring, with a single large pearl, and the 
device: Qui me cherche, me trouve, 'Is this ring to your 
liking?' 

•' By way of reply, Mengen held out his band, and begged 
her to place the ring on the ring. finger. She was about to 
comply, when she suddenly bethought herself, and said slowly. 
' No, that finger will at some future time wear another ring, 
to which mine must give place. Grant it a place from which 
it can never be expelled. No objections 1 ' she exclaimed, 
with animation. ' I am wilful I I will have a [)lace to 
myself, be it ever so small — I will have my own place, or 
none at alL It is for you to choose.* 

" * It is for you to command,' replied Mario; *I meant 
only, that you make every place your own.' 

" * Oh yes, if I take my stand on one wliich never brings 
me into collision with the claims of the world. See, the ring 
fits your little finger exactly:' and she placed it there, 

*' At the conclusion of this interviewj Mario was so happy 
that be had quite forgotten how cast down he was at the 
commencement. To Fauetine, however, as soon as he went 
away, the question snggeatcd Itself — whether Andlau would 
be quite satisfied with this gift of the ring. In his presence 
she would certainly have given it, and have been sure of hia 
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consent But in his absence ? The resolution to write lo 
hitn n full account of it the next morning, quieted her.' 

She is interrupted, and forgets to write ; yet 
Madame Hahn-Hahn labours hard to persuade us tlifit 
there was no coquetry, no selfishness, no intentional 
trifling with the feelings of others, in what she did. 
It was their fault or misfortune if their paths crossed, 
or their destiny became blended with hers. 

"'I really cannot bear to live so lonely, and if Mengen 
were not here ! — Thank God, he is.' Whether this delight 
in his presence would outlast Andlnu^s return — whether 
Mano would not have reason to complain, if that were not 
the C413C — never so much as occurred to her. She thought 
■he bad a right to rejoice with all her soul in this attractive 
object. She saw no danger in this. It would he doing her 
injuBticc to call this levity, though there was th:tt in her 
nature which produccB levity. Hut life was to her a problem, 
how to mould Iterself to the greatest possible perfection ; and 
every incident was a fresh stroke of the chisel to assist in 
freeing the divine image from the rough mn^s of rock. What- 
ever fell in her way, she accepted as sont from on high to be 
worked up for her improvement, without doing wrong to any 
one. But what thread of existence is drawn out in so lonely 
a direction, that no other gets entangled or interwoven with 
it." 

A conscionsnesB of her critical position begins at 
last to break upon her. Would Andlau and Mengen 
agree ? Would it be possible for her to keep well 
wth both of them ? She felt that it would not. 
She felt that her only safe and honest course was, to 
tell Mengen at once the exact nature of her connec- 
tion with Andlau ; but this would drive him from 
her, and she could not make up her mind to such a 
aacrificc. Whilst she is still wavering, Mengen is 
obliged to leave Dresden. A party of her friends 
are with her on the last evening they are to pass to- 
gether; but he stays them all out. 
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" At Inst she was nione with Mario. Silent, witb folded 
arms, he stood before her for a time, for hia feelings aliflcJ 
bia words. Slie stood up, placed both hands, clasped to- 
gether, on hia arm. *Till our next meeting, friend.' 

** * Cnn I purt from yon thus ? ' inquired he in the same 
low tone, and clnsped her haads in his, * Oh, Fuustine, I 
cannot V he exclaUned with overflowing vehemence, and 
pressed her to his heart. 

" ' Oh, thia is not right,' sniil ahc, still with the same 
expression of sndncaa in look and tone, 

" * Pardon, Faustine,' said Mario, more softly, and his 
hiujd glided lightly over her hair, and across her cheek — 
' For I lovG yoiu' 

*' All at once she stood up, disengaged from his arm, iu 
front of him. She s|)rend out her arms not towards him, but 
upwnrdd to heaven, and with a joyful ecstatic tone, excluiuied, 

* He lovefl me!' 

•" AVhither, then, with this agitating glow, Fnustine, if 
not to nie?' cried Mario, and tlung his arnia round iier oa 
if to chain her to his side. 

"*IIe Joves me I' she repented with the same inward 
enthusiasm. She clapped hid head with both her liiioda, 
gMzed on liim, then eliook her own slowly, and aaid as in a 
dream : * But that cannot be true.' 

" * Not true ? Oh, Faustine ! have you not felt how, by 
degrees, my very exii^tence has become blended wilh your 
own; how my heart has learned to beat in your brenst; roy 
spirit to fly in your direction ; my whole being to keep pace 
with yours? Is not that lore, Faustine?' 

*• » Oh, but that ia dreadful I ' 

" ' Why, Fauetine» angel, you love me.' 

" * 1 1 * exclaimed she, and passed her hand acro-^s her 
brow. 'I — you? You are strangely mistaken, Count 
Mengen.' 

*' Mario's radiant features were suddenly convulsed. He 
moved Faustine from him, and said, in a menacing tone — 

• Faustine ! ' 

" She sank into a chair. Her tears flowed fast, and there 
was an indescribable air of aufferlug in her whole frame. 
Mario had not the power to leave her, although at the first 
moment he had made a movement towiu*dd the door. He 
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knelt before her, and said: ' Fauatiae, how can you tell such 
un untruth ? ' 

" ' I tell no untruth,' she murmured, without U>oklng up. 

'** Look in my face, firmly aud quietly, and now answer 
me — Do you not love me, Faustiae ? ' 

*• * JVo / * said she, in a hardly audible tone ; but unoon- 
Boioasly her eyes rested on him with such heavenly tender- 
lieM, that he exclaimed, enchanted — 'Your sweet deceitful 
lips Bi)eak false 1 your eyes say yp/, and 1 believe tftejiiJ' 

'* ' No, no I ' she exclaimed, in iucreasiuf; agony, and held 
both handd before her eyes j * Yyo not mind the trcjicherous 
eyes ; the lips speak the truth.' 

•* * Faustine/ said Mengen, rising up, and his angry voice 
grew more terrifying from the tremuloudnesd which excite- 
ment threw into it ; * if you do not love me ; if all has been 
but trifling — the amusement of an idle hour: if you have 
lavished the whole fascination of ^omt nature as a vulgar 
coriuetry : if you have accustomed yourself to such a disre- 
gard of the feelings of others, as^to anatomise living, beating, 
blooding hearts, for your instruction or your sport, then I 
have no expression for my contempt* 

" ' Mario I ' shrieked Faustiue, aad sank upon her knees, 
•I love you!'" 

She now gives him the history of her life. She 
was married youn;^ to a coinraon-place man, Count 
Obemau. She felt no love for him, and, before she 
became his wife, slie told him »o; but he assurer! her 
that the required feeling would come in good time, 
and that they should do very well together if it did 
not. But evcrj'thing about liim was re|)eUing to 
her sensitive impulsive character, ami she naturally 
enough caught at the first offer of sympathy. An 
attachment grew up between Baron von Andlau and 
herself, not discouraged by her husband, who had 
begun to get tired of her, atid thought her inca{)able 
of loving any one, since she had failed to love him. 
Set on by his sister, however, he took to watching 
them, and soon surprised them in an attitude of 
tenderness, which, though not quite irreconcilable 
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with purity, was certainly calculated to put the 
most philosophical husband's philosophy to the test. 
Obcrnau runs for his pistol, and insists on Andlau's 
fighting him. '' Andlau retained his composure, 
conjured him to spare me, and not make a public 
scandal; whilst I stood like a statue, deprived of 
speech, thought, and reflection ; nor did I recover 
my faculties until a pistol shot was discharged, and 
Andlau fell at my feet. Then I knew what I had to 
do! I ordered horses, conveyed him to his own 
house, sent for surgeons, and stayed with him. 
Obernau, the whole world, were nothing to me from 
that hour/' The husbund pressed her to return ; 
** I will never," she replied, ** return to the house of 
a man who has degraded himself and me in the eyes 
of the world/' He, on his part-, refuses to consent to 
a divorce, and when, two years after the breach, he 
dies, she herself declines becoming tlie wife of Andlau, 
from a fantastic aversion to a tie which had made 
her so miserable, 

" * I thank you/ aaid Mengen, ' for unveiling your destiny 
to lue, anJ dtmbly do I thank you, since I see nothing in it 
to separate us/ 

'* Fauetinc looked at him without speaking, and passed 
her hand across her eyes, as if to convince herself that she 
was awake. 

" * Nothing! for you love me, and Andlau — you love no 
longer ; for, if you still loved him, your eye would never 
have alighted on me with any other than the indifferent 
friendly glance you have for every body/ 

* ■ • ■ • 

'' ' Oh, then, I am misei'ably false 1 ' said she, in a hollow 
voice. 

" ' And what would you be if you remained standing 
between two men, fascinating both, belonn;ing half to each, 
wholly to neither? And what would you be if you returned 
back with a divided heart to him whom you have loved, and 
said " I love another, but I will be true to you ? " You lovo 
the good, the beautiful, the high, wherever you find it, 
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Fauatine — that makes yoa to fascinating; nnd you are too 
mucli the slave of the present to chain yourself lastingly to an 
individual — that makes you weak. I will not defend this 
weakness, because you might then reproach me with sophistry 
or accuse me of speaking for my own interest. But trust 
me — if you were my sister, I would suy the same. Untruth 
is a torn, half, wavering existence — a contrndictinn in the 
8<ml ; end it by a prompt decision, by an irrevocable step, 
and you have freed yourself. Choose, choose, Faustinel' 
cried Mario, and the composure with which he had hitherto 
spoken was changed into the most troubled passion — 'now, 
directly, on tho spoil In half an hour, I leave this ronmi 
and it depends on you whether I sliall ever enter it again ; 
for we cannot go on as formerly.* " 

She still hesitates ; but his decision of character 
controls her in her own despite, and he lends her to 
the writing-table. 

"*Now — write, Faustina.' 

" * Oh God!' gasped she, and sank into the chair — *I 
cannot ! * 

"' Then I must,' said Mario, composedly. 

"^Are you mad?* cried she, beside herself. * No 1 no 
hand but my own shall plunge the dagger into hia heart; for 
I am doing it, I know.* 

*' * Yes,* said Mario ; ' his or mine.' 

• • • * a 

"'See, you have no alternative. Granted you plunged it 
into mine, what would you do next ? Say nothing to 
Andlau? — That ia not possible for you. Besides, ho would 
gtiess that you are not the same ; and, if he inquired, how 
would you be able to play tlie hypocrite — to lie ? Suppose 
you told him what haa occurred. Do you believe he would 
be able to shake otf the iinpresaioD ? Were it a caprice on 
your side — if, in an idle hour, you had amused yourself by 
trifling with me — he might smile at it, and be comforted. 
Can he now ? * 

'**NeverI' and she seized tho pen. She wrote nt 
follows: — * Anastiisius, your la*t wortl nt parttnj; has come 
true, I have forgotten you — no, not you, but myself, I 
i, I have forgotten that I could or would live in yon 
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alone. We must never sec cnoh otlier again, AnnstasiuB. 
By this deci^ioQ I ruin your life, and I Jo not even entreat 
your forgiveness. You will know best what to think of 
Faustine.' " 

On a former occasion, when Faustine playfully asked 
Andlau to pay her the compliment of a little jealousy, 
he replied — "You know that with me there can 
never be any question of jealousy, because I acknow- 
ledge no rival. I readily surrender to another the 
property which he extends his hand to seize." He 
acted up to his principle. No reply of any sort was 
returned for many months; but, as she said herself, 
the letter was his death-warrant 

Faustina's aversion to matrimony is overcome by 
Mengen's arguments : — 

" *Do you suppose I could contentedly resign myself to an 
equivocsd connexion, open to every misconstruction, where 
there ia no reason for it heyoml foiniuiiie caprice ? Thouttands 
may do homage to you ; many may love you ; your liushftud 
alone can protect and honour you, as you ought to be pro- 
tected and honoured.' " 

She promises to marry him as soon as he has ob- 
tained the consent of his parents, and he departs. 
Whilst he is absent, a harrowing incident occurs. 
Clement Wallsdorf shoots himself in her presence for 
love of her* Mario returns, snatches her from a scene 
of horror, and marries her. 

Here the regular narrative breaks off, and the 
conclusion is related by the authoress in her own 
person ; as she heard it from Mario, whom she meets 
in Venice five or six years afterwards, with his child, 
the child of Faustine. 

They had lived happily beyond expectation for five 
years, and Faustine was the pet, the pride of his 
family. ** Intellectual supremacy — which makes or- 
dinary women so unendurable, that we feel them as a 
troublesome appendage, something like an illustrious 
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name in poverty — seemed given her to show that the 
most superior women can be the most amiable. She 
quietly folded her wings to prevent others from feel- 
ing they had none ; but, at the slightest encourage- 
ment, she spread them and flew up, and caused the 
ctherial lustre, the bloom, of her region, to play down 
into our circle." But there is a canker in the rose- 
bud. She is restless without knowing why, and 
teases Mengcn with fancies, which his strong good 
sense is unable to keep down. ** 11 n*y a de satisfaction 
i9i*bas que pour les &mes, ou brutales ou divines!" she 
exclaims with Montaigne, and longs for a cloister 
where she may pour out her soul in prayer, "ilario, 
to adore eternally — that would make me happy." 
She has a fit of painting, and the pursuit of fame 
diverts lier for a time. With the proud consciousness 
of genius, she would say : — 

'''The thirst for glory is a consciousncsa of futurity : he 
who doea not believe id his own future, dederves no present 
That my jiictures may be simply in the tiiste of the day, and 
therefore without a future, often wiigha heavily on my heart. 
I know that I [>o^scsa a precious treasure; still, whether I 
ithall work it up into jewels, or coins, or what eUe, I know 
not ; at least not precisely. We deceive ourselves in the 
value of our production:}, Uke mothers in the beauty of their 
children. Petrarch expected immortality from his jM>em 
'* Africa," and obtained it by \iu ** Sonocts," It would l)e 
lamentable if I left nothing behind me but '* Africua.'* * *' 

Mario tries the effect of a journey to the East. 
The experiment answers whilst the novelty lasts, and 
then she is as restless as ever. " 1 will travel no 
more ; 1 know now that the earth is the satue every- 
where, and mankind too; only the surface is varied; 
in one by climatr, in another by temperament. The 
new is always something old, and the something dif- 
ferent is always the same. That can never satisfy." 
In vain does he remind her that complete satisfaction is 
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not to be expected, because never intended for us, on 
earth ; — that if, by a miracle, every wish could be sa- 
tisfied and every aim attained, she would weep, like 
Alexander, for more worlds to conquer. In vain does 
he endeavour to reanimate her former enthusiasm for 
painting, poetry, and fame. 

"'To what purpose?' was her answer. ' That which la 
not of the first class need not exist at all, and only two or 
tlu'ce books, and as many works of art, are of the first class, 
Each of these made an era, struck out a patli> gave a direc- 
lion. Tliis depended not on Iiim who wrote, or painted, or 
constructed them, but on God*s sending him into the world 
at the very moment when an efficient instrument was needed.' 

" * You love me no longer I ' I exclaimed witli bitterness* 

" ' Fooll ' she repUed, with that ecstatic smile which I 
never saw on any brow but here. ' Have you not ttiuched 
the tabernacle of my heart? Irf not my son youi*Ja? No, 
Mario, I love you ; I have loved nothing so much j I shall 
never love any thing after you, but above you — God, My 
soul has squandered itself in such transports of love and inspi- 
i^tion with yours, that all it can ever meet with in this region, 
will be but a repetition, and perhaps — an insipid one. They 
have 60 broken up my heart In searching for its treasures, that 
the gold mines are probably exhausted. 

'' * Dearest Mario, do not grudge me a little, a very little, 
rest on this side of the grave I If you did but know how 
weary I am, you yourself would guide me to another path.* 

" ' You are striking into a false one,' I replied, * for you are 
about to he false to all your duties. Have you not vowed 
before God to stay by me in weal and in woe ? Have you 
not the childhood of your sou to watch over, and liis youth to 
guide ? Havo you not your genius to cherish?— that gift, 
more heavenly than any, Liecausc a voice of power, of truth, 
of consolation for mankind. 

*' * Faustine, do not forget that the crown of thorns is 
iui-eparablc from the crowu of glory ; the deepest pangs have 
given birth to the highest genius I He who would rise again, 
must suffer himself to be bound upon the cross I He who 
would ascend to heaven, must not fear the descent into hell. 
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By what right would you enjoy only the sunny side of 
everything?'" 

Her resolution is confirmed by a meeting with 
Andlau, whodicsof a disease in the chest, brought on 
by the wound received from her husband. She 
reaches his deathbed just time enough to see him die. 
** She murnuired in a scarcely audible tone, * Anas- 
tasitiS ;* and he, who was insensible to everything else, 
heard her voice, unclosed his eyes, smiled, tried to 
reach out his hand towards her, uttered */«iV ^"d 
expired." 

She entered a convent of the Vive Sepolte at Rome, 
and died five months afterwards, a model of piety 
and humility. 

This, it must be allowed, is a fine, but wild concep- 
tion ; and it may be true that there is nothing in 
actual life resembling it; — even in Germany, where 
all varieties of female character are to be found in 
much greater plenty than in any other country. 
Nor is there anything in actual life resembling an 
Undine, a Psyche, a Corinna, a Sylphidc. These finer 
natures — these creatures of the imagination and the 
heart — are, and are meant to be, the very opposite of 
Wordsworth's household charmer — perhaps little less 
j>octicalj and certainly more useful in her way: — 

**A tTea(ur« oot too bright or good, 
For human nature's tUily food ; 
For tranxicnt sorruwa, ■impU wUct, 
IVuNb bUnc, love, ktMci, tcara, and amilca.** 

They must be tried by a diflercnt standard ; and 
the first questions in the present instance arc : -^ 
Was the author's object an artistical and legitimate 
onC) and is it attained by the book ? 

She wanted a vehicle for developing her theory of 
existence, her notions of genius, her reflections on the 
mind, her experience of the heart* For this purpose 
she frames a character, eccentric and fantastic^ but 
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full of life, light, and grace ; made up of many 
qualities which are sohlom found together — depth 
and volatility, humility aud self-confidence, truth and 
fickleness; and endowed with many gifts — feeling, 
fancy, knowledge, thought, sensibility,, beauty, genius 
— whicli are as rarely united in one woman as the 
mingled beauties of exulting Greece. Yet Madame 
Ilahn-Iiahn has moulded them into a harmotiious 
whole, which not merely satisfies the critic's judgment, 
but (what is of more importance) keeps up tlic reader's 
interest to the end. There are some episodical passages 
and conversations which bear rather loosely on the 
main story, but even these open glimpses, and suggest 
reflections, which we should be sorry to have missed. 
In a concluding paragraph, the author, addressing 
a male companion, says : " Women like Faustine are 
the avenging angels of our sex, which Providence 
sends occasionally, but rarely, upon earth, and to 
whom the best of you fall a prey ; for only the best 
of you are prepared — as the mass of women are — 
to give a heart for a heart, a life for a life, an entire 
existence for an entire existence. — Beware of the 
Faustines." This would be tantamount to saying, 
'* Beware of me, Ida, Griifin Ilahn-Ilahn," if the 
report regarding the identity of the characters were 
true ; but she indignantly repels the insinuation. In 
a subsequent work *, a conversation takes place re- 
garding " Georgiona," by "Gratin Schcinholm," both 
feigned names : — 

'* * I assure you she has copied herself and the incideatti of 
her life.* 

" * But nature cannot be copied : it must be conceived so 
as to make part of the mind, in order to be nnturally por- 
trayed. Griifin Schanholm is paid to he '* Georgiona," just 
as Lord Byron wne ?aid to be Childc Harold, and Madanio 
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de Stael Corinna, That w now become an eitabliahed prac- 
tice; if au author writes with an nir of reality, the incidt-nts 
are said to be real ; and what he has felt and lived inwurdlj, 
he ifl supposed to have gune through in actual life.' " 

In the same work (vol. ii. p. 196) a sort of moral 
is suggested : " Have not most women, in proportion 
as they are more richly gifted, some resemblance to 
Faustine, particularly in their thirst for emotion? 
We get tirtd of a good, commonplace, matter-of-fact 
mother of a family; and an imaginative, fanciful, 
fascinating woman, full of mind and sensibility, who 
keeps us in a constant state of excitement, gets tired 
of tw." In other words, in feeling as in mechanics, 
what is gained in time or duration is lost in intensity 
or strength ; we cannot have it both ways ; we can- 
not keep our coke and eat it too ; or, to adopt the 
more dignified language of Lord Byron, those who 
cannot rest satisfied without an unbroken succession 
of liigh-wrought emotions, must make up their minds 
to be constiintly fluctuating " between the misery of 
disappointment and the misery of satiety." 

" Ulrich" is the work which, next to "Faustine," 
has attracted most attention. The author has taken 
a larger canvas, and crowded it with figures ; but 
we lose in compactness what we gain in variety, 
also see in it, what is not unusual in her works, 
ti-ant of a settled purpose — a definite aim, at 
commencement : a defect which Sir Walter Scott 
frankly acknowledged in his own. 

Three young ladies leave a celebrated establish- 
ment in Heidelberg on the same day: Unica, the 
daughter of Count Erberg; Clotilda, the daughter of 
the Frankfort banker, Marana ; and Margarita, the 
daughter of an impoverished widow of noble birth, 
the Freifrau von Kingoltingen. Clotilda marries 
Count Ostwald, an elderly, ugly, and wcak-mindetl 
man, for the sake of his title; Margarita lourries 
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Prince Thierstein, to please her mother; Uiiica con- 
tracts a girlish attachment for young Marana, the 
banker*8 son ; but her proud parents will not hear of 
such a union J and press her to marry her cousin, 
Count Ulrich Erberg, the owner of the adjoining 
chateau, for whom, at first, she feels no inclination. 

" Ulrichj it must be owned, could not be termed Iiand- 
8ome ; he had Gne but strong features, a bilioua complexion, 
eyebrows wbich almost touched, and, together with his hair 
and whiskers, darkened hia face too much ; but the indc- 
Bcrjbably noble expression of his brow, his fine figure, small 
feet and hands (the inheritance of aristocrucy), and simple 
bearing, were far from making a disagreeable impreesion on 
the whole." 

We quote this description in an abridged shape, 
because Ulrich may be regarded as Madame Hahn- 
Hahn^s beau-ideal of a lady-killer. Thus, although 
he expresses little more than respectful aifection for 
Unica, and it is obvious that his thoughts are con- 
stantly wandering, she consents to marry him, and 
resolves to win his love. Her first step is a some- 
what anomalous one for a bride* On reaching her 
room, on the wedding night, he finds her gloved and 
bonneted as for a walk ; — 

" Ulrich'fl first movement was a step towards the door, his 
second to pass his hand over his forehead, and throw back his 
head} as he often did, when he sought to muster an unpleasant 
feehng. 

'* * My dear Unica, have the goodness to tell me what this 
means?' 

" She turned half round, ond said, dryly and peremptorily, 
* I would be alone.' 

" Ulrich gaztd on her with an indescribable mixture of 
pride and melixncholy, and replied — * Why do you suddenly 
drive me from you, Unica? It gives me pain, and will do 
you harm,' 

" A gleam of triumph shot across her face, and in a more 
decided tone she repeated — ' I would be alone.* 
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**' Vou wisli, then, to be alone now — amf for ever,' he 
said, without sharpnesa, without bitternesa, without ill- 
humour, but with an unconquerable dectsiveness. Uoica 
felt thiji. Twice had her resolution been shaken ; it should 
not be 80 a third time. 

" ' Now, and for ever,' she said. Ulrich bent his head 
proudly, and retired to his own room." 

There is an English novel of considerable merit in 
which a union begins in the same manner, and ends 
happily. Unica calculated on a similar result, and 
meant merely to pique her husband into a passion for 
her. Unfortunately, she had not calculated on the 
effects of an early love affair, which, though transi- 
tory in its duration, had left ineffaceable traces on 
his heart. To quiet her fears on another account, he 
relates it to her. 

He begins with a remark which would seem to 
imply, that Gennany has lost a little of its character- 
istic earnestness: — 

** * A man now-a-days can do nothing more unbecomiDg 
— that is to say, nothing more laughable — than confess 
hiiiuelf to be mastered by a feeling. It is not merely the 
men — even the women look upon him as a simpleton ; for 
love, the passion, is out of faahion. It is no longer to satisfy 
the hearti to absorb our existcnco» but to gratify our vanity, 
and (when matters oomc to the highest pass) our senses. No 
La Valhf^re takes refuge with her rejected heart amongst 
thcCiirinelite* ; no Dc Kancc flies to La Trappe after seeing 
his beloved Duchesse de Montbozon in the pangs of deatlu* ** 



This view of the matter is a superficial and im- 
patient one. Modem men and women are as capable 
of passion as their forefathers ; hearts beat as wildly 
under embroidered waistcoats as under steel cuirasses; 
and love plays a much more important part in the 
lives of most of us than wc arc willing to confess. 
Who, for example, would have cxi>ected to find 
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Benthain (see liis "Memoirs"), in liis eightieth year, 
writing to the object of his first and only love, to 
remind her of the present of a flower ! '* From that 
day not a single one 1ms passed (not fo mention 
nights) in wliich you have not engrossed more of my 
thoughts than I could have wished." If other men 
of strong feelings could be induced to register their 
emotions, we should probably soon have a series of 
confessions as startling as Rousseau's. 

Neither is it true that great sacrifices are unknown. 
Not three years since a man of fortune, connexion, 
and accomplishment, long past what is commonly 
called the more susceptible perioc^ of life, but in the 
full enjoyment of his faculties, suddenly retired from 
the world in consequence of a disappointment of the 
heart ; and he is now (18-44) living in a small island, 
uninhabited except by a solitary attendant and him- 
self. The best knight that ever lived could do no 
more for a duchess. 

It IS admitted that a few are still cast in the mould 
of the olden time^ and Ulrich is one of them. lie 
meets a beautiful unknown, named Meliisina, on the 
Lake of Como, and falls desperately in love with her. 
She returns his passion, and they live very pleasantly 
together for a month ; at the end of which her holi- 
day is up; and she leaves him as wise as when they 
met regarding her family or position, after exacting 
a promise that he will neither follow nor inquire for 
her. Four years pass away, during which he thinks 
of nothing else, when one morning lie sees her in 
Berlin Avith a cliild, whom he supposes to be his own. 
The mystery is cleared up at the opera, where Melu- 
sina happens to occupy the next box. She sees him, 
faints away, and makes a scene. He carries her to 
her carriage, and returns to his party. 

Mj dear Ulrich,' whispered my aunt, as I rcdumeil my 
betiidc her, ' the attention of the whole audience is fixed 
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" • So let it,' I replied uncouceroedly. 

"*But, good Heaven I' exclaimed she impatiently, *do 
you not know that you have given yourself en spectacle with 
the mistress of the Minister ? ' 

" I was Bpirit-broken, I ain so still. The object of my 
worship is cast down into the dust where all may tread upon 
it ; and yet I have found nothing on earth so beautiful as 
Molusina. Between contempt and adorntiun, disgust and 
longing — the bitterest and the sweetest feelings — I stand 
powerless; for I loathe the life in which nothing is so 
beautiful as a pointed lie." 

Gratitude, or vanity, induces men to make ample 
allowances for faults committed for their own dear 
Bakes; and Ulrich had a perfect right to believe in 
some kind of mystic pre-ordained union of souls, 
which made it quite natural and proper for Melusina 
to dispense with ceremony; but surely it was a little 
unreasonable to expect that a woman, whose acquaint- 
ance he had formed under such peculiar circumstances, 
would turn out a pattern of purity; and instead of 
fainting away and having a brain-fever, he should 
have exclaimed, — 

" I uk not, I know not, if fruiU*fl in UiAt hourt, 
I but know Uist I love Ihec, whatever ibuu »rt,** 

Ulrich's Story is by no means consolatory to his 
wife, but they get on pretty well till he pays a visit 
to Prince Thierstein — a rough-mannered, narrow- 
minded man, who lias married Margarita, Unica's 
schoolfellow, in the hope of continuing his race. She 
enters the dining-room, and Ulrich is presented to 
her, " Silently slic received him, and silently, breath- 
less, lost to everything around him, stood Ulrich; for 
Melusina, but Melusina without a shade of sin or 
sorrow, Melusina, younger, brighter, stood before him 
as Margaret, Princess of Thierstein." They are, in 
fact, sisters, but this does not appear till long after- 
wards, when Ulrich has transferred his affections to 
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Margaret. Their attachment forms the grand fea- 
ture of the book, and gives rise to a great variety of 
scenes and reflections. The character of Margaret is 
finished with great care ; and we must pause to quote 
a passage : — 

" Perhaps Ulricli alone knew what a deep knowledge of 
things she possessed ; for in society she seldom gave vent to 
her thoughts, and spoke with few words. ' I am not in the 
same key with society,* she once said to Ulrich; 'conse- 
quently what I say is too high or too low for the general 
symphony. I am obliged to perform solos, or duet^ with 
you,' Thia neither amazed nor distressed her ; she neither 
sought to catch the tone or gain the opinion of others. She 
had the indifference of genuine superiority, namely, the most 
complete indifference regarding the approbution of the mass. 
Certain persons sometimes acquire an extraordinary repu- 
tation in the world for wit, talent, or genius. In general, 
this proves nothing more than that they are of the precise 
height which places them on a level with the crowd ; both what 
they are, and what they produce, exactly corresponds with its 
dema7tds. Were tliis more, or did tliey produce morCj they 
would instantly lose thia happy equipoise, be out of propor- 
tion to the measuring rod applied to themj and only be aUo 
to compel ithe recognition of their superiority by over- 
whelming proofs. The artist, the author, may give such 
proofs J but daily life, and the social circle, do not always 
afford fine minds an opportunity for development." 

After some months of dangerous intimacy, they 
separate. "Remain far from me," are Margaret's 
parting words, ** till I call you, and this call will 
first reach you from my n:rave." Ulrich T\Tite3 her 
an imprudent letter, which falls into her husband's 
hands. He casts her oft\ and she retires to live in a 
small cottage in Switzerland with her child. Ulrich, 
ignorant of the consequences of his imprudence, re- 
solves to travel for some years, and, as a preliminary 
measure, requires his wife to agree to a divorce. It 
is at length agreed between them, that things shall 
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remain unaltered for the present ; but in case he 
comes back within three years and renews the de- 
mand, she shall consent. 

After rambling for more than a year in Russia, he 
arrives in Stockholm, where a returned letter, ad- 
dressed by him to Margaret at her husband*s house, 
reaches him. This makes him desperate, and he 
devotes himself during several months to an opera- 
singer, in the hope of driving Margaret from his 
thoughts. Whilst at Stockholm he pays a visit to 
the celebrated authoress, the Countess Ilda Schonholm, 
and it is difficult to believe that no living person is 
intended. 

" Ulrich bad heard a great deal about her^ both praise and 
blame ; had read all her books, and formed an image of her 
in hi« own mind which by no meaas agreed with the originaL 
He posaeaBed tsAto and penetration enough not to regard a 
woman who had written a book as a caricature on body and 
soul ; but involuntarilj ho had made the impoeing de Stacl 
— with her genius, her passion, her vanity, her goodness, 
her fancy, her enthusiasm — Iiis type of an authoress ; 
and turned Ilda into a Geriitan do Staol. Not a trace of 
it. Composed and simple, firm without haughtiness, neg- 
ligent without affectation, indifferent regarding the impres- 
sion which she made, she did not gtre herself the enmllcst 
trouble to attract attention. Whether she disdained the 
littleness of the means used to produce an effect, or found 
the end too petty, or had the intimate conviction of a 
superiority which repels the many and attracts a few — but 
attmcts them irresistibly, as the loadstone the steel, — 
suffice it to say, not a word, not a syllable, not the moat 
distant indication, betrayed her talent and her customary 
occupations.** 

The causes of the differcncea between authors and 
their works are explained, iu a very striking Essay, 
in Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's *' Student." The 
secret of Madame Ilahn-Hahn's anxiety to dissipate 
some supposed delusion on this subject, b the pre- 
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judice still prevalent amongst the highest classes in 
Germany against female authorship. 

Ikla wears a gown of black velvet, with plain 
wristbands and collar j and here we may take occa- 
sion to observe that Madame Hahn-Hahn seldom 
fails to give a minute description of the dresses of 
her favourites ; riglitly thinking it impossible to con- 
vey an exact impression of the person without the 
dress. She also attaches considerable importance to 
the feet, and has propounded a new theory regarding 
them, which may serve as a pendent or counterpoise 
to Lord Byron's regarding hands, which (his own 
being small and well-shaped) he declared to be the 
only mark of birth which aristocracy can generate, 
JIadame Hahn-Hahn says: — 

" There is much more phyeiognomy in the feet than in the 

hands, Tlie hands arc so ill-treateil, so practised in co- 
quetry, 80 ruined by artistical ekill — tlie piano turns the 
fiiigerd into little knobs — that a hand seldom preserves ita 
original character froui the levelling eflfect of daily use ; and 
when it does, it is not what is commonly called a handsome 
hand. That muet be plump, round, smoothj white as 
marble, and marked with blue veins. I have an antipathy 
to Huch a one : tho thought of touching it chills me; it has 
something of the smoothness of the snake, the coldness of the 
fish, and at times I fancy, if geese had no wlngpj they would 
have just such hands. The foot has reiimined iu ita primitive 
state. The princess may destroy it by too much care, and 
the peasant girl by neglect ; still it must support the body ; 
it is in keeping with it as the base with the pillar; and its 
tread, its bearing, correspond with the character of the 
person. If I had a taste for solid pursuits, 1 would set up 
my system against craniology," 

We need hardly add, that Ilda Griifin Schonbolni 
IS described as having well-formed, tapering, thorough- 
bred feet. 

Just as Ulrich is getting tired of his opera-singer, 
he receives a letter, signed '* Melusina," iufonning him 
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that Margaret, tlirovm off and abandoned on his 
account, is living near Vevay. It now appears that 
they are sisters. Melusina eloped at sixteen ^vith a 
man who subsequently abandoned her at Paris ; 
where she became acquainted with an elderly diplo- 
matist, who, during his life, protected her as a parent, 
and left her a good fortune at his death. This was 
the Ambassador with whom Ulrich had seen her at 
Berlin. Ulrich leaves Stockholm, procures Unica's 
consent to a divorce, and travels post-haste to Vevay, 
where he finds Melusina dying, and Margaret watch- 
ing over her. Melusina joins their liands, and dies. 

When Voltaire wished to depreciate Rousseau, he 
made a short abstract of the plot of " La Nouvello 
Heloise," and headed it De ce qui se fait dans le livre 
de Jean Jacques, He could not have hit on a more 
effective method of conveying an injurious impression 
of a work of manners or feeling ; particularly when, 
as in the work before us, the bare incidents require n 
good deal of shading, to prevent harsh inferences from 
being founded on them. 

Let it be remembered then, that, since both law 
and custom legitimate a marriage with the sister of 
a deceased wife in Germany, there is no more harm in 
Ulrich's becoming attached to the two sisters suc- 
cessively than to any other two women. Neither 
must the comparative carelessness vnih which the 
marriage tie is dissolved, be charged altogether to 
the account of the individual; for it is principally 
attributable to the facility with which divorces are 
obtained. In Prussia, there are fifteen distinct grounds 
of divorce a vinculo matrimonii enumerated in the 
Code, any one of which is sufficient; — the infidelity 
of cither party, incompatibility of temper, and mutual 
consent, being of the number. 

Prussia is indebted to Frederick II. for the existing 
laxity of its laws in this respect. The other Pro- 
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testant states retain, nominally, most of the pristine 
strictness ; but whether from the influence of ex- 
ample, or other local causes, they arc practically as 
loose as their neighbour. When a couple are anxious 
to be free, it is sim})ly necessary for one of them to 
be detected in an equivocal situation (it need not be 
one of positive guilt), and their mshes may be 
gratified. What is there wanted is a more careful 
inquiry into cases of collusion, which, when kno^vn, 
and recognised as such, are not even attended with 
much danger to reputation. 

Opuiions may vary as to the degree of strictness 
•with which the marriage vow should be maintained ; 
but it is impossible not to see that the tie must lose 
its sacredness, if it is liable to be set aside on the 
first growth of anew inclination — the first feeling of 
satiety — the first discovery of a difference in taste or 
temper — or (for it all comes to this) the first sug- 
gestion of caprice. Indeed, we are quite sure that 
not one couple in ten ever lived together, for a series 
of years, ^vithout intervals of struggle — without 
hours, days, weeks, when it required all their firm- 
ness, all their good sense, all their consciousness of 
the true nature of their position, to induce them to 
bear and forbear, till the habit of mutual concession 
became a pleasure, and the basis of a fixed aftection 
had been laid. It stands to reason that the public 
opinion of Gennany must be in a loose state re- 
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and we must not blame the 



novelist for representing types of her country and 
her time* 

It is satisfactory to be able to say, that Madame 
Iluhn Ilahn is not one of those writers who exhaust 
themselves in two or three efforts ; who hoard up a 
limited stock of thought and observation, pour it 
all into their first books, and remain dry and unpro- 
ductive during the remainder of their days. We are 
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by no means sure that her last book, "Cecil," is not 
her best both in conception and execution, though 
parts of it are spun out to tediousness. Moreover, 
it opens new ground, being an attempt to trace the 
influence of worldliness — that sort of worldliness 
which honourable and enlightened parents would 
think it right to encourage in a son — on a man of 
talent and sensibility, who has his fortune to make. 
The effect is judiciously heightened by contrast. The 
most prominent female character is a woman who 
consults only her own sense of duty, and uniformly 
does what she thinks right, without reference to 
opinion or the slightest regard to consequences. We 
cannot afford room for a detailed exarainntion ; and 
with regard to the rest of the novels named in our 
list, we can only say that tliey are all distinguished, 
more or less, by the same qualities as " Faustine " and 
" Ulrich ; " and that it is necessary to read all, in 
order thoroughly to enjoy any one; since (like 
Ralzac's ** Scenes de la Vie Privt'-e) all the stories are 
cormccted, and form something like a succession of 
tableaiLT, Thus, the Countess Schonholm, who holds 
such long conversations with Ulrich at Stockholm, and 
his correspondent Ohien, are leading personages in 
•* Aus der Gesellschaft " and " Der Rcchte; " and the 
fate of Sigismund Forster, in the story of that name, 
materially influences the fortunes of " Cecil." It is 
obvious tliat these occasional n'newals of intimacy with 
old acquaintance may be made extremely agreeable ; 
and in the cases before us, the contrivance has been 
skilfully and not too frequently employed. 

It was part of our design at starting, to endeavour 
to deduce some general rules regarding German 
morals and manners from these books; but had we 
space at present, it wouhl be neither fair nor logical 
to found any broad conclusion or comparison on so 
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slender a basis, as the writings of a single author.* 
Her countrynien and countrywomen would certainly 
have no reason to complain ; for both conclusion and 
comparison would be favourable to thera. The tone 
of the best society, in most of their great towns, 
would appear to be remarkable for ease, good taste, 
readiness to amuse and be amused, and for the marked 
discouragement, if not total absencCj of offensive 
pretension, or exclusiveness. There is the usual 
allowance of trifling and gossiping ; examples of pre- 
judice, ignorance, and vanity are not wanting, and 
much of the conversation is made up of conventional 
commonplaces: yet it is impossible to help feeling 
that social intercourse stands on a sound rational 
basis, and has attained a high degree of refinement 
and agreeableness. This is probably nearly the same 
all the world over among the best of the higher 
classes, who are now everywhere found coalescing 
with all that is really worth cultivating among the 
rest. Still, curious points of difference, affecting 
manners or morals, might be selected. 

For example, an Englishwoman seldom leaves her 
house unattended, or without a chaperon^ and would bo 
seriously compromised were she to travel much with a 
man not nearly related to her. In Germany, a woman 
mtiy undertake a journey, of any length or duration, 
with a male friend of any age, witbout compromising 
herself J that is, if their vocations really call them the 
same way, and the journey be not undertaken as a 
blind. The Germans, in short, do not take for 
granted that opportunity will necessarily create incli- 
nation ; or that friends will be converted into lovers 

* The best accnunt of the habit's &n(I manners of the emttcm and north- 
ea^^crn parts of Germany wiU be fuuail in a novel in three volumes, 
Soil und Habeiu by Gualiivua Fruytaj', adDtirably translatfd by ilrs. 
Malcolm, and publUlied under the title of Debt niui Credit It has mcriia 
of a h>{{h order, beside!* graphic duaeriptioiis of every-day liie, and forms 
A marked contrast to the common run of Gvrmaa novels. 
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by sitting together in a carriage during the daytime 
and occupying apartments in the same hotel at night. 
In one novel, we find a countess travelling with a 
handsome young artist : in another, an aged Presi- 
dent gives his wife full permission to travel with a 
young member of his court ; and we find, on inquiry, 
that such occurrences would excite no more comment 
in actual life than in Madame Hahn-Hahn's pages. The 
same liberty is enjoyed by women in the United 
States. Tn England, however, when a middle-aged 
nobleman, of grave habits, happens to state, in a letter 
to a Bishop, (a curious confidant for a liaison^) that 
he has been taking a ten days' tour with an accom- 
plished female friend, his excellent and right reverend 
editor feels it a duty to bear personal testimony to 
the purity of her intentions.* It might be made an 
instructive question, how far the strictness of the 
English rule indicates a superior state of morals, or 
the contrary- 

The best of Madame Hahn-Hahn's books of Travels 
are her "Keiscbricfe," being Letters to various mem- 
bers of her family (from October 1840, to November 
1841), describing a journey across tlie Provencal 
country, over the Pyrenees, and through the greater 
j>art of Spain and Portugal. With an enthusiastic 
love for the fine arts, a marked preference for the 
romance of history, and a mind crowded with asso- 
ciations, she carries us along lightly and pleasantly 
enough. We may not have to thank her for much 
constitutional or statistical information ; but we learn 
tlic aspect of the cities and the habits of the people ; 
pick up some agrc*eable reminiscences about Moors 
and Troubadours; acquire a fresh feeling for Velas- 
quez and Murillo, as well as a fresh relish for Don 
Quixote and Gil Bias; are made eyewitnesses of auto* 
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da-fh and bull-fights ; and find the Alhambra restored 
for our especial benefit. 

" Astralion, an Arabesk," is a little dramatic Poem, 
in which the dramatis personce are birds, wlio talk in 
good rhymed verse on several subjects not connected 
with ornithology. 

Madame Hahn-Hahn visited England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in 184G, and made our social institutions, 
especially those alfecting the well-being of the lower 
classes, her especial object of study. She embodied 
her observations in a work, whicli was forwarded in 
manuscript from Naples to the writer of these pages, 
upon an understanding tliat he was to engage a trans- 
lator and a publisher. Through some unaccountable 
oversight of the Foreign oflicej the MS. never reached 
him till two years afterwards, by which time Madame 
Hahn-Hahn had lost all interest in it, and it was 
consequently returned to her. During the interven- 
ing period, a domestic aflliction had induced her to 
join the Roman Catholic (the Alleiftseligmachende) 
Church, and to take up her residence in a convent at 
JIayence. She is as anxious as ever to be practically 
useful ; and only a few months since she wrote to 
him for information touching an important question 
in morals and industry. Since her conversion, she 
has published two remarkable works, " Maricn Bilder" 
(Hymns to the Virgin), and " Nach Babylon," which 
has been translated into English. 
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(Feom thk EDnrBUBon Rsvisir, Jixcabt, 1856.) 

1. BihUoth>que Contcvtporaine, 2* S^rie, De Stendoal. 
CEuvres completes. Paris: 1854-55. 

2. Romans et NouvelUs, Pr^c6d6d d*une Notice aur De 
Stendhal, par M. B. Colomb. 1 vol. 

3. Correspondance Im-dite, VrC-cvtU'C d*une Introduction, 
par PKosrER Mekimee, de rAc;ul<^iuie Fran^aitic ; orn^o 
d*un beaa Portrait de Stendhal. 2 vols. 

The literary career of Henri Beyle, who wrote under 
the pscuclonyme of M. de Stendhal^ deserves to be 
commemorated, if only as a curious illustration of 
the caprice of criticism ; or it may be cited in proof 
of the occasional readiness of contemporaries to fore- 
stall the judgment of posterity, when there is no longer 
a living and sentient object for their jealousy. His 
habits were simple, his tastes were of a nature to be 
easily and cheaply gratified, and his pecuniary wants 
were consequently of the most modest description. He 
would have been content, he tells us, to rub on with 
4000 francs a year at I'aris ; he would have thought 
himself rich with GOOO; and in an autobiographical 
sketch he says, "The only thing I see clearly is, that 
for twenty years my idt-al has been to live at l^aris in 
a fourth story, writing a drama or a novel." This 
ideal was never re«li-»ed, because the booksellers and 
tliwitrical managers would not, or could not, bid high 



euousrh for dramas or novels from his 



pen 



and he 



was eventually compelled to accept the consulship of 
Civita Vocchia, where the closing period of his life 
wa« sbortened by the diseases of the climate, as well 
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as embittered by disappointment and ennui. There 
occurred, indeed, one striking exception to this gene- 
ral indifference. In the " Revue Parisienne " of Sep- 
tember 23rd, 1840, appeared a long and carefully 
written article, entitled an " Etude sur H. Beyle," by 
I'alzac, in which "La Chartreuse de Panne" was 
declared to be a masterpiece, and its author was 
described as one of the finest observers and most 
original writers of the age. But although elaborately 
reasoned out, and largely supported by analysis and 
quotation, this honourable outburst of enthusiasm 
was comtnunly regarded as an extravagance into 
which Balzac had been hurried by an exaggeration of 
generosity towards a fancied rival ; and Beyle's 
courteous letter of acknowledgment contains the 
following sentence, showing how little disposed he 
was to overestimate his position or his hopes: — 
" This astounding article, such as no writer ever 
before received from another, I have read, I now 
venture to own to you, with bursts of laughter. 
Every time I came to a eulogium a little exalted, and 
I encountered such at every step, I saw the expression 
of my friends' faces at reading it." 

Could he awake from the dead and sec his friends' 



I 



smile 



of 



irony, 



rather 



faces now, his characteristic 

than loud laughter, would be the form in which his 
feelings might be most appropriately expressed ; for 
those friends have not waited till 1880, the earliest 
era at which he expected to be read ; they have barely 
exceeded the time prescribed by Horace — nonumqiie 
prematur in annum — for testing the soundness of a 
work. Beyle died in 1842, and few beyond the very 
limited circle of his intimates then seemed aware that 
a chosen spirit had departed,or that a well of valuable 
thought and a fountain of exquisite sensibility had 
been dried up. One solitary garland of ivvmortelles 
was flung upon his grave. An essay on his life and 
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cliaracter, by M. Auguste Bussiire, appeared in the 
" Rovue des Deux Mondes" for January, 1843 ; but 
the first paragraph was an avowal of the hazardous 
character of the attempt: — 

" We approach a task which is at the same time 
both embarrassing and seducing, that of appreciating 
a man of talent whose upright character and original 
qualities seemed to promise a greater extent of in- 
fluence than he has exercised on his contemporaries. 
We shall encounter in this mind and in this character 
odd specialities, strange anomalies^ contradictions 
which will explain how, after having been more 
vaunted than read, more read than relished, more 
decried than judged, more cited than known, he has 
lived, if the expression may be used, in a sort of 
clandestine celebrity, to die an obscure and unmarked 
death. Contemponiry literature, it must be owned, 
haa found before the tomb of one of its most distin- 
guished cultivators, only silence, or words worse than 
silence. M. Beyle dead, all has been said for him. 
His remains have not seen their funeral attendance 
swelled by those regrets which delight in display, and 
which come to seek under the folds of the pall a re- 
flexion of the lustre shed by the b'ving." 

Unlike the noble English poet, who, after an ordinary 
night's sleep, awoke and found himself famous, Beyle 
must have slumbered thirteen years, dating from the 
commencement of his last, long sleep, before he could 
have calculated on a similar surprise on waking. 
But his hour has come at last, and come sooner than 
he anticipated. We have now before us popular 
and cheap editions of almost all his books (thirteen 
volumes), in addition to two closely printed volumes 
of correspondence, and three volumes of novels from 
his unpublished MSS., bearing striking evidence to 
the assiduity with which ever}' scrap of his composition 
has been hunt.ed up. We have, moreover, a somewliat 
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embarrassing superfluity of biographical notices from 
surviving friends, who, whatever their amount of 
agreement with Balzac in 1840, have no objection to 
respond to the popular demand for Beyle testimonials 
in 1855. Prefixed to the " Corrcspondance " is a 
condensed and pithy series of clever, polished, highly 
illustrative, and by no means enthusiastic^ notes and 
reminiscences by M, Merim^e. M. Sainte-Beuve has 
devoted two papers, distinguished by his wonted re- 
finement and penetration, to Stendhal, in the **Cau- 
series de Lundi*" An extremely interesting biogra- 
phical notice, drawn up by M. Colomb, Beyle's most 
attached friend and executor, from private papers and 
other authentic sources of infonnation, is prefixed to 
the *' Romans et Nouvelles;" and by way of preface 
or introduction to the '^Chartreuse dc Parmc," the 
publishers have judiciously reprinted the long-ne- 
glected iloge of Balzac. 

As if to complicate the problem, Beyle's critics and 
biographers announce and claim him as *' eminently 
P'rench," although he systematically ridiculed the 
vanity of his countrymen, reviled their taste, disliked 
the greater part of their literature, and, deliberately 
repudiating his country aa " le plus vilain pays du 
monde que les nlgauds appellent la belle France," 
directed himself to be designated as Milanese on his 
tombstone. Here is enoui^'h, and more than enough, 
to justify us in devoting our best attention to the 
social and intellectual phenomenon thus presented, — 
to say nothing of the interest we naturally take in 
the reputation of an author who, in straitened cir- 
cumstances, ordered the complete collection of " mon 
cher " Edinburgh Review, and appealed to its extended 
circulation as an unanswerable proof that the English 
are more reasonable in politics than the French. 

Marie-Henri Beyle was born at Grenoble, on the 
23rd of January, 1783, of a family which, without 
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being noble, was classed and lived familiarly with the 
provincial aristocracy. One of his eai*liest preceptors 
was a priest, who sadly misunderstood and mis- 
managed his pupil. " Beyle," says M. Merim^e, 
** was wont to relate with bitterness, after forty 
years, that one day, having torn his coat whilst at 
play, the Abbe entrusted wth his education repri- 
manded him severely for this misdeed before his 
comrades, and told him he was a disgrace to religion 
and to his family. We laughed when he narrated 
this incident; but he saw in it simply an act of 
priestly tyranny and a horrible injustice, where there 
was notiiing to laugh ut, and he felt as acutely as on 
the day of its occurrence the wound inflicted on his 
self-love." It was one of his aphorisms that our 
paix^nts and our masters are our natural enemies 
when we enter the world; the simple matter of fact 
being, that his own character, tendencies, and aspira- 
tions had been invariably opposed to the plans, 
wishes, and modes of thinking of his family. They 
were clearly wrong in endeavouring to force him into 
uncongenial paths of study; nor was he likely to be 
cured of his inborn wilfulness, or his morbid sensibi- 
lity, by harsh treatment. On the establishment of 
the f^cole Centrale, in 1795, they had no alternative 
but to send him there; and such was his quickness 
or diligence, that when the day arrived for the ex- 
aminations in "grammaire generale," not one of the 
pupils could compete with him, and be received 
all the prizes that had Ix^n proposed. 

During the four following years he sustained bis 
reputation by carrying off all the first prizes in all 
tlie courses that he attended ; and at the end of that 
time, in 1798, he concentrated his energies on mathe- 
matics for (according to M. Colomb) the strange 
reason that he had a horror of hyixKrisy, and rightly 
judged that in mathematics it was impossible. A 
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more intelligible and more likely motive was hia 
laudable ambition to be admitted into the Polytechnic 
School, for which he was about to become a candidate 
after much anxious preparation, when a sudden change 
took place in his prospects ; and we find him in 1800, 
at the age of seventeen, a supernumerary in the 
ministry of war. He Avas indebted for tliis employ- 
ment to the Dara family, which was distantly related 
to his own ; and when, early in the same year, the 
two brothers Daru were despatched to Italy on public 
duty of an administrative kind, they invited Beyle to 
rejoin them there on the chance of some fitting occu- 
pation for liim turning up. He made the journey 
from Geneva to Milan on horseback, following so 
close on the traces of the invading army, that he had 
to run the gauntlet before the fort of Bard, which, 
overlooked from its iusignificancej had wellnigli 
frustrated the most brilliant of Napoleon's early 
campaigns at starting. 

Our young adventurer entered Milan at tlie be- 
ginning of June, 1800; and, on the 14th of the 
same month, had the good fortune to be present, 
as an amateur, at the battle of Marengo. An 
armistice having been signed the next day, he took 
advantage of it to visit, in company with a son 
of General Melas, the Boromean Isles and tlie other 
remarkable objects in the vicinity. Hurried away, 
we suppose, by the military spirit which anhnatod uU 
around him, Beyle entered a regiment of dragoons 
as quartermaster; and, in the course of a month, 
received a commission as sub-lieutenant. He served 
for about half a year as aide-de camp to General 
Michaud, and received the most flattering certificate 
of courage and conduct; but before the expiration 
of a year (on September 17th, 1801) he was ordered 
to rejoin his regiment, then in garrison at Savigliano, 
in Piedmont, in consequence of a regulation forbid- 
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(ling any officer under the rank of lieutenant to be 
employed as aide-de-camp. 

Ills life in a provincial to\vn differed widely from 
that of the brilliant staff-officer, which, divided be- 
tween Brescia and Bergamo, with frequent excursions 
to Milan and the Isles, and thickly sown, says his bio- 
grapher, with various and romantic sensations, realised 
his conceptions of perfect happiness. So soon as the 
treaty of Amiens afforded him an honourable pretext 
for quitting an inactive and unexciting course of life 
in the army, he flung up his commission very much 
to the disgust of his patrons, and went to reside with 
his parents at Grenoble. Of course this experiment 
failed, but he n\ade himself sufficiently disagreeable 
to extort an allowance of 150 francs a month from 
his father with leave to live at Paris, where, in June, 
1807, he took up his elevated abode (au cinquieme) 
in the Rue d'Angivilliers, and without seeking for 
introductions or aiming at immediate distinction, 
calmly and resolutely set about educating himself 
anew. Montesquieu, Montaigne, Cabanis, Destutt 
de Tracy, Say, J. J. Rousseau, were his favourite 
authors. He also made a careful study of Alfieri's 
tragedies ; and out of his five francs a day he con- 
trived to pay masters in English and fencing. He 
got on tolerably well in English, although his in- 
structor was an Irii«hman with a touch of the brogue ; 
but Ills skill with the foil was of so equivocal a des- 
cription, that Renouvier, the director of the Salle 
Fabien, is reported to have given him nearly tlie same 
advice which was addressed to a British peer by a 
celebrated French feucing master, when his lordship 
was settling account with him at the conclusion of 
a long series of lessons at a napoleon per hour : 
"Milonl, je vous conseille dc^cidcment d'abandonner 
les amies." 

Beyle's figure was ill adapted for active exercises ; 
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but his nerves, which grew tremulous at the slightest 
touch of emotion, were firm as steel in the presence of 
danger ; his eye was good, and he attained to such 
proficiency with the pistol as to be able once, when 
anxious to display his skill, to bring do\m a bird 
upon the wing at forty yards' distance. The reputa- 
tion thus acquired (perhaps by a happy accident) was 
far from useless for a man of his character, who was 
then daily liable to be called to account for the indis- 
creet indulgence of his peculiar humour. Towards 
the conclusion of his career he writes : " I ought to 
have been killed a dozen times for epigrams or mots 
piquants that cannot be forgotten ; and yet I have 
received only three wounds, — two of which are of 
little consequence, those in the hand and the left foot." 
One of his maxims was, to seize the first occasion for 
a duel on entering life ; and his recipe for a first 
duel, which he pronounced infallible, runs thus: 
*' Whilst your adversary is taking his aim, look at a 
tree, and begin counting tlte leaves. One preoccupa- 
tion will distract from another of a graver kind. 
Whilst taking aim yourself, recite two Latin verses ; 
this will prevent you from firing too quickly, and 
neutralise that five per cent, of emotion which has 
sent so many balls twenty feet above the mark." 

About this time (1803) Beyle formed the curious 
project of writing a comedy, in one act and in prose, 
to confute the critical canons of the celebrated Geof- 
froy. It was to be called " Quelle Horrcur ! Ou, 
I'ami du despotisrae pervertisseur de I'opinion pub- 
lique." He worked at it, from time to time, for ten 
or twelve years ; and then definitively abandoned it. 
In 1805 he renewed the experiment of domestic life 
at Grenoble, which this time was curiously and cha- 
racteristically interrupted* He fell in love with an 
actress; and, on her leaving Grenoble on a profes- 
sional engagement for Marseilles, he pretended a eud- 
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3er\ incl'mation for commerce, and became clerk to a 
Marseilles firm of dealers in colonial produce, with 
whom he remained a year, when the lady married a 
rich Russian magnate, and Beyle returned to Paris. 
Having contracted a fixed taste for intellectual pur- 
suits, he was with difficulty persuaded by his friends, 
the Darus, to attach himself once more to their for- 
tunes. He complied, however, and rejoined them in 
Germany, where he was present, as a non-combatant, 
at the battle of Jena and witnessed the triumphant 
entry of Napoleon into Berlin in 1806. A few days 
after this event, Count Daru (the father) procured 
for Beyle the place of intendant of the domains of the 
Emperor in Brunswick, which he held two years, 
profiting by his residence in the Duchy to study the 
German language and philosophy. Here, again, he 
gave signal proof of both moinil and physical courage. 
He put down an insurrection in a town, the garrison 
of which had just quitted it, by the bold expedient of 
arming the invalid soldiers left behind in a hospital, 
and suddenly leading them against the crowd. An 
instance of his energy as an administrator is thus 
related by M. MiSrim^e: — 

"According to his wonted mode of showing lum&clf wozM 
tlian he w&«, he afTuctcd to despise the cntliui-iaain that uiadd 
the men of hia epoch do such great things. ' Wo had the 
saored fire/ he observed, ' and I among the rest, though un- 
worthy, I bad been sent to Brunswick, to levy an extraor- 
dinnry contribution of fire millions. I raised seven niiUions, 
and I narrowly escaped being torn in pieces by the populace, 
who were exasperated at the ezcefis of mj zcaL The Em- 
peror inquired the name of the auditor who had so acted, 
and said ' C'est bien.'** 

It would have been difficult to discover another 
auditor similarly circunistanccd, who would have re- 
frained from putting into his own pocket one, at least, 
of the two extra millions; and it is far from clear 
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that the Emperor would have trusted or respected 
him less on that account, so long as the imperial 
demands were fully answered. Napoleon commonly 
knew to a fraction the amount of the illicit gains of 
his functionaries, as the famous contractor Ouvrard 
discovered to his cost* This man was once foolish 
enough to bet that Mademoiselle Georges would sup 
with him instead of keeping her known engagement 
to sup, on a specified night, at the Tuileries. He 
overcame her scruples by a bribe of 200,000 francs, 
and won his wager. The day follo\ring, he was or- 
dered to attend the Emperor, and was thus quietly 
addressed: — " M. Ouvrard, you have gained five mil- 
lions by your contracts for the supply of the army iti 
Spain: you will pay two into the imperial Treasury 
without delay," He paid therefore eighty thousand 
pounds for his caprice or vanity- This state of things 
and tone of feeling must be kept in mind in appre- 
ciating a man like Beyle, who, a confirmed voluptuarj% 
after dealing with millions in times of commotion 
and confusion, died in exile because he could never 
muster capital enough to secure an annuity of 160?. 
a year. 

In his capacity of auditor he was attached to the 
grand army during the invasion of Russia, and had 
his full share of the glories, dangers, and privations 
of the retreat. He was among the few, says M, 
M^rirade, who, on this trying occasion, never forfeited 
the respect of others. One day, not far from the 
Beresina, Beyle presented himself, shaved and care- 
fully dressed, before his chief: " You have sliavcd as 
usual, I see," observed M. Daru ; " you are a brave 
man {mi honime de cosur)." In a letter from Moscow 
he has given one of the most graphic and picturesque 
accounts we are acquainted with of the fire. It con- 
cludes thus • — 
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" We left the city lighted up by the finest conflagration 
in the world, formin*^ nn imnieQSO pyratnid, which. Like the 
prayers of tlic fttithful, had its hiise on earth and its sumiuit 
in heaven. The moon nppertred above this atmosphere of 
flame and smoke. It was an imposing spectacle, but one 
ought to have l>een alone, or surniuiidcd by men of mind, to 
enjoy it That which has spoilt liie Russian campaign for 
me, is to hnvc made it with pco[ilc who wouM have common- 
placed the Coliseum and the Bay of Naples." 



He said he had not suffered so very much from 
hunger during the retreat, but found it impossible to 
recall to memory how he had procured food, or what 
he had eaten, with the exception of a lump of tallow, 
for which he paid twenty francs, and which he 
always recollected with delight. Before setting out 
on this expedition he deemed it prudent to take espe- 
cial precautions against the want of ready money. 
His sister replaced all the buttons of a surtout by 
gold pieces of twenty and forty francs, covered with 
cloth. On his return she asked if this expedient had 
answered. He hud never once thought of it since his 
departure. By dint of taxing his memory, he re- 
called a vague impression of having given the old 
surtout to the waiter of an inn near Wilna, with the 
gold buttons sewed up as at Paris. This incident^ 
obst^Tves M. Colomb, is truly illustrative, for Beyle 
was excessively given to prtHraution, without a parallel 
for forget fulness, and reckless to the last degree. 

He abided faithfully by the declining fortunes of 
Napoleon, and did good service in the crisis of 1814; 
but he was destined never to enjoy the reward of his 
devotion ; and when the crash came, he bore his ruin 
with so philosophical an air, that many superficial 
observers openly accused him of ingratitude and ter- 
giversation. The best answer to such charges was 
his refusal to apply or lay himself out for office under 
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the restored monarchy, although a fair opening Tvas 
■managed for him by his friends. 

In Aun;ust, 1814, he left Paris for Milan, where he 
resided till 1821, with the exception of visits to Paris 
and London in 1817. At Milan he enjoyed in per- 
fection the precise kind of life which suited him. 
The opera was a never-failing source of enjoyment ; and 
there was no department of the fine arts from which he 
could not draw botSi instruction and amusement at 
mil. The cosmopolite character of his taste may be 
inferred from the manner in which he speaks in a 
letter, dated Octolxjr, 1818, of Vigan6, the composer 
of ballets : — 

*' Every man who lias an immense success in his own 
country is remarkable in the eyes of a philosopher. Vigano, 
I repeat, has had this succea?. For example, 4000 franca a 
year has been usually paid to the composera of ballets; he 
haa 44,000 for 1819. A Parisian will exclaim, Fi, Vhorrenrl 
He may speak in good faith; only I shall itdd aside, so much the 
worse lor him. If Virjano di^eoveri^ the art of writincr 
gestures and groups, I maintain, that in 1860, he will be 
more spoken of dian Madame de StacU, TJierelore I have a 
right to call him a great man, or at leaat, a vury remarkable 
mauj and superior, like Rossini or Canovn, to all that you 
have at Paris in the fine arts or literature." 

In anotlier letter, in which he repeats and justifies 
this of>inion, he says, ^' J pass my evenings with Rossini 
and Monti: all things considered, I prefer extra- 
ordinary men to ordinary ones." Amongst the ex- 
traordinary men with whom he associated on familiar 
terms at Milan was Lord Byron, who addressed the 
following letter to him in 1823. By M. Mcrimee^s 
kindness, we are enabled to give a literal copy, the 
italics included : — 

"Genoa, Mny 29, 1823. 
*' Sir, — At present that I know to whom I am indebted 
for a very flattering mention in the * Itome, Naples et Florence 
en 1817/ by M. Steudahl^ it le fit thjit I should return my 
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thanlcs (however undcaircd or undesirable) to Mr. Beyle> with 
whom I had the honour of being ai*quaintcd at Milan in 
1816. You only did me too much lionour in what you were 
pleased to say in that work ; but it has hardly given me le^s 
pleasure than the praise itaclf, to become at Icngtii aware 
(which I have done by mere accident) that I am indebted 
for it to one of whose good opinion I am really ambitious. 
So many clianges have taken place in the Milan circle, that 
I hardly dare recur to it ; some dead, some bnni:^hed, and 
some in the Austrian dungeons. Po<r Pellicol I trust that 
in bis iron solitude his muse U consoling him in part — one 
day to delight us agaioi when both she and her poet are 
rejitored to freedom. 

"Of your works I have only seen * Rome^ and the * Lives 
of Ilaydn and Mozart^ and the brochure on ' Racine and 
Shakespeare,'' The * IlUtoire de la Pcinture"* I liave not yet 
the good fortune to possesa. There is one part of your ob- 
servations in the |>nmphlet which I shall venture to remark 
u|Kin ; it regards Walter Scott, You say that * his character 
is little worthy of enthusiasm/ &t the same tioio Uiat you 
mention his priKluctions in the manner they deserve. I have 
known Walter Scott long and well, and in occasional situa- 
tions which call forth the real character, and I can assure 
you, that hia character is worthy of admimtion, — that of all 
men he is the most open, the nio:it honourable, the most 
amiable. With his [>olitics I have nothing to do; tiicy differ 
fnmi mine, which renders itdifRcuIt for me to speak of them. 
But he is perfectly sincere in tlicm, — and sincerity may be 
humble, but Bhc canitot b^ servile, I pray you therefore to 
correct or soften tliat iKiesage. You may perhaps attribute this 
officiousnesis of mine to a fulne affectation of candour, as I 
hapften to be a writtT also. Attril)Ute it to what motive 
you plense, but Mirve the truth. I say that Widtcr Scott 
is M nearly a thorough good man as man can be, because I 
know it by cxpcricnco to be the case. 

'* \{ you do me the fa^'our of an answer, may I reqneat a 
•peedy one? because it is po^ible (though not yet decided) 
that circumstances may conduct me ouco more to Greece. 
My present atidrcas is Genoa, where an answer will reach 
me in a short time, or be forwarded to me wherever I may !>e. 
1 beg you to believe me, with a lively recollection of our 
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brief acquaintance, and tbe hope of one day reaewing it, 
your ever obliged and obedient humble Bcrvant, 

"Noel Byron. 

" P.S, I make no excuse for writincF to you in English, aa 
I understand you are well acquainted with that langu:xge." 

"A Monsieur H, Beyle, 

"Rue de Ricbelieu, No. 63, "k Paris" 

In March, 1818, Beyle writes thus to a friend who 
was anxious that he should become a candidate for 
office : 

"Without hating any one, I have always been exquisitely 
abhorred by half of my official relations, &c. &c. To conclude, 
I like Italy. I pass from seven o'clock to midnight every 
evening in liatt'ning to music ; the chnjate does the rett. 
Do you know that during the last bix weeks we have been 
at 14° of Reaumur ? Do you know that at Venice one lives 
like a gentleman for nine lire a day, and that the Venetian lira 
ia fifty centimes, I shall live a year or two longer at Milnn, 
^then ns much at Venice, and then in 1821, pressed Ity nji:?- 
fortune, I shall go to Cularo ; I ehall sell the apartment, for 
which I waa offered 10,000 francs this year, and I shall try 
my fortune at Paris." 

By a strange coincidence of untownrd events, which 
could not have been so niucli as guessed when this 
plan of life was sketched, he was eventually com- 
pelled to adhere to it. His father died in the course 
of tbe following year (June, 1S19), and left him less 
than half of the 100,000 francs on wliieh he bad cal- 
culated; and in July, 1820, he writes to announce 
'' the greatest misfortune that could happen to him," 
— *' the hardest blow he had ever received in his 
life." A report had got about, and was generally 
credited at Milan, that he was a secret agent of the 
French Government. *' It has been circulating for six 
months. I observed that many persons tried to 
avoid saluting me : I cared little about this, when the 
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kind Plana wrote me the letter which I enclose. I 
am not angry with him ; yet here is a terrible blow. 
For, after all, Avhat is this Frenchman doing here ? 
Milanese simplicity will never be able to compreliend 
my philosophic life, and that I live here, on five thou- 
sand francs, better tluin at Paris on twelve thousand." 
lie had partly himself to blame for tliis disagreeable 
position ; for he was fond of mystifying people by 
playing tricks with his name, or by adopting odd 
names and signatures, as well as by giving counter- 
feit, shifting, and contradictory descriptions of his 
birth, rank, and profession. Madame Ancelot (Lea 
Siilons de Paris) relates that he made it a condition, 
on accepting an invitation to one of her soirees, that 
he should come under any name he chose. He was 
announced as Jf. Ctesar Hon>l)uy, and mystified her 
friends by de?4cribing liimself as purveyor of cotton 
nightcaps and stockings to the army, which, he said, 
was a higher and more useful voaition than man of 
letters. In his '' Memoires d'un Touriste," he assumes 
the character of an ironmaster. 

" When/' says M. Colomb, " he had to give hi« address 
to a tailor or bootmaker, it was rarely ttiat he gave his real 
name. Thin led to quid pro quoM which atiiUiied him. Thus, 
he was ioquired fur by turuti under ttie iiame« of Bvl, Licil, 
Belly Lchel, &c. As to his profession, it depended on the 
cuprice iif the moment. At Milan he gave hiimtelf otit for a 
suprrior nfficer of dragoons ubo had obtained \\\a discharge 
ill 1H14, and son of a general of artillery. All (hrm; little 
inventions were but joken; he never derive<l ^ny atlvautage 
from Uicm beyond a little amusement.'* 

This excuse might have iK^en partially admissible 
if, in the aristocratic society of Milan, he had given 
himself out for an ex-cor[)oral and the son of a tailor; 
but the assumption of a superior grade fln<l higher 
birth savours strongly of a censurable amount of 
petty vanity; and such tricks were the height of 
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folly in a town like Milan, where both the governing 
and the governed were naturally prone to suspect 
treachery. 

Whilst he was yet hesitating what course to pursue, 
the police settled the matter hy summarily ordering 
Liin to leave the Austrian territory, upon the gratui- 
tous suppositJun that he was affiliated to the sect of 
Carbonari. From 1821 to 1830, he resided at Paris^ 
where he was an established member of the circles 
which comprised the leading notabilities of the period, 
male and female: 

" It is from this epoch," says M. Colomb, " that his reputa- 
tion as homme (Vesprit, aud conieur affreable (both these terms 
are antranslatable) dntcs. Society listened with plcanure — 
with a sustained interest — to tliat muhitutle of anecdotes 
which his vast inemorj' and his lively inia|ri!iation produced 
under a graceful, coloured, ono;inal form. People recognised 
in the narrator (he man who liud atudied and seen much, aud 
observed with acuteno^s. Across the profound chanrjpa un- 
dergone by the salon life Biuce 1789, lie recullud attention, in 
a limited degree, to the taste which reigned at that time 
amonpist those who guidod it ; lit: eucceedt^d in gcnendising- 
the conversation, — a difficult and almost disused thing in 
our days, when, if three people are gathered togetlier, there 
are tvro conversations proceeding eiraidtanenusly without any 
connexion ; wlien routs resemble |>uhlie phiccs open to all 
comers, and where about as niurli fjtprit is consuineil as at 
a costume ball, composed of perauns who see each other for 
the first time. Beyle's agreealiility frequently enabled him 
to triumph over all the di&solvcnts which tend to destroy 
French society." 

And a very great triumph it was, if we consider 
the period and the angry passions which then divided 
the company he thus contrived to amdlgainate by 
the introduction of well-chosen topics, by his feli- 
citous mode of treating thcrn, by his varied know- 
ledge, his lively fancy, and his tact. The reason why 
M. Coloinb is obliged to go back to a period antecedent 
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to 1789 for his model of drawing-room life, is, that 
tlie French thi-ncefurth ceased to be the gay, laughing, 
pleasure-seeking nation of which we have read or 
heard traditionally. Serious practical politics are a 
sad drawback to lively and clever conversation, not 
merely because any dull fellow can bawl out the 
commonplaces of his party, but because the easy 
interchange of mind is impeded, and our thoughts are 
constantly reverting, in our own despite, to the ab- 
sorbing and beaten questions of the hour. But the 
buoyant spirits and elastic energies of a rising gene- 
ration cannot be kept down. The struggle of a new 
fichcx)l of authors or artists with a declining or super- 
annuated one, affords ample scoi)e for the display of 
wit, taste, and acquirement ; and the contest between 
classicism and romanticism, which raged furiously 
during the last years of the Restoration, was admi- 
rably adapted to the genius of a Beyle. 

There can hardly be a fairer test of the position 
held by a man in his own country than the contem- 
porary impression of an enlightened foreigner. In 
her " France in 1829-1830," Lady Morgan^describes 
"the brilliant Beyle" as the central figure of a group 
of notabilities at her hotel ; and his notn tie guerre 
figures thus with her ladyship's name in one of 
Viennet's versified epistles: — 

*' StcndliKl. MorgftHi Sch ltf J , — R« Ton« eSrsrex pas, 
Jtluwi^ ce »ont d« ncMua ftmeiu dmn> noi dtmau, 

Tftrliuit dc Uumuititjuc, ct pr^tmut »e» mjit^rcs.** 

It 18 elsewhere recorded of him, that, besides talking 
well himself, he contributed largely to the social 

pleasures of the circles in which he mixed, by leading 
others to talk, and by bringing persons of congenial 
minds together. 

" A par»y of eight or ten ogrcmlile pcrBons," he writes, 
** whoro the conversation id gay and anecdotic, and where 
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weak punch is handed round at half-past twelve, is the place 
in the workl where I enjoy myself mo&t. There, in my 
element, I infinitely prefer hearing others talk to talking 
myself. I readily sink back into the silence of happiuesa ; 
and if I talk, it is only to pay my ticket of admlasion," 

He natned half-past twelve at night because the 
steady J regular, formal people are wont to retire 
before that time, and the field is pretty sure to be left 
free to those -who live for intellectual intercourse, and 
love it for its own sake* instead of hurrying to crowd 
after crowd to proclaim their importance, gratify their 
vanity, or parade their tiresomeness. He insisted on 
anecdotes, facts, and incidents, in contradistinction 
to the vague, the declamatory, and the abstract style 
of conversation, — that trick of phrasemaking, as he 
termed it, which (in common with Byron) he detected 
and detested in '' Corinne." Madame Pasta happening 
to say one evening of love, *' C'est une tuile qui vous 
tombe aur lu tete j " *' Add," said Beyle, " * comme vous 
passez dans la vie,' and then you will speak like 
Madame de Staiil, and people will pay attention to 
your remark." 

In an existence like Beyle'Sj as in a Rembrandt 
picture, the bright parts stand out in broad contrast 
to the surrounding intensity of shade — 

" Dearly bouji^bt Lfae liidden treasure, 
Finer fL-elings can bestow ; 
Hearts that vibrate sweetest pleiutiire 
Tbrill the (ieepeet notes of woe," 

*'My sensibility," he writes, shortly before his death, 
has become too acute. What does but graze others, 
wounds me to the quick. Such was I in 1799 ; such 
I am still in 1840. But I have learnt to hide all 
this under irony imperceptible to the common herd." 
We suspect that his scnsihility somewhat resembled 
that of Rousseau, who, whilst laying down rules for 
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the education of children in " Emilc," suffered his own 
offspring to be brought up at a foundling hospital ; 
or that of Sterne, who, it is alleged, neglected a dying 
mother to indulge in pathos over a dead donkey. In 
the midst of his social triumphs, Beyle more than 
once meditated suicide; and on one occasion, in 1828, 
he appears to have been driven to despair by the 
remissness of an English publisher, who had omitted 
to pay him for some articles which he had contributed 
to a London magazine. Under these circumstances, 
we can hardly wonder that the prospect of an inde- 
pendence induced him to accept ihe consulship of 
Trieste, which was obtained for him in September 
1830, by the friends who had thriven on the revolution 
of July. 

They have been censured for not doing more for 
him ; but it should be remembered that a party 
is a combination of persons who unite their talents 
and resources upon an understanding that, in case of 
success, the power and patronage thereby acquired 
shall be shared amongst them. There is nothing 
necessarily wrong in such a league, because those 
forming it may fairly claim credit for confidence in 
one another's honesty and capacity as well as for 
having fixed principles of policy to carry out ; and 
the leaders have no right to gratify their private 
feelings at the expense of their supporters, Now 
I5eyle took no part in the proceedings which resulted 
in the temporary' establishment of the Orleans dynasty 
ujwn the throne. He had encountered no danger, and 
was entitled to no reward. Nay, he had just before 
been in confidential couununication with the Polignac 
ministry on the delicate subject of the Roman Con* 
clave. He had made himself extremely useful, and 
was naturally looking forward to his reward from 
them. So far as his influence went, it had been ex- 
erted to depreciate and discourage the exertions of 
the Liberal party. " France," he had said some time 
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before, " is on the high road to happiness. If they 

try to make her take the short cuts, they will upset 
the coach/' The remark was prophetic, and does 
credit to his penetration. 

He was supremely miserable at Trieste, and, fortu- 
nately for him, Prince Metteruich refused to sanction 
the appointment ; so he was transferred to Civita 
Vecchia, which was an improvement, as admitting of 
frequent excursions to Rome. But his letters are as 
full as ever of longings for Parisian life. 

" IVhat a perspective," he exclaims, •' not to see the intel- 
lectuiil people of Paris more than two or three timea hefore 
I die! I was nt a chiirming dinner yesterday, tlic finest 
place in the neighhouHiood, — trees, a freah breeze, aud thirty- 
tliree gucsti*, who felt honoured by the presence of a consul; 
but not an idea, not a touch of depth or refinement. Am I 
destined to die surrounded by hctes ? It looks very like it. 
I am sought after; 1 enjoy some consideration ; I h:ive the 
bi'6t elice ot" a fish weighing fourteen pounds, the best of its 
kind, I had an excellent horae, which did the five miles and 
a hulf in three quarters of an hour, yet I am perishing of 
ennui. How many cold characters, how many geometricians, 
would be happy, or, at least, tranquil and satisfied, in my 
place I But my eoul is a fire, which dies out if it does not 
Hame up. I require three or four cubic feet of ucw ideas 
per day, as a steam-boat requires coaL" 

The utmost indulgence he could obtain was leave of 
absence, purchased by the sacrifice of half his salary, 
from 1836 to 1839. In 1838 he came to London, 
and (according to M. Colomb) struck up a passing 
intimacy with Theodore Hook at the Athenaeum Club. 
In March, 1839, on the retirement of M. MoU. from 
the Presidency of the Council and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Beyle reluctantly resumed his official 
duties at Civita Veccliia. His health began to break, 
and he returned to Paris for medical advice in 1841. 
On the 22nd of March, 1842, he was struck with 
apoplexy in the Rue Keuve des Capucines, close to 
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the door of the Foreign Office. He was carried to 
his lodging in the Rue Nenve des Petits Champs, 
where he expired at two o'clock the next morning, 
without having uttered a word, and appiirently with- 
out pain, in the sixtieth year of his age. He was 
buried in the Cemetery of Montniartre (du Nord), 
and the following inscription was placed by his own 
express directions upon his monument : " Arrigo 
Beyle, Milanese, Scrisse, Ami, Visse. Ann. 59. M. 2. 
Mi>ri 2. 23. Marzo, mdcccxi.ii. (Henry Beyle, 
Jlilanese, Wrote, Loved, Lived. 59 years and 2 
months. He died at two am. on the 23rd March, 
1842.)" 

According to Beyle's own philosophical creed, 
which referred everytliing to self, he wrote, and loved, 
and lived in vain ; for his writings were un[»rofitable, 
his loves were unprosperous, and his life was an un- 
happy one. It will not be iminstructive, nor beside 
the purpose, to trace and annlyse the more recondite 
causes of these results. 

Miss Edge worth wrote the story of '* Murad the 
Unlucky," to prove that what is popularly eulled ill- 
luck is simply another name for imprudence, and that 
we have commonly ourselves to thank for our success 
or ill-success in life. Beyle's career might be plau- 
sibly adduced either for or against her argument. It 
was undeniably ill-luck that two dynasties should be 
successively upset just as he had established a claim 
on each resiwctively. His acknowledged merits very 
far exceeded those of many by whom he was distanced 
in the race ; and on five or six occasions he strikingly 
distinguished himself, yet hh good hita did little or 
nothing for his advancement. Fortune, therefore, 
clearly had something to do with his disappointments ; 
yet we are disposed to think that his avowed incapa- 
city for biding his time was the main cause of most 
of them. In the worldly struggle, passive endurance 
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is no less ustiful than active energy; and patience 
under annoyance, or perseveraiicc in uncongeninl em- 
ployments, lias Mgiiin and again proved amljitiorrs best 
ladder. Beyle was the most impatient and least tole- 
rant of human beings. Whenever an occupation 
ceased to interest him, he abandoned it ; the moment 
his acquaintance failed to amuse, he fled from them. 
He deemed ennui the greatest of earthly evils, and a 
bore the worst of criminals. Armed with medical 
and legol autlioritics to the effect that death mirrht be 
produced by ennui, and that the means by whicli it 
was illegally inflicted were immaterial in a judicial 
point of view, tlie Due de Laraguais formally prose- 
cuted a famous Parisian bore for an attempt upon his 
life. If Beyle had been the judge, he would have 
broken the accused upon the wheel without mercy or 
compunction. He was not wholly without excuse, 
for, when suffering from ennui, he underwent a com- 
plete prostration of his moral and physical faculties. 

Another of his confirmed antipathies, if more 
excusable, was not less formitlable as an obstacle or 
dangerous as a stumbling-block. 

" Three or four times," he writea, In hia fifty-sixth jear, 
*' fortune baa knocked at my door. In 1814 it only rt'st^d 
with mysiilf to be iiitnicd PreFect of Mans, or Director- 
gencml of Corn Importa at Paris unJer the ordcra of Count 
Beugnot; but I waa frightened at the number of [ilatitudea 
and half-meanneesea iinfioaed daily on the public functionaries 
of all claaae?. - . . A\'hen I sec a man struttinn: about in a 
room with a number of orders at his butlonhule, I invohin- 
tarily reckon up the number of paltry actioaa^ of detruding 
BuhmiasiunB, and often of black treasons, that lie must hiive 
accumulaicd to have received so many certificates of them," 

This may remind the reader of Selwyn's remark 
on a silver diimer service, at the sale of the effects of 
Mr. Pelham, the Minister: ** How many toads have 
been eaten off these plates ! " 
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Beyle rivalled or outdid Swift in bis ** hate of folly" 
and his " scorn of fools," and took no pains to conceal 
his aversion or contempt. At the same time (like 
Sydney Smith with his ** foolometer") he fully ap- 
preciated the importance of this very numerous and 
very influential corporation. Thus when maintaining 
the cause of the Romantic School against the Classi- 
cists, he says — 

" Never, in the mcinory of hit^torians, did imlion undergo 
in its mtinners and its pleasuros a more rapid and entire 
change than that from 1780 to 1823, and [>cople wLsh lo give 
U8 the nunc literuture I Let our gnive adverdariea look round 
them; the fool (sot) of 1780 proiluccd etupid and insipid 
pleasantries; he was always laughing; the fool of 1823 
produces philosophic reasonings, — vague, hackneyed, sleep- 
in&ipiring ; his face is constantly elongdtc'd. Here is a 
notable revolution. A society in wliich an element so 
essential and so abundant as the fool b changed to this 
extent, cannot support either the same comic or the same 
pathetic: then everybody uiiticd ut muking his nei<;bl>oi)r 
liuigli ; now everybody wishes to {tick his neighbour's 
pocket** 

We have already quoted Ida confession of an in- 
curable tendency to produce eiuiiity by his sarcasms. 
A man who habitually indulges in this mode of 
talking and writing may be e»teetncd for his manly 
spirit, his indejK^ndent bearing, Ids moral and physi- 
cal courage, or his uncompromising integrity, but he 
will rarely succeed as a place-hunter. 

Beyle's irreligion is not offensively paraded in the 
works published under his own eye in his lifetime; 
but the state of bis mind in this respect is repulsively 
exhibited in three or. four passages of the " Corres- 
pondancc In<5dite." His friend M<5rim<5e describes 
him as a confinued infidel and an '* outrageous mate- 
rialist ; " nor, after fully allowing for his reckless habit 
of making himself appear worse than he was to shock 
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grave people, can it be doubteJ that his entire mind 
and character were underlaid and pervaded by a cold, 
hard, in^rrained and ineradicable system of disbelief. 
In the false pride of his mistaken logic, he fearlessly 
pushed his creed, or no-creed, to its extreme conse- 
qnences. Denying Providence, he denied moral 
responsibility: and he regarded human beings as 
puppets, meant for nothing higlicr or bett-er thun to 
phiy a sorry or ridiculous part on the stage of life, 
where ull their motions are regulated by the strings 
of egotisnx. According to 5I^rim6e, he could never 
be persuaded that what he thouglit false, could be 
deemed credible by others ; and iie put no faith in 
the sincerity of the devout. This extent of scep- 
ticism, assuming it to be genuine, implies a degree 
ol'bhndness, of ignorance, of downright fatuity, that 
seems utterly irreconcilable Avitl» his proved strength 
of undenstnudingj his varied commerce with the 
world, and his acknoAvledged sagacity. To borrow 
the langua^je which would have been best adapted to 
Ids appreliension, it was worse than a crime, it was a 
blunder. His assumed skill in penetrating to the 
springs of human action and his boasted logic, one or 
both of them, wxtc at fault; and we need look no 
farther for the explanation of his disappointments or 
his despondency. 

He is admitted on all hands to have been a man of 
strict honour and scrupulous integrity. M. Ooloinb 
adds, that few have had more devoted friends than 
Beyle, although he was culpably prone to neglect 
their interests as well as his own. This raises a fresh 
difficulty; for, generally speaking, no bad quality or 
vice carries its appropriate punishment along with it 
more surely than heartlessness. If we do not trust 
others, they will not trust us; and if we have no 
faith in friendship, we neither deserve nor acquire 
friends. What is worse, we forfeit our best source 
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of consolation when we throw away hope; and we 
canker happiness in the hud when we kill enthu- 
siasm : 

••Like following life in creatures we flissect, 
We lo«e it In ttie moment we detect/* 

In one of Beyle's letters he speaks of himself as 
siuiultaneously conscious of two states of being, — 
the sentient and the observant or reasonin;:^; and we 
can fancy him like the hero in ** Used Up" (IJIIomrrie 
Blas4), who, in momentary expectution of a strong 
excitement, takes out his wiitch to count the l)eatings 
of his puLse. This constant practice of montiil ana- 
lysis may refine the perceptive jxiwers, or sharpen 
the logical faculty, or supply materials for psycholo- 
gical study, but it chills the imagination, and induces 
an undue preference for sensual pleasures as the most 
solid or the least evanescent sources of enjoyment. 
Such was one of its effects on Beyle, who combined 
pruriency of fancy witlj delicacy of thought, and (no 
very rare occurrence) was at the same tiu)e senti- 
mental, and what the late Lord Ponsonby used to cull 
y7raAimental. Ai»other of its effects, not less marked, 
was to inspire him with a morbid dislike to verse, 
although he showed admirable discrimination in 
selecting beautiful passages from Shakspearc and 
Dante. 

The reader will have observed that the combina- 
tion of qualities which we have described in lieyle, 
belong rather to the analytical than to the creative 
order of mind, and entitle their possessor to rank 
higher as a critic or metaphysician than as a writer 
of fiction. It is the verj' essence of sound criticism 
to trace impres&ions to their source ; but the poet, the 
dramatist, and the novelist (or writer of pn)se epics) 
must be swept along by the glowing stream of titcir 
own composition, or the public will look on indif- 
ferently or not notice them at all. In the ca«c of 
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the author before us, precisely what we should have 
anticipateil from d priori reasonings has come to pass. 
The only works of his which acquired any share of 
popularity on their first appearance were " Rome, 
Naples, and Florence" (1817); *' Racine et Shaks- 
peare" (1823); and the "Life of Rossini" (1823). 
Beyle was passionately fond of music. When he 
wrote on it, he was hurried away by his subject ; and 
the first of these three works may be described as a 
musical tour. The "Life of Rossini" speaks for 
itself; and " Racine and Shakspeare " was an ex- 
clusively critical production, thrown off upon a 
sudden impulse in the height of an exciting contro- 
versy. Such an occasion was eminently favourable 
to the display of his peculiar talents; and he was 
saved, in his own despite, from the fatal error of writing, 
or affecting to write, for a contemporary public of 
exceedingly narrow dimensions, or for a hirger one 
that was to begin studying him in right earnest, and 
in a becoming spirit, about 1^80, 

It is stated in an English book of travels (by the 
writer), printed for private circulation, that Manzoni, 
*' half in earnest, avowed it to be his creed, that as 
society became more enlightened, it would tolerate 
no such thing as literature considered merely as a 
creation of art." Beyle too frequently acted on the 
hypnthesia that this stage of progressive improvement 
had been reached already, or was sure to be reachetl 
very shortly; for he takes little pains todevelope,or even 
to separate, his ideas, thoughts and itnages, when they 
crowd upon him. When the expression is irreproach- 
able in respect of clearness, the odds are that the ar- 
rangement is faulty, or that tlie form is such as to 
create an inadequate impression of the work. We 
do not remember another instance in which so much 
curious information and masterly criticism, so much 
varied and valuable matter of all sorts, is presented in 
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SO loose, scattered, unpretending, and unattractive 
a shape as in his " Promenades dans Rome." His 
friends allege that it was his dislike to Madame de 
Stael, and his horror of what he thought the sickly 
sentimentalities and pompous platitudes of " Corinne," 
that hurried him into the opposite extreme of putting 
forth two volumes of Notes. 

" Whatever negligence may be found in his works," 
says M. Merim&, ** these were not the less luboriously 
worked up. All his books were copied several times 
before being delivered to the printer; but his correc- 
tions were not of style. He always wrote fast, 
changing his thought, and troubling himself little 
about the form. He had even a contempt for style, 
and maintained that an author had attained perfection 
when readers remembered his ideas without being 
able to recall his phrases." Just so it has been 
observed that the best dressed person is one who 
leaves a general impression of ease and elegance; or, 
as Brummel put it, if John Bull stops to look at you, 
you are not well dressed, but too stiff, too tight, or 
too fashionable. M. Thiers, again, in the eloquent 
Preface to his concluding volumes, compares a perfect 
style to glass, which we look through without being 
conscious of its presence between the object and the 
eye. These respective points of excellence, however, 
are not attained when the dress conveys an impres* 
sion of awkwardness, when the glass troubles the 
view, or when the style repels readers and degrades, 
instead of elevating, the thought. Nor are they 
often attained without labour; and it has be^n 
pointedly observed thai the ** Ramblers" of Dr. 
Johnson, elaborate as they appear, were >vritten 
rapidly and seldom underwent revision ; whilst the 
simple language of Rousseau, which seems to come 
flowing from the heart, was the slow production of 
painful toil, pausing on every word, and balancing 
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every sentence, Balzac concludes his fervent eulogy 
of Beyle by protesting against his *^ habitudes de 
sphinx ; " and says of the style of his best work, " he 
writes very much in the style of Diderot, who was 
not a writer ; but the conception is grand and power- 
ful, the thought is original, and often well rendered. 
This system is not to be held up to imitation. It 
would be too dangerous to let autliors believe them- 
selves profound thinkers." It would certainly be too 
daiigi-Tous to let them set up for so many Bcnthams, 
and depend upon a corresponding supply of Dumonts 
to translate or interpret them. 

la a letter to M. Colomb, Balzac adds: '* Beyle la 
one of the most remarkable spirits of tlie age ; but he 
has not paid sufficient attention to form : he wrote as 
the birds sing, and our language is a sort of Madame 
llonesta, who finds no good in anything that is not 
irreproachable. I am deeply grieved at his sudden 
death; the pruning-kiiife should have been carried 
into the ' Chartreuse de Parinci/ and a second edition 
would have made a complete and irreproaciiablc work 
of it. In any case it is a wonderful productionj le 
livre des cspriis distingiiAs,^^ 

We concur with M. Balzac to the extent of think- 
ing the " Chartreuse de Parme" a very remarkable 
hook, which may be fairly taken as Beyle's master- 
piece in the department of fiction. We shall^ there- 
fore, endeavour to convey some notion of it by a rude 
outline of the plot and a few extracts. 

The time is tlie first quarter of the present century. 
The scene is laid at Milan and Parma* The heroine 
(Gina, the abbreviation of Angelina) is a Milanese of 
high birth, surpassing beauty, indomitable energy, 
and morals of that elastic and accommodating order 
that never stand in the way of her preferment or her 
caprice. The hero Fabricio, her nephew, is a good- 
looking, gallant, and gifted scapegrace, a sort of Ita- 
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lian Tom Jones, who is constantly getting himself 
and his patrons into difficulty by indulging the im- 
pulse of the moment. His aunt is attached to him 
with an intensity of aflFectionate interest that might 
have ended in a scandal of the worst kiud, had it 
been reciprocated, which it is not ; and she herself is 
represented as never wilfully cherishing an irregular 
or guilty wish. The most important of the dramatis 
persona, after these two, are the reigning Prince of 
Parma, Ernest IV., and his prime minister, the Count 
Mosca della Rovere. More than a hundred pages are 
occupied in laying the train by details of Fabricio's 
youthful adventures and the early life of Gina^ of 
wliich a single incident may suffice. Her husband, 
the Count l*ietranera, having been killed in a duel, 
she intimates to her principal adorer her sovereign 
vnll and pleasure that he should pursue the success- 
ful combatant and revenge the death of her lost lord. 
He hesitates, and she sends htm the following billet : ~- 

** Voulez-vouH agir una fois en bommo d'csprit ? Figiirez- 
yoos que vous ne tn*avcz jaranis connue. Jo Buia, aveo un 
p«u de m^pris p«ut-^tre, votrc tr^-humble ftervantc, 

"OiNA PlETKANERA." 

Refusing the most splendid offers, she takes up her 
abode in a fifth story, with the avowed intention of 
living on a pension of 1500 francs a year. The 
Count Mosca sees her at La Sculo, and fulls dt^spe- 
rattly in love with her. " He was then between forty 
and forty-five years of age : he had marked features, 
no appearance of pretension, and a gay, simple air, 
which predisposed in his favour. He would ha^^e 
been very good-looking still, if a whim of his prince 
had not obliged him to wear powder as a plecJge of 
sound political opinions.*' He consoles himself for 
theadvanceof years by the reflection that *'8ge, after 
all, is but the inability to give oneself up to those 
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flellcious tremblings and emotions ;" and, encouraged 
bj^ the Countess's smiles, he at length makes his pro- 
jjosals, which are not exactly what the French ladies 
call pour le hon moiif. Like a late lamented English 
statesman, he explains that there are three courses 
open. He would fling ambition to the winds, and 
live with her at Milan, Florence, or Naples, on the 
wreck of his fortune ; or she might settle at Parma, 
where he could insure her a place about the Court — 

"'But,' he continues, * there ia one capital objection. The 
prince ia devout, and, as you arc aware, it is my fate to be 
married. The result would be a million of annoyances. You 
arc a widow ; it ia an excellent position, which )0u must ex- 
change for anutlicr, and this is the object of my third plan. 
A new and accommodating husband might be found. But it 
18 essential that be should be of an advanced age, for why 
should you refuse me the hope of repliieing bim at some future 
d:*y? Well, I have concluded this singular affair with the 
Due Sanseverina-Tiixis, who of course does not know the 
name of bis future duehees. All he knows is that she is to 
make hiui ambaai^udor, and confer on bim a grand cross that 
his father hadj and tlie want of which renders him the moat 
miserable of mortals. Allowing for this weakness, the Due is 
not too much of a simpleton. He has his clothes and perukes 
from Paris. He is by no moans the sort of man to commit 
intentional depravity ; he B€riously believes that honour con- 
Bists in having a crone ; and he is ashamed of hie wealth. He 
came to mc a year ago to pro[>ose to found a hospital to gain 
this cross. I laughed at him, but he did not laugh at me 
when I proposed a marriage ; my first condition, I need 
hardly say, being that he should never set foot in Parma 
again.' 

" ' But are you aware/ interrupted the Countess, ' that 
what you are proposing to me is very immoral T 

" ' Not more immoral than what lias been done in our 
Court and twenty others. There is this convenience in ab- 
solute power, that it sanctifies everything in the eyes of the 
governed ; sn<l wm tliat which is seen by no one be a blot? 
Our policy, for twenty years, bids fair to consist in the fear 
of Jacobinism : and what a fear I Every year we shall fancy 
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ourselvcfl ou the eve of '93. You will hear, I hope, the 
phraf^eB I am in the hahit of declaiming on that topic, at my 
rece{)tioD8. They are grand. Everything that may dimi- 
nish tiiii fear a little will be supremely moral in the eyes of 
the noble and the devout. Now, at Panua, everything that 
is not noble or devout id in prison or preparing to go there ; 
and you may be well assured that this marnage will not a[)- 
pear singular amongst U9 before the day of my disgrace.* '^ 

Three months afterwards, the new Duchess Sanse- 
verina Taxis was the cynosure of every eye and the 
observed of all observers at the Court of Parma, where 
the Prince, whose portniit is a masterpiece, soon seeks 
to displace and replace his minister. On one of her 
Thursday receptions, he could not resist the tempta* 
lion of going in defiance of etiquette, and the follow- 
ing colloquy arises: 

•* * But if I accept your HighnesaV attentions,* obfervcd 
tlic CountoiMi, laughing, ' with what face should I dare to 
rcnp|>ear before the Count?' * I should be almost as much 
out of eountenaoce as you/ replied his Ilighu^s. ' The dear 
Count ! my ^end I But this is an cmharrattiDent very easy 
to evade, and one on which I have been thinking, — the 
Count would be sent to the citadel for the remainder of his 
days.'" 

She exerts her Influence to make him pay a visit 
to his wife, an event which electrifies the Court — 

" This Prince was not a wicked man, whatever the liberals 
of Italy may say of him. To Iw sure, he had thrown a pfK>cI 
many of them into prison ; hut it wss from fear ; and ho 
sometimes repeated, as if to console himself for certain rumi- 
nisccnces, that it is better to kill the devil than for the devil 
to kill us. Tlic diiy after the soim of wliich we Imrc been 
speaking, he was in the highest spirits ; he had done two 
good actions, — gone to the Duchesses Thursday, and 6|K)kcn 
to bis wife.** 

The rivalry of their confiding master and friend a 
little disturbs the domestic felicity of this exemplary 
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pair, but still their grand cause of anxiety is Fabricio ; 
and it is at length resolved between them that the 
proper vocation for a young man of faunly, suspected 
of liberalism and more than suspected of libertinism, 
is the Church. The young man refuses at first, but his 
scruples are overcome by an appeal to the example 
of his ancestors. 

" • What a mistake !* (he had thoughts of enlisting in the 
army of the United States), remonatratea his aunt. * You 
will flce no war, and you will relapse into the tavern-life, 
only ^vithout elegance, without music, without love. Trust 
me, American life would bo dull work for you or me.' She 
explained to him the worship of the god dollar, and the 
respect that must be shown for the workpeople in the streets, 
who decide everything by their votes. * Before turning 
yourself into a policeman in uniform, reflect well that we are 
not talking of your becoming a poor priest, more at leas vir- 
tuous and exemplary, like the Abbe Blanes (his tutor). 
Remember that your uncles were archbishops of Parma. 
Read over again the notices of their lives in the supplement 
to the genealogy. Above all, it becomes the bearer of an 
illustrious name to be grand seigneur^ noble, generous, pro- 
tector of justice, destined beforehand to find himself at the 
head of his order, and in all his life to be guilty of only one 
act of knavery, but that one very useful.' " 

Talleyrand (whose choice of his origincal profes- 
sion was probably influenced by similar considera- 
tions), when Rulhieres said he had been guilty of 
only one wickedness in his life, asked *' When will 
it end?" There was more in this repartee than 
its readiness or its point ; for there are mean, wicked 
and degrading actions which never do end, and which 
colour the entire current of a life. Fabricio, loose as 
he is, has a vague instinct that he is about to commit 
one of these, but his scruples are overcome by the 
Duchess, and he consents Avlth a sigh to become a 
Monsignore. 

The Count's parting advice to his protige is not 
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quite equal to that given by Polonius to Laertes, but 
it is in strict keeping with the part. 

" * If wc are dismissed/ anid the Duchcas, • \vc will rejoin 
you at Naples. But since you accept, till the new order of 
thing^^, the proposal of the violet stockings, the Count, who 
thoroughly understands Italy ns it is, has charged me with 
an idea for you. Believe or disbelieve what you will be 
taught, but never raise an objection. Fancy to yourself that 
you arc learning the rules of whist ; would you raise objec- 
tions to the rules of whist? I have told the Count that you 
arc a believer, and he is glad of it ; this is useful both In 
this world and the next. But if you believe, do not fall into 
the vulgarity of speaking with horror of Voltaire, Diderot, 
Baynol, and all those crackbraincd Frenchmen, precursors 
of the two Chambers. Let those names be rarely in your 
mouth; but when you must speak of them, speak of them 
with calm irony : they are people who have been refuted 
Jong since, and whot^e attackii are no longer of any conse- 
quence. Believe blindly whatever you arc told at the 
Academy. Ri^flect that your least objection* will bo noted 
down; you will be panloned a little intrigue of gidliintry 
well managed, but not a doubt: age suppres$es intrigue and 
uurpnents doubt^ 

" * The second idea tliat the Count sends you is this, — 
If you happen to think of a brilliant argument, a victo- 
rious repartee, which changes the course of the conversation, 
do not yield to the temptation of shining, — be silent ; people 
of discernment will see your mental Buperioriiy in your 
eyea. It will be time enough to have esprit when you arc a 
biabop.* ** 

How far Fabricio had benefitted by these instruc- 
tions may be inferred from bis first interview wilh 
the Prince on the completion of his Neapolitan train- 
ing fur the priesthood : — 

*■ * Well, Moneignor,' l>egttn the Prince, ' are the people 
of Naples happy ? Is the King beloved ?' * Serene Iligh- 
ncBS,' replied Fabricio, withnut an Instant's hesitation. * I 
admired, in passing through the streets, the excellent lx»aring 
of the soldiers of the dififerent regiments of Uis Majesty ; 
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the good society of Naples is respectful towards its masters, 
as it ought to be, but I will fairly own that in all ray life 
I never eufFered people of the lower cluseee to apeak to me 
of anything but the work for which I paid them.' * Peste^ 
said the Prince to himself, ' what unction I this is all in 
the Sanssverina style-' Was it possible to repeat more 
closely the lessons of the aunt ? I fancied I heard her speak- 
ing. If there was a revolution in my States, she would edit 
the " Moniteur," like the Sun-Felice at Naples. But the 
San-Felice, despite her beauty, and her twenty-five years, 
was hanged ; a warning tu over-clever ladies," 

The Duchess narrowly escapes sharing the fate of 
La San-Felice. The nephew kills a man in self- 
defence. He is accused of murder; and henceforth 
the main interest of the plot turns on the struggles 
of the aunt to save him from his persecutors, who 
are secretly set on by the Prince, and to make him 
an archbishop in defiance of them. The most con- 
spicuous among her adversaries is the minister of 
police, Rossi, and the least scrupulous of her tools is 
the republican enthusiastj Palla Ferrante, who roba 
on the highway to pay for the printing of his de- 
mocratic tracts, and, whilst daily risking his life for 
liberty, is made the slave of an aristocratic beauty by 
a smile. Palla Ferrante, says Balzac, "is the type 
of a family of Italian spirits, sincere but misled, full 
of talent but ignorant of the fatal eflfects of their doc- 
trine. Send them, ye ministers of absolute princes, 
with plenty of money, to France {i.e. in 1840) and 
to the United States. Instead oi" persecuting them, 
let tliem enhghten theraselves. They will soon say, 
like Alfieri in 1793, ' The little at their work recon- 
cile me to the great.* " 

We agree with the same acute critic, that the com- 
mencement should have been abridged, and that the 
curtain should have fallen on the death of the Prince, 
although the loves of Fabricio and Clelia form one of 
the finest satires in the book. When the following 
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interview takes place, Fabricio is archbishop of Parma, 
a popular preacher, and supposed (as is the lady) to 
be living in the odour of sanctity. He is admitted 
into an orangery, and finds himself before a barred 
window. A hand is extended to meet him, and a 
soft voice announces, C^est moi — 

" * I have made a vow to the Madonna, as you know, 
never to &ee you ; this ia the reason why I receive you in 
this profound darkness. I wish you to understand that if 
ever you force me to see you in broad daylight, everything 
between us wilt be at an end. But, in the first place^ I do 
nut chooae you to preach before Auetta Marini/ 

" ' My angel, I will never preach again before any one. 
I only preached in the hope of seeing you.' 

" ' Do not speak thus ; remember that it is not allowable 
for me to eee you.' 

[Hero we request permiaaion to overleap a apace of three 
years.] 

*' The Marchionees had a chiirming little boy, about two 
years old, Sundrino, who was always with her, or on the 
knees of the Marquis, her husband. During the long 
hours of each day when she ouuld nut see her friend, the 
presence of Sandrino consoled her ; for we have to confess a 
thing which will itecm odd north of the Alps, she had re- 
mained faithful to her tow; she had promised the Madonna 
nrver to *9t Fabricio ; such had been her very wonls, con- 
sequently she never received him but at night, and there was 
never a light in the apartment." 

Balzac insists that the Count Mosca is meant for 
Prince Metternich, and that for Parma we should 
read Modena. Beyle denied that he had copied any 
living or conteniponiry original, male or female. lie 
argues that his scene could nut have been laid in one 
of the great courts on account of the details of ad- 
ministration. '' There remained the little princes of 
Gennany and Italy. But the Germans are so pros- 
trate before a riband, they are so bStes, I passed 
maiiy years amongst them, and have forgotten their 
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language from contempt. You will see that my 
personages could not be Germans. If you follow this 
idea, you will find that I have been led by the hand 
to an extinct dynasty, to a Farncsc, the least obscure 
of these extincts, by reason of the General, his grand- 
father." . . . '* I have never seen Madame Bel- 
gioso. Rossi was a German. I have spoken to him 
a hundred times. I learnt * The Prince ' during my 
residences at St. Cloud in 1810 and 1811," 

Schiller, in *' Cabal und Liebe," and Lessing, in 
** Emilia Galotti,'* have each painted a petty despot, 
with the resulting demoralisation of all within his 
sphere, in still darker colours ; but they wrote before 
the Great Revolution of 1789, which permanently 
altered the tone and limited the social eiFects of 
despotism, great or small. Although oppression and 
corruption may be as rife as ever, and iniquitous 
sentences may be procured as easily in the actual 
Naples as in the Parma of the novelist, the modern 
tools and satellites of tyranny are more rogues than 
fools; they are no unhesitating believers in right 
divine; their reverence for white staves and gold 
sticks is fouTidcd rather on calculation than on faith ; 
and they no longer (except a few of the very silliest) 
talk of themselves, even amongst themselves, as 
j)rivileged to indulge tlieir vices at the expense of the 
non-noble classes with impunity. We doubt whether 
at any time since the commencement of the nineteenth 
century, a clever woman, like the Duchess, would 
have treated as an absurdity the notion of a del 
Dongo being prosecuted for killing a Giletti, or 
whether any Pope within living memory would have 
been induced to sanction Fabricio's elevation to the 
arclibishopric. Every objection of this sort, however, 
might have been obviated by carrying the plot back 
to the period when Dubois received liiscardinars hat, 
or even to that when Talleyrand was made a bishop, 
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and when a gentleman was expected to suppress the 
insolence of the canaille by the infliction of instant 
death. Thus, Edgeworth relates in his *' Memoirs," 
that once when he was riding with a lady in the 
south of France, some coarse expressions were ad- 
dressed to her, or in her hearing, by a peasant, whom 
Edgeworth forthwith horsewhipped and rolled into 
the ditch. Shortly afterwards he found himself coldly 
received by the aristocracy of the neighbourhood, 
and learnt, on inquiring the cause, that he was 
thought to have been wanting in proper spirit, and 
that it was his duty to run his sword through the 
fellow's body on the spot. 

In the '^ Promenades dans Rome," and in the 
" Corres[)ondance Iu<5dite,'* may be found authentic 
examples by the dozen of crimes committed under the 
influence of jealousy, in which the criminal invariably 
had public opinion on his side. Beyle's experience 
of Italian society, as it existed in the first quarter 
of the present centurj*, if it does not so exist still, Imd 
satisfied him that in Italy no offences against good 
feeling and morality were so unnatural as to lie 
altogether beyond the bounds of probability; ajid he 
constructed this singular tale from examples which 
had doubtless past before his eyes. But he has 
caricatured Italian depravity. Although paniUels 
•bould be foiu»d for every individual act of villany, 
meanness, or immorality, there is no getting over the 
improbability or the repulsiveness of the universal 
corruption of the dramatis personce as a whole. Not 
one of them has the smallest consciousness of a prin- 
ciple, or of a well-defined difference between right 
and wrong. The best, or (more correctly speaking) 
the least bad, are mere cn*atures of impulse ; and it 
may fairly be made a question whether such a society 
could have been held together under such a govern- 
ment, even with a friendly and powerful despot to 
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prop it up. In fact, Beyle seems to have invented a 
race of men and women to square with his own theory 
of materialism, and to have shaped his story with an 
exclusive view to their idiosyncrasy. Much ingenuity 
has been displayed in contriving forced scenes for the 
development of their peculiarities, whilst strokes of 
refined irony, witty remarks, and clever sketches, 
are found in suflScient number to give a tempting 
flavour to the book; but the plot drags and bewilders, 
and the characters inspire no interest, because they 
want vitality, and because (like Swift's Yahoos) they 
are an outrage on nature and on truth. The in- 
tended moral of the book is thus stated by the 
author : — 

" From all this, the moral to be drawn ia, that the man 
who approaches the court, compromisea his happiness, if he 
be fauppy, and in every case makes his future deatiny depend 
on tlie intrigues of afomme de chambre. On the other aide, 
in America, in the republic, one must bore oneself all day 
long with paying serious court to the bhopkeepera of the 
street, and become as stupid as themselves; and there, no 

In 

In the concluding sentence spoke the true genius, 
the mocking^ penetrating, and Epicurean spirit of the 
man. 

It is one of the common whima or tricks of Fame 
to reward the pioneers and champions of progress in 
an inverse ratio to their deserts. When their victory 
over error or prejudice is complete, the struggle is 
speedily forgotten, and their services, sometimes their 
very names, are forgi>tten too. The rising generation, 
who have been wont to regard the presence of Victor 
Hugo and Scribe among the illustrious Forty as a 
thing of course, and who have crowded to the Fran- 
^ais to see Rachel in Angela or Adricnne Lecoiivreur, 
will find it difficult to believe that, less than forty 
years since, the arm-chairs of the Academy would have 
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been deemed desecrated by sucli ocoupants and the 
national theatre profaned by such performances. But 
the fact was so, and the complete change whicli public 
opinion in France has undergone on this class of sub- 
jects is owing in no slight degree to Beyle, who, in the 
first grand assault on classicism^ led the forlorn hope. 
Merirade awards hira the honour of having, so 
to speak, discovered Italian music for the Parisian 
amateurs. Saint Beuve, another high authority, says 
that Beyle, after having smoothed the way for the 
due appreciation of Cimarosa, Mozart, and Rossini 
by the French, was equally successful in clearing 
the horizon for the brilliant galaxy of writers who, 
during the last quarter of a century, have formed the 
pride and ornament of literature in France- When 
he came to the rescue, the Romanticists were out- 
numbered and hard-pressed. Whoever dared to trans- 
gress the unities of time and place, or to depart in 
the slightest degree from the prescriptive standards of 
orthodoxy in language, morals, manners, or dramatic 
action, was hooted down or proscribed ; whilst the 
Academicians, forming a compact body of literary 
policemen, and backed by the most influential jour- 
nals, stood prepared to enforce or execute the decree. 
Their ground was every way untenable, and tliey 
were soon thrown into confusion by the logic, sar- 
(\isms, and well-opplicd anecdotes of lieyle. At this 
distuiice of time from the controversy, a bare state- 
ment of the question will be enough. 

" Romantirism," saja Bcjloi ''is the art of presenting a peo- 
ple wiili the litemry works which, in tbe actual condition of 
their habits and modes of faith, are capable of ajfording tlicm 
the greatest possible amount of picaauro. Clasaicism, on the 
contrary, presents them with the literature which afforded 
the very greateat possible amount of pleasure to their great- 
grandfathers.*' * 

The ** Correspondance Ineditc," on which we have 
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already drawn #lurgely for our biographical sketch, 
contains numerous specimens of criticism, observa- 
tion, and description which go far towards justifying 
the estimate of the writer's intimate friends when 
they pronounce him to be better than his books. Un- 
luckily, most of his letters, like his controversial writ- 
ings, relate to bygone topics, or to publications which 
have fallen into oblivion or quietly settled down into 
their proper places, a7id cither wfty have ceased to in- 
spire interest enough to give zest to a commentary- 
Beyle's " History of Painting in Ituly,*' which he 
transcribed seventeen times, fell still-born. His essay 
*' De L' Amour," as we are candidly informed in the 
preface to the new edition, shared the same fate. 
He told Madame Ancelot that the publisher, after 
waiting five years without selling a copy, sold the 
entire impression for ballast. Yet, despite his para- 
doxes and caprices, he must have been a very enter- 
taining and instructive cicerone ; and, too frequently 
imbedded in masses of broken thought and incomplete 
theory, more than one specimen of his happiest man- 
ner will be found in this neglected volume upon 
Love. Take, for example, the introductory part of 
the story, entitled " Le Rameau de Salzbourg." 

" At the mines of Hallein, near Salzbourg, the miners 
throw into the pits that hftve been abandoned a bouj^li strip- 
ped of its leaves : two or three months afterwards they find 
it entirely covered with brilliant crystallisations. The smallest 
branches, those which are not larger than the claw of a tit- 
mouse, are incrusted with an infinity of little glancing and 
glittering crystals. The primitive bough ia no longer to bo 
recognised. The miners never fail, when the sun ia bright 
and the air perfectly diy, to offer these branches of diamonds 
to the travellers who are about to descend into the mine." 

We omit the description of the party with whom 
the author visited these mines. All that it is neces- 
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sary to know is, that one of his companions was a 
beautiful Italian. 

** During our preparations for the descent, which were 
long, I amused luyaolf with observing what was passing in 
the hoad of a good-looking fair-complexioned Bavarian officer 
of hussars, who, tUthough very handsome, had nothing of the 
coxcomb about him, and on the contrary appeared to be on 
homme dfcMprit ; it waa Madame Gherardi (familiarly called 
the Ghita) who mode the disoovery. I saw him falling in 
love at first sight with the charming Italian, who was beside 
herself with pleasure at the thought of our soon finding our- 
selves five hundred feet under ground, and was a thousand 
miles from the thought of making conquests. Before long 
I was astonished at the strange confidences which the officer 
made to me uncousciously. I warned Madame Ghemrdi, 
who, but for me, would have lost this spectacle to which 
perhaps a young woman is never insensible. What struck 
me most was the shade of insanity which unceasingly in- 
creased in his roficctions. He kept finding in this woman 
perfections more and more invisiblo to my eyes. Every 
moment what he said painted with less resemblance tlie 
woman he was beginning to love. I siud to myself, the Ghita 
cannot be the cause of all the transports of tins poor German. 
For example, he began praising her hand, which had been 
affected in a singular manner by the amall-jxix, and had re- 
mained very pitted and very brown. 

•' How to explain what I see ? said I to myself. Where 
find a comparison to elucidate my thought ? At this moment, 
Madame Ghemrdi was playing with the branch covered with 
crystals which the miners had just given her. There was a 
bright 8uni«hinc : it was the third of August, and the little 
saline prisms shone as brilliantly as the finest tliamonds in a 
well-lighted ball-room. ... I told the Ghita, < The ciTect 
produced upon titis yonng man bj the nobleness of your 
Italian features, by those eyet such ai be never saw before, 
is precisely similar to tliat which the crystallisation has pro- 
duced on the little branch which you hold in your hand and 
think so pretty. Stripped of its leaves by the winter, it was 
surely nothing loss than dazzling. The cryatulliaation of the 
salt has covered the blackened bough with these diamonds, to 
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brilliant and so numerous, that except in a few places we can 
no longer see the branches as they are.* 

" * Well, and what is your conclusion ? ' said Madame 
Gherardi. ' That this bough,' I replied^ ' faithfully represents 
the Ghitftj such as she id seen in the imagination of this young 
officer.' 

" * That is to say, that you perceive as much difference 
between what I am in reality and the manner in which this 
amiable young man regards mCj as between a little branch of 
dried elm and the pretty ait/rette of diamonds which these 
miners have presented to me P 

'"Madame, the young ofEcer discovers in you qualities 
that we, your old friends, have never seen. For example, 
we should never perceive an air of tender and compassionate 
bonte. As this young man is a German^ the first quality of a 
woman in hia eyes is bonte, and forthwith he reads the expres- 
sion of it in your face. If be was an Enu;l[shman, he would 
endow you with the aristocratic and "lady-like" air of a 
duchess ; but if he were I, he would see you such aa you are, 
because for many a day, and to my misfortune, I can imagine 
nothing more fascinating.' " 

The thought may have occurred to others, as when 
Congreve's Mirabel says to Millaraant, — " You are no 
longer handsome when you have lost your lover; 
your beauty dies upon the instant: for beauty is 
the lover's gift ; 'tis he bestows your charms ; your 
glass is all a cheat." But the theory was never so 
iully developed, or so gracefully expressed, and 
Beyle's carelessness, as well as bis unreasonableness, 
in complaining of not being understood, may be esti- 
mated from the fact that this story^ which is the key- 
note of the book, was discovered amongst his papers, 
and first appeared in the posthumous edition. He 
has an odd theory to account for the alleged insen- 
sibility of Englishwomen : — 

" In England the wealthy classes, tired of staying at home, 
and untler pretext of necessary exercise, complete their three 
or faur leagues a day, as if man were created and placed on 
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the globe to trot. la this manner they consume the nervous 
fluid by the legs and not by the heart. After which, furtsouth, 
they presume to talk of feminine delicacy, and to despise 
Spain and Italy. Nothing, on the contrary, can be more 
free from occupation than the young Italians ; the motion 
which would depnve them of their sensibility is dit<agreeaMe 
to them. They may walk half a league occasionally as a 
painful security for health : as to the women, a Roman beauty 
doe« not take in a year as much exercise as a young miss in a 
week-'* 

Beyle might have learnt that a young miss exercises 
hcT mind as well as her body ; and it is a strange per- 
versity of morals to claim the palm of ** feminine deli- 
Cikcy " for women, who (if we may trust their eulogist) 
are trained to become languishing or capricious 
mistresses instead of faithful wives or intellectual 
companions, and taught that intrigue, not duty, is 
and ought to be the chief business and grand object 
of their lives. We shall conclude our extracts with 
an anecdote and a shrewd remark. 

** Ought not the true pride of a woman to be placed in the 
energy of the sentiment she inspires? The courtiers of 
Francli the First were joking one of the quccn-mothcr's maids 
of hiinour about the inconstancy of her lover, who, they said, 
bad no real love fi>r her. A short time afterwards this lover 
was taken ill, and reappeared at court dumb. One day, at 
the end of three yeans when the same persons were expressing 
their atitoni!»hmcnt at her loving biro still, she said to him, 
* S|>eak ; ' and he Hpoke. 

** It not unfrequeutly happens that a clever man, in paying 
court to a womaD, has done no more tlian make her think 
of love, and prediipoae her heart. She encourages this clever 
man, who gives her this pleasure. He conceives hoj»es. One 
fine day this woman meets the man who makes her feel wbat 
the other has deacribed." 

It is a redeeming feature in Beyle*s character, to 
be set ngainst a host of errors, that, in what he terms 
VOL. L B B 
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his affairs of the heart, lie was remarkable for the 
delicacy and depth of his feclingSj and the constancy 
of his attachment. ^* There was one woman," says 
M^rimee, " whose name he could never pronounce 
without trepidation in his voice. In 1836 (he was 
then fifty-three) lie spoke to me of his love with 
profound emotion. An affection, which dated very 
far back, was no longer returned. IHs mistress was 
growing reasonable, and he was as madly in love as 
at twenty. * How can you still love me ?' she asked; 
'I am forty-five,' 'In my eyes/ said Eeyle, 'she is 
as young as when we first met.* Then, with tlijit 
spirit of observation which never left brtn, lie detaiU^d 
all the little symptoms of growing indifference that 
he had remarked. 'After all/ he said, ' her conduct 
is rational. She was fond of whist. She is fond of 
it no longer: so much the worse for me if I am still 
fond of whist. She is of a country where ridicule is 
the greatest of evils. To love at her age is ridiculous. 
During eighteen months slic has risked this evil for 
my sake. This makes eigliteen months of happiness 
that I have stolen from hfr.*" 

Beyle, always too stout for elegance, grew corpulent 
as he advanced in years, and liis portrait, as sketelied 
by his friend M. Colomb, does not convey the im- 
pression of mi homme auJ: bonnes fortunes* But his 
brow was fine, his eye lively and penetrating, his 
mouth expressive, and his hand cast in so fine a 
mould that a celebrated sculptor a]>plied for per- 
mission to take a cast of it ior a stntue of Mirabeau. 

The utmost space we feel justified in devoting to 
this remarkable man is exhausted^ and we cannot now 
notice any other of his works. We will merely add 
one observation which is equally applicable to all of 
them. They belong pre-eminently to what he calls 
the class of insolent works, which require and compel 
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readers to think ; and if (as many apprehend) the 
prevalent fashion for cheap reprints should end by 
deteriorating literature and lowering the popular 
taste, there wiU be some comfort in reflecting that it 
has occasionally rescued from unmerited neglect the 
name and writings of a man of thought, observation 
and sensibility, like Beyle. 
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PIEERE DUPONT. 

(FSOH TBB MoBMHQ CaBONICL&i MaT 1851.) 

An imprudent and (it is to be hoped) abortive at- 
tempt has recently been made in France to frighten 
the higher classes and the bourgeoisie into a belief 
that the Jacquerie of the fourteenth century will be 
renewed, unless every manifestation of popular feel- 
ing is instantly suppressed by force. " Our only- 
hope is in bayonets and grape-shot" — I- artillerie conlre 
rimprimerze" exclaims M. Roraieu, the author of the 
" Spectre Rougej" in which every topic or argument 
that can excite alarm, or provoke recrimination, has 
been unsparingly employed. The ghost has been 
pretty eflFectually laid for some time to come by a 
temperate, well-reasoned, and high-toned article from 
the pen of M. Lamartine, in a recent number of " Le 
Pays." But if any of our readers have been led to 
suppose thiit the French peasantry have retrograded 
in civilisation, or are at all likely to repeat in 1852 
the atrocities of 1358, we recommend them to pro- 
cure, and study attentively, a little volume entitled 
"Muse Populaire — Pierre Dupont — Chants et Poe- 
sies." These "Chants et Poi?'sics " are now sellins 
by hundreds of thousands amongst the French work- 
people, particularly in the rural districts, 

Dupont's popularity with the lower order of his 
countrymen undoubtedly exceeds that of Beranger 
in the full height and freshness of his fame. Wliy is 
this ? Is the younger poet rougher, coarser, less re- 
fined ? Docs he address himself more directly to 
their passions and prejudices ? Does he deal more in 
local and ephemeral feelings and associations ? Is he 
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inore essentially or conventionally French ? Does he 
flatter their national vanity more adroitly ? The re- 
verse of all this is the fact. Dupont (though inferior 
in wit) deals more in general nature than his distin- 
guished predecessor in the same line. His politics 
are merged and forgotten in his poetry. There is 
not a shade of bitterness in his bursts of patriotic 
indignation; and we think no more of what are 
termed his socialist tendencies, when reading or lis- 
tening to his songs, than we think of the *' White- 
boyism" and "Captain Rockism" which pervade so 
many of the most popular of iloore's Irish melodies. 
Jloreover, it should ulwaya be kept in mind that 
" Socialism " has gradually become a generic term 
for all shades of democratic opinion. It has no neoea- 
sary connection with Communism, nor is it irrecon- 
cilable with the most unflinching attachment to social 
onler and the principle of property. The whole of 
Dupont's Socialism consists in conceiving a popuhir 
l{e|>ublic best suited to France, and in a conviction 
that a well constituted Government might effectually 
intervene at all times for the relief of distressed 
branches of induistry. He is a believer in the *' re- 
munerative-price '* doctrine, and in the {»o.H.sibility of 
ensuring to every man "a fair day's pay for a fair 
day*8 work." In other words, he is merely Socialist 
in the sense in which our Knglish Protectionists may 
be so descril>ed \ the chief ditFcrence l>eing that he 
would legislate with the view of elevating the condi- 
tion of the poor, whilst /Ary are prepared to reverse 
every sound principle of commerce and finance to 
swell the incomes of the landed aristocracy. So much 
for the rising poet's politics. Let us now turn to the 
far more im|H)rtant and interesting chapter of his life. 
Pierre Dupont was born at Lyons, on the 23rd of 
April, 1821. His father was a forgtron^ for which 
^' bUcksmith " is the nearest, although incorrcct| 
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translation. His mother, an Italian by race, died 
when he was only four years and a half old ; and his 
early training was undertaken by his uncle, a priest, 
with whom he remained until he had attained his 
ninth year. He was then removed to a college or 
school of some note in the neighbourhood, the same 
in which many eminent living members of the Gallic 
Church, and at least one politician of note (Jules 
Favre),, received their elementary education. At 
fourteen he was taken from school, and placed as 
clerk in a banking-house at Lyons, wliere he con- 
tinued seven years* This was the critical and (so to 
speak) forming period of his career. His passion for 
rural life — for woods, streams, meadows, and flou'ers 
— was rather stimulated than repressed by his com- 
pelled residence in a town ; and two events occurred 
during his clerkship whicli each in its peculiar way 
contributed to call out his latent powers and suscep- 
tibilities. He fell in love, and he became an unre- 
mitting student of Balzac. The object of his passion 
was of a rank far superior to his own, and may pro- 
bably be detected under the disguise of " Eus6be," 
in the song so entitled : — 

"A sa fenetre il Ta surprise 

Se regardant u son miroir; 
II erre, du pare Jl Teglise, 

Daii9 l«s tuiUJs pour reiitrevoir: 
Kile est grnnde^ leate et mignonne; 

De la chevclure au Soulier, 
On voit qu^etltt est une baronne, 

£t lul nVst rieu ({u*uq euuiier.** 

She so far smiled upon him as to receive some 
occasional verses — from which (it is whispered) she 
inferred his future fame — and to permit latterly the 
daily presentation of a bouquet, which he purchased 
with his scanty savings when he was not able to go 
into the woods to pluck wild flowers for her. In an 
autogmph note of his life wliich now lies before us, 
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the words pur et platonique indicate the nature of this 
his first love; to which we can hardly err in at- 
tributing the exquisitely refined character of all his 
amatory songs, which (unlike B^ranger's, or even 
Moore's) do not contain a single allusion offensive to 
the nicest delicacy. The constant perusal of Balzac, 
also, must have aided hirgely in teaching him the (for a 
poet of sentiment) indis{)ensable anatomy of the heart. 
He came to Paris in 1842, with vague and half- 
formed hopes of winning fame and fortune by his 
I)en. An incident which bade fair to crush his 
exi>ectations at starting, became strangely and unex- 
pectedly the means of realising them, lie was drawn 
a conscript, and compelled to join a regiment of Chas- 
seurs at Huninguen, where he remained three months 
without doing any kind of duty, or even wearing the 
uniform — the ofiicers, it appears, having haul quicker 
eyes for genius, or a juster appreciation of its claims, 
than those of the regiment in which Coleridge enlisted 
us a common soldier, in liis youth. Prior to Dupont's 
departure for Huninguen, he hud finished his first 
work, entitled "Les Deux Anges," now out of print. 
This is a collection of poetical impressions rather than a 
regular poem, and bears about the same relation to the 
**Muse Populaire" which the ''Hours of Idleness" bears 
to '*ChiIde llaroUr' or *'Don Juan." The tnie string yet 
remained to be touched; or Dupont partially resembled 
the object of his earliest admiration, Balzac, who pub- 
lished (under the name of Horace Raisori) more tlian 
thirty volumes of novels without attracting public 
favour. But the promise of future excellence in "Lea 
l)eux Anges" did not escape one excellent judge of 
literary merit. M, Lebrun (the autiior of '* Muric 
Stuart ") was struck by the work, and prevailed upon 
his brother academicians to subscribe to it. The pro- 
ceeds proved sufficient to poy a remplm^anti and 
Piijwnt returned to PoriB a free man, 
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The Academy prize in 1842 was decreed to him, 
and he was temporarily provided for by a place in 
the Dictionary Department of the Academy, where 
his duty was to trace the history and j)erfect the 
definitions of words. His reading was already very 
extensive, and he now materially enlarged its range, 
lie read the best Roman Classics in the original, and 
the Greek, Italian, German, and English masterpieces 
in translation. Shakespeare and Goetlte were his fa- 
vourites, and ample proofs of his familiarity with their 
beauties might be collected from his compositions. 
But it was not by classical taste or acquired know- 
ledge that he was destined to become famous. His 
most cherished associations were rural — his more ar- 
dent ambition was to be the exponent of the thoughts, 
feelings, wants, and wishes of the peasantry. In this 
mood of mhid he composed his song, *' Lcs liceufs/* and 
its success was instantaneous, indeed far greater than 
an English reader or critic can satisfactorily explain 
on any ordinary hypothesis. It merely embodies the 
enthusiastic attachment of the peasant proprietor or 
small farmer to the two dumb companions of his toil 
— his deux grands bceufs blanc.s marques de ronx. We 
give the concluding verse, with the refrain: — 

" QuAnil noire fille sera grande, 
Si le fi!s de notre regent 
En nmriagc la (itmande, 
Je lui pruuiets tout uion argent ; 
Mais 81 pimr dot il vcut (ju'on itonnc 
Lea grands hoeufs blanes inArijuos de roiuc ; 
Ma Hlle, laisaona U couronne 
£t ramenons les bccufB chez nous. 

S'il me fallait les ventJre, 
J'aimerais mleux tim pendre ; 
iTaime Jeanne ina fuinnief cb bicn 1 j*aiinemi8 micux 
La voir mourir^ que voir inourir mua biEufs." 

"Les Boeufs" was followed in rapid succession by 
five or six other songs, similarly devoted to rural objects, 
but in a higher style. Amongst the earliest was '* Lcs 
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Ouvrlers," for which a Paris publisher (Fume) gave 
5000f. (200/.); a conclusive proof of almost unpre- 
cedented popularity. It was published in 184G and 
without (as we have heard him state repeatedly) the 
slightest reference to political objects. It contains a 
touching and startling picture of the miseries of the 
working class in many districts of France. But it is 
purely descriptive and sympathetic. It contains no 
incentive to insurrection ; and the privilege of revelling 
in the enjoyment of natural beauty is the temptation 
to change which it sets before tlie wretched: — 

" MaI vdtui, lo}!c$ doiif <le» trous, 
8ous I'-'S combleSf dans tos (Ifcomhrcs, 
Nous vivunft arcc lea hiboux 
Kt te« larrons amis «le« ombres; 
CepemUnt ootre sang vermeil 
Couiti iinpL'tucux dans iios veincs; 
A'liM nous plairon* mi grand BoieU, 
£t tow Ut ram^aux pert* dei cMnes.** 

An intelligent and accomplished, although rather 
harsh critic, M. Sainte-Beuve, after blaming the 
democratic tone of one or two of the songs, thus 
bears ample testimony to their general tone and in- 
fluence : — "The distinctive feature of the 'Muse 
Populaire* is that it is, above all, pacific, consolatory, 
afFectionate — that tl»e song of each craft (W/wr) ex- 
presses its joy, even its pride and soft satisfaction — 
that it accomfwnics and lightens its Ial)ours — that it 
makes its moments happier and renders them more 
gay and light. How happens it, says Horace, that 
no one is content with liis own lot, and is always 
envying his neighbours ? The efft^ct of the song of 
each tn^tler ought to be, on the contrary, to niake each 
feel, whilst he is singing it, an internal pride in hi» 
pursuit — to make him decidedly prefer it toother 
calling*, always without contempt, without insult, 
and without bitlerneAs." To show that (his effect 
has been produced by l)uiK)nt, we have only to refer 
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to such songs as " Le Tisserand," or " La Chanson 
de la Soie." The last affords a striking example of 
felicitous transition from nielanclioly to gladness — 
from despondency to hope. The supposed scene is a 
silk manufactory: — 

"Dans ce Ubyrinthe dea fees, 
L'csprit cmerveillc so pcrJ. 
Mais comhien irAincs I'louflTcofl 
Dans ce travull, oonime le rer ! 
J^cntundais une juune Glle 
Dire cti plcumnl aur son fuseau : 

• Je suis comme I'bumble chenille, 

* £t jc tile aussi mon touibeau.' 

"A vr>8 fuseaux, cbantez fileuses, 
Cbunic cunut h ton mctiert 
Car vos heurcs lAborieuses 
Fk'uriront comme I'eglantier. 
VoilU voire tour qui s'avance : 
Vi'yex le bal (jlinceliuit, 
Ou chnque ^pousi-e entre en danse, 
Kn beaux habits de satin blnnc. 

" Filcz niotilihs, glisspz naveit^s, 
Tisscz Ic Siitin, le velours; 
Faites des robes de toilettes, 
Fuitcs des nids il nos amours." 



The refrain of" Le Tisserand" is — 

** Des deux pieds battant mon metier, 
t)e tirise, et ma uuvette piiase, 
£llc siffle, posdc ct reposse, 
Elje crois entendre crier 
Uhc hirondelle dmu Fespace" 

Here again we see the indestructible love of nature 
pGe[nng out. lie is not unfrequently raised by it to 
more than beauty, to sublimity. Wordsworth 
himself was hardly more richlj^ gifted in this respect, 
and some of the poet of Rydal Mount's finest sonnets 
would not gain by being placed alongside of some 
lines of ** Les Sapins: " — 

** Sea blancs ptiiers, un noufllL* les balance 
Sons plus d'vJTort que lea simpk'S roseaux : 
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Otceur vegetal* sympbotiie, orgue itnnieiue 
Qui durUe bu ciel d'iunoinbrables tuyaux. 

Dieu d'harmonie ct de beaui^ 1 
Par qui Ic sapin fut plunt^. 
Par qui la bruv^re e»t b^oie, 
J' adore ton g^nic 
, Dans aa aimplicitc.'* 

Such verses as the following on the *' Veronique" 
arc Wordsworthiaii in the best sense of the term : — 

" Fleurs touchant«s du sacriBce, 
AtorttfB, VOU8 9myvz nous gu^rir. 
Je Toia dans votrc tiiimbW calicc 
Le cid «ntier s'epanou'ir. 
O v^'ronii^uefl, tow lea chjnaf 
Kleurissez |H>ur le« sitniilf6t.-ceun 
Qui tlani \v6 travfrses huiiminea, 
Yonl cbercbant 1«« pclites fleurs. 

** DoucM k voir, 6 v^roniquea, 
VnuB nv dureE qu'une henre ou deux, 
FutsitivfB ct lympnibiquot 
ComineA des re^^ardi aiiiourcux/* 

The amatory and sentimental nongs err on a aide 
which will hardly be anticipated. They are too 
dreamy, too ideal, too ''Platonic amd |jure." To 
most of thcra might be applied what female critics of 
no mean authority say of his features — that they are 
attractive, regular, expressive of every good and gene- 
rous feeling, but wanting in that look or air which 
seems to wlii8i>er that Camour a passf par It), This 
is true, as these ladies probably understand amour — 
merely as a wearing, wasting, agitating, unwholesfjme, 
and illicit luxury — for Dupont has been married for 
some years to a woman in his own original rank of 
life, and is ilcvotedly attnched to her. 

*' La ChAtaine," however, affords ample evidence 
that he has been made acquainted, [>erhaps to his 
cost, with that most fascinating creation of artificLil 
and over-refined life, a Parisian coquette: — 

" K«t-it tine tailK* inirux prt»€. 
Un pi*;d fluft plus doux k voir, 
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XJne forme plus imleoiao 

Sous les dentollcs du peignoir P 

Qu*un amuureiix trunsi Houpire 

Kt s'dgare en va'ux imprudenta. 

Son musical oclat de rire 

Dans leur ucrin inontrencs dents.** 

" £Ue est cbanj^eante, ma ch&taiiie, 
Comme tcs reflets du lezurd, 
Et le charme de son regard 
Est vn filet qui voud encba'ine." 



We should hear speeches spoken, and songs sung, 
to arrive at a just and complete estimate of them. 
It can never be fair to cither orator or cha7iso7inier to 
judfre him coldly and calmly in the closet. The effect 
of Dupont's sinking ih eloctrlcaL It is musical and im- 
passioned recitation rather than ordinary singing; it 
is sotnctliing between Moore and Mrs. Arkwright. 
He commonly sings at table, without instrumental 
accompaniment, and every word is distinctly arti- 
culated. His voice is rather husky or hoarse, till he 
warms ; but when he sees from the kindUng glances 
of his audience that he is carrying them along with 
him, it becomes full, clear, flexible, and sonorous, and 
lends itself barnionicnisly to every variety of fancy, 
sentiment, or thought. The rank of his company 
makes not the smallest difference in his demeanour, 
nor in his willingness to pour himself out in verse 
and music. He talks with the same ease and abandon 
with which he siniT^s. The notion of bein^j lionised 
has apparently never crossed his mind. He fortu- 
nately feels that the giddy circles of the beau monde^ 
with their alluring refinement and frivolity, are no 
safe abiding-place for creative genius, which requires 
to be nursed, matured, and occasionally re-invigorated 
by solitude. His imaginatiou deserts him in the 
town ; and lie invariubl}^ betakes himself to the forest, 
when he meditates a new production. 

The best likeness of Dupont is a sketch in chalks by 
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Gigoux, an historical painter of merit. The artist 
has consciously or unconsciously supplied the very 
expression which the ladies declare to be wanting 
in the living poet. But is not this a mistake ? or 
is it well to sanction the popular (and essentially 
feminine) error, that genius, like the liver of the 
Strasbourg goose, can only be brought to its highest 
perfection by disease and suffering ? or that every 
buoyant, joyous, and elastic temperament must be 
alien and averse from poetry ? 
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AND THE CHANCES OF THE BAR. 
(From thb Esxkbdsgk Revisw, Jclt 1644.) 

The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon : toitk 
Selections from his Correspondence, By HoRACE Twiss, 
E?q., on© of Her Majesty's Counsel. 3 vols. 8vo. London : 

1844. 

This is not only a valuable but a very agreeable 
book ; much more so than we thought a Life of Lord 
Eldon, in three thick octavos, could be made. The 
announcement, we owti, rather appalled than glad- 
dened us. We saw, in our mind's eye, Mr. Twiss's 
copying-clerk unceasingly at work. We anticipated 
whole chapters of debates on Catholic Emancipation, 
Chancery Reform, Reform in Parliament, and other 
great public questions ; and we internally vowed that 
no human consideration should induce us to recom- 
mence a series of exhausted controversies. We have 
been pleasantly disappointed. Mr. Twisa is evidently 
as tired of such matters as ourselves. lie has given 
us just BO much of them as are necessary to prevent 
chasms in the narrative ; but the staple of the work 
consists of letters (many from royjil personages) 
supplied by the family ; the curious biographical 
details which have appeared in the " Law Maga- 
zine' ;" a manuscript book of anecdotes and observa- 
tions dotted down by Lord Eldon himself for his 
grandson, (new "Tales of a Grandfather;") and 
notes of conversations with the old Lord shortly 

(') Bepriatcdlo Xowoshend's ** Ltvef of Twelve Emineat Judges.** 
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before his death, made by Mr. Farrcr and two mem- 
bers of the fumil}'. No biographer could possess 
richer materials, and few biographers would have 
made so good a use of them. Some of the old stories 
might liave been omitted, and some of the letters 
tlirown into an appendix ; but without being hyper- 
critical, it would be difficult to suggest any fresh 
distribution of parts, any cuttings-out or fillings-up, 
by which the publication would be essentially im- 
proved; and it is generally allowed that those pas- 
sages where Mr. Twiss comes forward in his own 
person, such as his politi<?fd portraits, are judiciously 
interspersed and extremely well written. 

Of course the book is a partial book. What life or 
memoir of a public man is not? Of course Mr, Twiss, 
u Tory though a Cunningite, is occasionally unjust 
to Whigs; for even the truth-loving Dr. Johnson, 
when he wrote the debates of the House of Commons, 
always took care, he says, that the Whig dogs should 
have the worst of it. 15ut it is beside our present 
purpose to undertake an examination of the work 
under its political as|)octs. Neither is it our inten- 
tion to comi>0!4C a fresh ahstract or abridgement of 
the narrative, though this is both the easiest atid 
pleasantest way of dealing with volumes of biography. 
It is one, however, which can only be employed 
effectively by first-comers; and owing to the pressure 
of other subjects and engagements, we happen to be 
among the last. Indeed, little or nothing seems left 
for us but to i>oint the moral and adorn the tale ; 
and our more peculiar object in this article will be, 
to compare Lord Eldon's career with that of other 
great lawyers ; to form a precise estimate of his 
talents and opjwrl unities ; to ascertain what he owed 
to merit and what to fortune; and pronounce where 
his example should be followed, as well as when (for 
this will sometimes happen) it should be shunned. 
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In analysing the causes of Lis rise, we shall rn 
sarily be led to take a view of the general qualifi- 
cations for success at the bar, and the difficulties 
which beset the aspirant to forensic honours. But 
we do not think this will prove tlic most uninterest- 
ing or unacceptable part of tliis article. There is 
hardly a family among the educated classes that has 
not a relative, connection, or intimate acquaintance, 
embarked in the struggle : all these will be glad to 
learn what expectations they are justified in forming, 
and how they may best advance the fortunes of their 
favourites; while some will not be sorry to repair an 
involuntary injustice when they find, that, in this as 
well as in every other walk of life, it is one thing to 
merit, and another to command, prosperity. 

We are the more anxious to take this opportunity 
for explaining the true nature of the forensic career, 
wth the circumstances that influence it, because no 
subject is so little understood. One popular fallacy 
meets us at the very threshold. Lord Eldon, the son 
of a wealthy trader, is said to have done wonders in 
overcoming the disadvantages of birth ; and no longer 
ago than tlie last session, Sir Robert Peel, in justi- 
fying tlie rc-appuintment of Lord Lyndhurst to the 
Great Seal, dwelt much loss on his great experience, 
sagacity, and fine judicial understanding, tlian on his 
having risen by his own exertions from (what the 
Premier was pleased to term) comparative obscurity 
to the highest civic station next the throne. When 
such notions arc sanctioned by such authority, it is 
time to probe them to the root. 

A little book was published recently, entitled "The 
Grandeur of the Law," by Mr. Foss, from which it 
appears that more than seventy British peerages 
have been founded by successful lawyers, the duke- - 
doms of Norfolk and Devonshire being of the number. 
Sir William Howard, a judge in the reigns of Edward 
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the First and Edward the Second, was the founder 
of the Howard family ; Sir John de Cavendish, Lord 
Chief-Justice in the reigns of Kdward the Third and 
Richard the Second, of the Cavendishes, But the 
church in those days was the only profession which 
afforded the lowly. born a chance; judgeships were 
conferred by the Plantugenets without much regard 
to judicial qualities ; and it will be found, upon 
nice inquiry, that the majority of thos^ who rose 
to eminence, through the law, prior to the seven- 
teenth century, were men of good family, or connected 
with the great. There is an ordinance, signed by 
Bacon, closing the Inns of Court against all but 
gentlemen entitled to coat armour. Indeed, it was 
not until the beginning of the eighteenth that the lists 
were thrown open to all comers, and the prizes fairly 
distributed ; but, dating from that period, the self- 
dependent competitors have had their full share of 
them. 

Lord Somers* father was an attorney at Worcester; 
Lord Hardwlcke's, an attorney at Dover; Lord King's, 
A grocer at Exeter; the late Lord Gifford*s (by an 
odd coincidence), a grocer in the same city ; Lord 
Thurlow's, a poor country clerg}'man * ; Lord Ken- 
yon's, a gentleman of small estate in Wales; Dun- 
ning's, an attorney at Ashburton ; Sir Vicary Gibbs', 
a surgeon and apothecary at Exeter f; Sir Saiimel 
Romilly's, a jeweller, though of a good refugee family; 
Sir Samuel Shepherd's (as we Kiim from a memoir 
by his son), a goldsmith ; Lord Tenterdcn's, a bnrber 
at Canterbury, described as "a little, erect, primitive* 



* Wb<Mi Thurlow wu Chancellor, ftonie one, wtshing to fltt|«r him, 
ni^gcit^^l ihit be wu (leMieniJod fruui Thurlow, the S«crcUrjr of CraiD* 
well. •' No, lir*" wms lh»' pruff rvply ; " therv wvn: two lliarlowB in our 
routity in thoM Hajtis Thtirltiw the t^crciMy ■ml Thurlow tii« carrier. 
1 «m ile»c«iulpd fmin ibe c*rrier." 

t 'ilie air of thu cii^ ■eeow congcnijil to forvnnc tmlcuta. Sir WiUUv 
FullcU WAS bom in the imranlule nei^bbourbood. 
VOL. I. C C 
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looking man, with a larf^e club pig-tail, going about 
•with the instruments of his business under one arm, 
and attended by his son Charles (the future Chief- 
Justice), a youth as decent, grave, and primitive- 
looking, as himsL'lf.'' Lord Mansfield and Lord 
Erskine were men of family ; but all Lord Mansfield 
got by his noble connections were a few briefs in 
Scotch appeal cases ; and Erskine, just about tlie 
time when he was called to the bar, was heard em- 
phatically thanking God, that, out of his own family, 
he did not know a lord. It would have been more 
to the purpose to thank God that he did know an 
attorney ; but he judged rightly in supposing that his 
noble blood wouhl be of no avail. The reason is 
stated by Sergeant (the late Mr. Justice) Talfourd in 
his " Essay on the Bar.*' After explaining the com- 
position of the class with whom the distribution of 
business rests, and the absolute necessity for those 
rules of etiquette which strangers are apt to ridicule, 
he continues ; — 

" But no rule of etiquette, however strict, and no feelings 
of delicacy, however nice and generous, can prevent a man, 
who ha^ connections among attorneys, frona pi»g8e.Hji»ing agreut 
advantage over hia equals who have nojic. It ia natund thut 
his friends shmdd think highly oF him, and desire to assist 
him; and it would be absurd to expert that he should disap- 
point tltem by refusing their briefs, when conscious of ability 
to do them justice. Hence a youth, born and educated in 
the middle ranks of life, who is nble to struggle to the bar, 
has often a far better chance of speedy success than a gentle- 
man of rank and family. This conaideration may lessen the 
■wonder, so often expressed, at the number of men who have 
arisen to eminence in the law from comparatively humble 
stations. Without industry and talent, they would have done 
little; but, perhaps, with both these they niiglii have done 
less, if their early fame had not been nurtured by those to 
whom their success was a favourite object, and whose zeal 
afforded them at once opportunity and stimulus, which to 
more elevated adventurers are wanting." 
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Lord EIdon*8 father was a general trader at New- 
castle. His principal employment was that of a coal- 
fitfer or coal-factor (the person who conducts the 
sales between the owner and shipper ;) but, according 
to a memorandum kept by the son, his dealings were 
not limited to one commodity : — 

''Malt; coals; shipe; underwriting ships ; grindstones for 
foreign countries; co«l forges on the Tyne, 12, 13, 14, or 
16, two men each, all the year; solo owner of a sugar-house 
in Ncwcutttlo ; owner uf variouB huuses and large gardens; 
liouglit two estates in the county of Durham. Lord Stowcll 
never would sell them after his fathcr*s death, because they 
were bid fathers. At his death, there were few persons in 
Newcastle town of eubstancc equal." 

When we odd that the property left to Lord 
Stowel! alone amounted to 25,000/., the supposed 
marvel is at an end. Lord Eldon had as fair a start 
in point of birth and connexion as nineteen out of 
twenty of his contemporaries. So (with due deference 
to Sir Robert Peel) had the present Lord Chancellor 
(Lyndhurst). We do not say this to detract from 
their merits, but to fix the precise value of (he ex- 
amples they hold up. 

The Scotts received their school education at the 
gratninar school of Newcastle. Lord Colling wood was 
Lord Kldon's class-fellow. '* We were phiced at that 
school," said Lord Ehion, " becjius*? neither his father 
nor mine could afford to place us elsewhere/' They 
lay under no disadvantage on that account, and Lord 
Eldon felt that they did not. He is always eager to 
do justice to the merits of his old master, the Rev, 
Mr. Moises, and tells, witli evident satisfaction, tho 
anwdote of the king (George IIL) expressing his 
surprise how a naval officer could write so excellent 
a despatch as that which cont4uned Collingwood's 
account of the battle of Trafalgar, and suddenly 
adding, ** but I find he was educated by Moises.*' 

c c 3 
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The fo\mdation of the two brothers' fortune \vas laid 
by William (Lord Stowell), who in his sixteenth year 
obtained a scholarship at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxfordj and followed up this first university success 
so effectually, that in 1766, when the father wrote to 
notify an intention of making liis youngest son a 
fitter, he was enabled to reply — "Send Jack up to 
me; I can do better for him here." Jack was ac- 
cordingly matriculated in 1766, being then fifteen, 
and the year following elected to a fellowship. As it 
is not recorded that any competition took place, he 
was probably the only member of the college duly 
qualified as to county. He took his bachelor's degree 
in February 1770. ** An examination fora degree at 
Oxford," he used to say, *' was a farce in my time. 
I Avas examhied in Hebrew and in History." * What 
is the Hebrew for the place of a skull ? ' I replied, 
* Golgotha.' ' Who founded University College ? " 
I stated (though, by the way the point is sometimes 
doubted) * that King Alfred founded it.' * Very 
well, sir,' said the examiner, * you are competent for 
your degree.' " 

We have consequently no means of ascertaining 
how far he became a proficient in the peculiar studies 
of the place ; but, the year following, he won the 
Chancellor's priac for the V)est composition in Englisli 
prose — the subject being, the ** Advantages and Dis- 
advantages of Foreign Travel." It would be unrea- 
sonable to expect any depth of thought on such a 
subject from an untravelled lad, and the essay is never 
wanting in good sense ; but the style is turgid, and 
the clumsy construction of the sentences would lead 
ua to infer that Mr. Moises had taken less pains with 
John Scott than with Collingwood, did we not tear in 
mind how intimately style is connected with clia- 
racter — te stf/le^ c^est fkomme. He who thinks de- 
cidedly, will write clearly, if not forcibly ; he who 
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has made up his mind what he is going to say, can 
say it ; and the difference between Lord Eldon'a and 
Lord Collingwood'a mode of writing, is neither more 
nor less than that which existed to the last between 
the energetic Seaman and thehesitatin;^ Judge. Lord 
Eldon's style did not improve materially in after life» 
It ceased to be turgid, but it never ceased to be con- 
fused and ungrammaticah He might have said of 
grammar what the roue Due de Richelieu said of 
spelling — "We quarrelled at the outset of life, and 
never made up our differences." 

ilr. Twiss, a man of taste, with probably the Micro- 
cosm in his recollection, hurries over the subject of 
the essay, pausing neither for extracts nor commen- 
dations, but contents himself with recording the de- 
light with which it was received at Newcastle. 

Jt is worthy of note that, five or six years later, the 
same prize was won by another great lawyer, Lord 
Tenterden, the subji»ct being " The Use and Abuse of 
Satire." His essay is remarkable for neatness, cor- 
rectness, and precision, the very qualities by which 
he was distinguished in the courts. A still more 
successful Oxford prize-man was Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge, who won three prizes (including the prize in 
question) in one year, Cambridge, however, has 
always been the favourite University for embryo 
lawyers, from u notion that the mathematics are 
better adapted than classics to prepare the mind for 
forensic reasoning; and on running over the list of 
wranglers and medallists, we cease to wonder that 
this notion has gained ground. On that list wc. find, 
among many other less known names, those of Law (the 
first Lord Ellenborough), Copley, Tindal, Littledale, 
Shadwell, Hickersteth, Pollock, Parke, Alderson, 
Maule, Sec, On the other hand, an equal or greater 
number of eminent judges and advocates never re- 
ceived the benefit of au Oxford or Cambridge educa- 

c c 3 
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tion, or made no effort at distirjction there. Hard- 
wicke, Kenyon, Tlinrlow, Danning, Erskine, Scarlett, 
Giflard, Shepherd, Romilly, FoUett, with ahnost all 
the undisputed leaders of the profession in England 
at the present moment, belong to one or the other 
of these two categories. It is, therefore, quite im- 
possible to deduce any general rule from the ex- 
amples ; and those who hxy mucli stress on college 
honours as nn earnest of future eminence, as well as 
those who make light of them as an indication, are 
equally at fault. 

Neither at school or college was Lord Eldon one 
of those demure boys who (as Falstaff says) never 
come to any proof. He was always fond of a frolic, 
and used to relate, with great glee, how he aided in 
cutting down a tree in All-Saints' churchyard, and 
how often he poached on Lord Abingdon's preservcs. 
He had also no particular liking for work. " I have 
now (he said late in life) a letter in which Lord 
Thurlow promised me a commissionership of bank- 
ruptcy, when it would have been most valuable to me 
in point of income ; he never gave it me, and he 
always said it was a favour to me to withhold it. 
What he meant was, that he had learnt (a clear 
truth) that I was by nature very indolent, and it 
was only want that could make me very industrious." 

Some have carried the doctrine still further. 
** Spend your own fortune, marry, and spend your 
■wife's, and then you will have some chance of suc- 
ceeding in the law.'* Kenyon (to whom, as well as 
Thurlow, this advice has been attributed) and Dun- 
ning might be cited as practical examples of tlio 
stimulating effects of poverty. They used generally 
(according to Steevens) *' to dine together, in vaca- 
tion time, at a small eating-house near Chancery 
Lane, where their meal was supplied to them at the 
charge of sevenpence-halfpenny a-head,'* llorne 
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Tooke, who frequently made a third, added, in telling 
this to Steevens — "Dunning and myself were gene- 
rous, for we gave the girl who waited on us a penny 
a-piece; but Kenyon, who always knew the value of 
money, rewarded her with a halfpenny, and some- 
times with a promise." Erskine often spoke of his 
wife and children twitching at his gown, and con- 
straining him to exertion. Still, one of the last pro- 
fessions we should recommend to a young man with- 
out fortune or connexion, is the law. 

Assuming (what, in the present state of the profes- 
sion, is far from clear) that industry and talent will 
eventually ensure success, considerable expenses must 
be incurred at the outset, and many years may elapse 
before a remunerating income can be calculated on. 
How is the future attorney-general or judge to keep 
himself during the intervening period without diverg- 
ing from the course ? The utmost that can be ex- 
l>ected is, that he will not imitate the example of a 
late leader, who used fairly to admit that he had 
been guilty of sundry breaches of etiquette at start- 
ing; but excused himself by saying that he left off 
all improper practices the moment he cotild afford to 
do without titem. The late Lord Abinger was so 
strongly impivssed with the conviction, that indejwn- 
dence in point of circumstances was requisite, as well 
to give the candidate a fair chance as to keep up the 
respectability of the calling, that ut one time he had 
aerious thoughts of proposing a property qualification 
for barristers* In his opinion, 40U/. a-year was the 
smallest incotne on which a l>arrister should bi?gin. 
He himself had been a gentleman commoner at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and when he joint*d the Northern 
Circtiit, was already in the poMession of a handsome 
income; but this never lewened his interest in his 
profession, though it enabled him to follow it on 
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tion for a young man of any force of character is, to 
be sure of a small independence, but to have fortune, 
position, and the hixuries of life to struggle for. 

As for the self-accusation of indolence, it is not at 
all unusual to find an extraordinary capacity for 
mental labour combined with an extreme reluctance 
to undertake it. Dr. Johnson seldom put pen to 
paper except to get money when he wanted it. He 
complained tliat the setting his mind in motion was 
always attended with pain, though wlien it was 
thoroughly warmed and in full play, the excitement 
was pleasurable. Perhaps Lord Eldon Ml the same; 
or, to take a more obvious solution, perliaps Lord 
Tiiurlow got up the charge as the best excuse for his 
own breach of promise ; and Lord Eldon assented to 
it, without reflecting that all of us are by nature 
indolentj if this means that we are fretjuently disin- 
clined to work. 

Be this as it may, he took care to provide liimself 
with tlic stimulant uf necessity. In November 1772, 
being then twenty-one years and a few months old, 
he ran away with Miss Surtces, a beautiful girl of 
eighteen, and married her. Neither of them had a 
six]>ence independent of their parents ; and the mar- 
riage was equally displeasing to the friends and 
faniily of each. " Jack Scott has run off with Bessy 
Surtees,'* exclaimed Mr. Moises; **and the poor lad 
is undone ! '* He spoke the opinion of Newcastle. 
At Oxford, Lord Stowell observed to a friend — "I 
suppose you liave heard of this very foolish act of my 
very foolish brotlier?" The friend expressed a hope 
that it might turn out better than was anticipated. 
"Never, sir; he is completely ruined; nor can any 
thing now save him from beggary/' He was obliged to 
relinquish his fellowship; but a vear of srrace remained 



year 



during which he had the option of accepting any 
colleo-e livino: that miirht come to his turn. During 
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this year he began the study of the law, with the view 
(to use his own words) ol" having two strings to his 
bow. But the church ** was his tirst mistress ; " and 
it was not until all chance of a college living 
was at an end, that he decided " to pursue a pro- 
fession which had much less of his affection and 
respect." 

It is a curious coincidence, that the two greatest 
Chancery lawj'ers of their day should both have been 
forced into the profession by incidental circumstances. 
Romilly says, that what principally influenced his de- 
cision was, the being thus enabled to leave his small 
fortune in his father's hands, instead of buying a 
sworn clerk's seat with it. *' At a later period of my 
life, after a success at the bar which my wildest and 
most sanguine dreams had never painted to me — 
when I was gaining an income of 8000/. or 9000/. a- 
year — I have often reflected how all that prosperity 
had arisen out of the {>ecuniury difliculcies and con* 
fincil circumstances of ray father," 

Wedderburn (Lord Loughborough) began as an 
advocate at the Scotch Bar. In the course of an al- 
tercation with the Lord President, he was provoked to 
tell his Lordship that he had said as a judge what he 
could not justify as a gentleman. Being ordered to 
make an apology, he refused, and left the Scotch 
for the English bar. What evcrj" one thought his 
ruin, turned out the best thing that could happen to 
him. 

**T1ierc'a a divinitT that ihApei our endc, 
Roo^h brw ttiuui bow we niftj." 

Lord Tenterden's early destination was changed 
by a disapiKJintment. When he and Mr. Justice 
Richards were going the Home Circuit, they visited 
the cathedral at Canterbury together. Uichords 
commended the voice of a singing man in the choir. 
" Ah," said Lord Tenderden, " that is the only man 
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I ever envied ! When at school in this town, vre 
were candidates for a chorister's place, and he ob- 
tained it." 

It is now well kno\\Ti that the Duke of Wellington, 
when a subaltern, was anxioua to retire from the 
army, and actually applied to Lord Camden (then 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland) for a commissionership 
of customs! It is not always true, then, that men 
destined to play conspicuous parts in the world, liave 
a consciousness of their coming greatness, or patience 
to "bide their time." Their hopes grow, as their 
capacity expands, with circumstances ; honours on 
honours arise, like Alps on Alps; in ascending one 
they catch a glimpse of another, till the last and 
highest, which was veiled in mist when they- started, 
stands out in bold relief against the sky. Lord. 
Eldon certainly had none of those vague pre- 
sentiments or proud aspirings which made Nelson, 
when a ca[>tain, exclaim that, some time or other, he 
would have a gazette to himself. He had little if 
any imagination ; the poetry of his life l)cgan and 
ended with *' Bessy." During many months after 
his success was considered certain by his friends, he 
meditated settling down as a provincial barrister in 
Newcastle; and a comfortable house in the High 
Street whs his castle in air. 

Immediately after the marriage, he writes thus to 
a friend: — *^I have now, Reay, bid adieu to all 
ambitious projects, because my ambition is gratified. 
Though a husband, I am still so much of a lover 
as to think the world well lost while I retain the 
affections of one woman, the esteem of a few friends, 
and the good wishes of Reay." This was something 
more than a mere honeymoon sentiment. A love- 
match may he either a very silly and selfish action, 
or a very wise end disinterested one; — the sugges- 
tion of a passing fancy, or the result of reflection and 
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self-knowledge. Lord Eldon tells us, that he had 
literally no alternative but to act as he did, or live 
in the hourly apprehension of seeing the only woman 
who could make him happy forced into a union with 
another; and as he never repented of his choice, 
or shrank from the labour or repined at the priva- 
tions it entailed upon him, it would be doing him a 
great injustice to regard his marriage as a mere 
youthful indiscretion, and the beneficial results as 
accidents. 

The circumstances of the young couple were 
slender, but not embarrassed. Besides the interest 
of 30(tO/., at live per cent, settled upon them, he had 
im allowance from his father, and occasional aid from 
other quarters. Still he had to dei>cnd upon his o\vn 
exertions for evcrj^tliing beyond bare necessaries ; and 
the consciousness of this drove him into the error, 
common to men of energetic character, of overtasking 
both his bodily and mental powers to a degree which 
nearly prove<l fatal to all his hopes and projects, and 
partially counteracted the very object he had in view. 
He became so alanningly ill, that when he and a 
travelling companion stopped, late at night, at 
Birmingham, on their way from Newcastle, in 1774, 
the cook at the Hen and Chickens insisted on dressing 
something hot for them, Miying she was sure they 
would neither of them live to see her again. A 
medical friend remonstrated. " It is no matter," was 
the answer; "1 must either do as I am now doing, 
or starve." We do not see the necessity. A student 
•will IcAm more in two or three years by judiciously 
husbanding his strength, than by exhauHting it at 
starting. But this is a truth which no one will con- 
descend to take at set^ond hand ; and the roiiser|ucno8 
is, that our seats of learning are strewed with tb« 
M'recks of broken constitutions. I^ord Kldon had a 
narrow esca{)c. The year after his C4ill to the bar, he 
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was obliged to consult Dr. Ilebertlen, who sent liiin 
to Butlij with an intimation that he must prepare for 
tlie worst, unless the waters brought on a iit of the 
gout within a month. The gout appeared within the 
allotted period, and he was saved. 

It is stated by Mr. Townsend, and repeated by 
Mr. Twlas, that he was in the habit of rising at five 
in the morning, and studying at night with a wet 
towel round his head; not (like Porson) to allay 
fever, but to prevent drowsiness. No wonder that 
his spirits lost their elasticity. In 1775 he apologises 
for not writing to his brother Henry, because he 
foresaw " that a gloomy strain of melancholy would 
sully every page of the sheet." 

Perhaps no two men, — certainly no two men above 
the common level, ever acquired their knowletlge in 
the same order, or fixed it by the sfmie metiiod in the 
memory. One reads a book carefully through ; an- 
other dips into it at random, reads enough to seize 
the leading idea, or (as Boswell says of Johnson) digs 
out the heart of it, and throws it by. One likes to 
begin with the simplest rules or elements, and clear 
away each difficulty as he goes on ; another prefers 
plunging into a mass of heterogeneous matter, for the 
pleasure of seeing new lights constantly breaking 
upon him, and in the firm confidence of eventually 
emerging somewhere, and of being amply rewarded 
for his adventurous exertions in the end. Any mode 
of study may be good with relation to the individual, 
and none are tit for universal adoption. Still it is 
always curious, and sometimes useful, to know how 
raen of Lord Eldon's caliWe set to work. 

We are not informed what law-book he read first; 
but he was clearly for strong meat. Lawyers brouglit 
up on Blackstone and " less elegant compilers," were 
(in his opinion) like dogs bred in the parlour, unfit 
for the rough service of the field ; and we strongly 
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ispect that he took the bull by the horns, and 
grappled with Coke upon Littleton at once. Such a 
feat is not impossible, since Dr. Purr read through 
" Feame's Contingent Remainders," as a mental 
exercise, and expressed himself much pleased mth the 
closeness of the logic. Still, in reading Coke, (a 
much touglier job than Fearne,) the sage's own 
warning must have been kept in mind : *' And albeit, 
the reader shall not at any one day, do what he can, 
reach to the meaning of our author, or of our com- 
mentaries ; yet let him noway discourage himself, but 
proceed ; for on some other day, in some other place, 
that doubt will be cleared.*' In 1807, Lord Eldon 
tells Mr- Farrer to read Coke upon Littleton again 
and again. " If it will be toil and labour to you, and 
it will be BO, think as 1 do when I am climbing up to 
Swyer or to Westhill, (high grounds at Enconibe,) 
that the world will be all before you when the toil is 
over: for so the law worM will be, if you make your- 
self complete master of that book. 1 read Coke on 
Litllcton through, when I was the other day out of 
office, and when I was a student I abridged it." In 
fact, his Coke, Coke, Coke, was like the action^ action^ 
aciion of Demosthenes. One day, wlien his brother 
asked him to meet Dr. Johnson at dinner, the ansAver 
wa«, " I dine with Coke to-day/' The late Lord Abinger, 
a greater advocate, though a far inferior judge, drew 
up a list of books for a law student, at the head of 
whiclj standi " Cicero de OJiciisy once, twice, thrices, 
once every year ;" — a curious contrast, and a striking 
illustration of the inevitable want of agreement on 
this subject. 

Still scorning the aid of treatises, Lord i'.ldon ap- 
pears to have next thrown himself with his whole 
remaining strength upon the Chancery Reports. Mr. 
ToAATisend says he acquircni such an intimate ac- 
quaintance with most of them, that he could tell not 
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merely the very page in which cacli of the cases was 
to be found, but state ofF-hand the precise points in 
which they agreed or differed. 

It is considered an essential part of legal educa- 
tion in England, for those wlio intend to practise 
in the common-law courts, to pass a year at least in 
the chambers of a special pleader, where the various 
written proceedings in a cause (the declaration or 
complaint, the plea, the repliaition, &c.) are prepared. 
A year in the chainliers of an equity draftsman, to 
learn the mode of drawing bills and answers, is 
thought equally indispensable for Chancery barris- 
ters. But the prescriptive fee is one Imndred guineas 
jwr annum ; and Lord Eldon gallantly made up his 
mind to dispense with this description of noviciate 
altogether. *' IIow then," asked Mr. Farrer, *' did 
you acquire your knowledge of pleading ?'' " Why," 
answered Lord Eldon, ** I copied everything I could 
lay my hands upon." He compIleJ two large v^olumes 
of precedents, but lent them to a friend, and could 
not recollect to whom. In allusion to such borrowera, 
he observed, that " thougli backward in accoiintinjy 
they seemed to be practised in bookkeeping.'^^ 

lie was so fortunate as to meet with a conveyancer, 
"who, out of regard for his fatnily and respect for his 
talents, offered to give him the run of his chambers 
without a fee. The gentleman in question was Mr. 
Duane, a Roman Catholic, who did all the great con-' 
vcyancing of Newcastle and the neighbourhood. Lord 
Eldon was particularly anxious to be with him, in the 
hope of profiting by the connexion when he settled in 
the north, to which he was eagerly looking fonvard. 
He remained only six months in Mr. I)uane*s chain- 
bei's, being unwilling to incur too great an extent of 
obligation. 

" Every man,'' says Gibbon^ " who rises above the 
common level, receives two educations — the first from 
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instructors ; the second, the most personal and 
important, from lilmself." Almost all Lord Ehlon's 
k'giil education was from himself, without even the 
ordinary helps, which he disdainfully flung from him ; 
and of no one could it be more truly predicated, that 
he was not ** rocked and dandled " into a lawyer. 

The time was now approaching when the efficacy 
of this peculiar mode of training was to be tried, lie 
was called to the bar in February 1776. Mr. Ben- 
tham, in his " Indications of Lord Eldon," with some- 
what less than his wonted scrupulosity, asserts, that 
*' Mr. Scott waited the exact number of years it cost 
to take Troy, and had formed his determination to 
pine no longer, when Providence sent an angel in the 
shape of a Mr. Barker, with the papers of a fat suit 
and a retaining fee." Mr. Scott did not wait more 
than five years, and was in the full tide of prosperity 
before the tenth. The first year was not productive. 
It was agreed between him and his wife, that what- 
ever he got during the first eleven months should be 
his, and whatever he got in the twelfth month should 
1k2 hers. " What a stingy dog I must have been to 
have made such a bargain ! I would not have done 
so afterwards. But, liowever, so it was; that was 
our agreement; and how do you think it turned 
out ? In the twelfth month, I received half a guinea; 
eighteenpence went for fees, and Bessy got nine shil- 
lings: in the other eleven months I got not one shil- 
ling." 

During the second year, the Duke of Xorthuml)er- 
land, who had been quartered at Newcastle, and was 
acquainted with his father-in-law, caused him to bo 
retained in a case before the House of Lonls. " I 
consider the fee," said Scott, "only as a handsome 
way of giving me twenty guineas a-day for walking 
down to the House of Lords," He had also a general 
retainer for the corporation of Newcastle, and picked 
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up a brief or two on circuit. Still tliese were smnll 
gains, and, weakened as he was by sickness, he occa- 
sionally lost heart. " Business " (writes the elder 
brother, William^ to the second, Henry) "is very 
dull with poor Jack — very dull indeed; and of con- 
sequence he is not very lively. I heartily wish that 
business may brisken a little, or he will be heartily 
sick of his profession. I do all I can to keep up his 
spirits, but he is very gloomy." A whim or fancy — - 
for we cannot believe it to be more — induced him to 
change his line. Upon Mr. Farrer asking him, whe- 
ther the Court of Chancery had been his object when 
he was called to the bar, he replied — " Certainly not. 
I first took my seat in the King's Bench ; but I soon 
perceived, or thought I perceived, a preference in 
Lord Mansfield for young lawyers who had been bred 
at Westminster Scliool and Christ Church ; and as I 
had belonged to neither, I thought T should not have 
a fair chance, and therefore I crossed over to the other 
side of t!ie Hall. Lord Mansfield, 1 do believe, was 
not conscious of the bias ; he was a good man»" Lord 
Eldon could have had no opportunity of testing this 
bias by his own individual experience ; and we sus- 
pect it existed only in a mind rendered morbidly 
apprehensive by bodily suffering and disappointment. 
The cliange was fortunate ; for many years might have 
elapsed before the stores of real projjerty lore, which 
formed the bulk of his legal knowledge, could have 
been brought into play in the courts of common 
law. As things turned out, a speedy opportunity was 
afforded. Early in the third year occurred the case 
of Ackroyd v. Smithson, which laid the foundation of 
his fame. 



" ' Might I nsk yoiu Lord Eldon,' said Mr. Farrer, 'whe- 
ther Ackroyd v. Smilhson was not the first cause iu which 
you distinguished yourself?' 

** ' Did I ever tell you the history of that case ? Come, 
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liclp yourself to a glass of Newcastle port, and give me a 
little. You must know/ he went on, * that the teatalor in 
that cause had directed bis real estates to bo sold, and, after 
paying his debts and funeral and testamentary expenses, the 
rcbidue of the money to be divided into fifteen {>arts, which 
he gave to fifteen persons whom he named in his will. Que 
of these persons died in the te&tator^s lifetime. A bill was 
filed by the next of kin, claiming, amongst other things, the 
lapsed share. A brief was given me to consent for the heir- 
at-law, upon the hearing of the cause. I had nothing then 
to do, but to pore over this brief. I went through all the 
cnsca in the books, and satisfied myself that the lapsed share 
was to be considered as real estate, and belonged to my client 
(the heir-at-law). The cause came on at the Rolls, before 
Sir Thomas Sewell. I told the solicitor who sent me the 
brief, that I should consent for the heir-at-law so far as re- 
garded the due execution of the will, but that I must support 
the title of the heir to the one-fifteenth which had lapsed. 
Accordingly, I did argue it, and went through all the autho- 
rities. When Sir Thomas Scwell went out of court, he 
acked the register who that young man was ? The register 
told him it was Mr. Scott. " He has argued very well," said 
^Sir Thomas Scwell, '* but I cannot agree with him." This the 
register told me. He decided against my client. 

*' * You see the lucky thing was, there being two other 
parties, and the diaiappointcd one not being content, there 
was an ap|>cal to Ivord Thtirlow, In the meanwhile, they 
had written to Air. Johnstone, recorder of York, guardian to 
the young heir-at-law, and a clever man, hut hit* nn^wer wns 
— •* Do not send good money after bnd ; let Mr. .Scott have 
a guinea to give consent, and if he will argue, why. let him 
do so, but give him no more." So I went into court, and 
when Lord Thurlow a^ked who wa* to ap|)ear for the hcir- 
at- law, I ro#G and said modestly, that I wns ; and as 1 could 
not hut think (with much deference to the Master of the 
Kolls, for I might bo wrong) tliat my client had the right to 
the pro|)erty, if his lordship would give me leave I would 
argue it. It was rather arduous for me to rite against all the 
eminent counsel. Well, Thuriow took thrc« days to oonsideTi 
and then delivered his judgment in aocordaaoo with my 
speech ; and that speech is in print, and bos dcdded all 
similar questions ever since.*" 
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As he left the hall, a respectable solicitor, named 
Foster, came up to him, touched him on the shoulder, 
and said, "Young man, yuur bread and butter is cut 
for life." He did not think so, or languished for his 
native town ; fur when, precisely one year afterwards, 
the recordership of Newcastle was offered to him, he 
accepted it, and caused a house to be taken for hita 
there. Then occurred one of these anomalous inci- 
dents which can only be referred to luck : — 

" ' I did not go to the circuit one year, Mary/ said Lord 
ElJon to Mrs. Foster, * because I could not afford it ; I had 
borrowed oF my brother for several circuits without getting 
adequate remuueration, and I had determined to quit London, 
because I could not afford to stay in it. You know a house 
was tfikcn for me at Ncwcuatle. Well I one morning about 
pix o'clock/ (px'obably on the I4th of March, 1781, tlie com- 
mittee having been struck on the 13th), ' Mr. (afterwards 
Lord) Curzon, and four or five gentlemen, came to my door 
liud woke me; and when I enquired what they wanted, they 
stated that the Clitheroe election case was to come on that 
morning at ten o'clock, before a comEiiittee of the House of 
Cominous; (bat Mr. Cooper had written to say he waa 
detained at Oxford by illness, and could not arrive to lead 
the cause; and that Mr. Hardiuge, the next counsel, refused 
to do 80, because he was not prepared. " Well, gentlemen,** 
said I, " what do you expect me to do, flmt you are here ? " 
They answered, " they did not know what to expect or to do, 
for the cause must come on at ten o'clock, and they were] 
totally unprepared, and had been recommended to mo as a 
young and promising counsel." I answered — -"I will tell 
you what I can do ; I can undertake to make a dry state- 
ment of facts, if thiit will content you, gentlemen ; but more 
I cannot do, for I have no time to make myself acquainted 
with the law." They said tliat must do; so I begged they 
would go down stairs, and let me get up as fast as I could. 
Well, I did state the facti*, and the cause went on for tiflecn 
days. It found me poor enough, but I began to be rich 
before it was done j they left me fifty guineas at the begin- 
ning, then there were ten guineas every day, and five guineas 
eve^y evening for a eomfullatioo — more money than I could 
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count- But, better still, the length of the cause gave me 
time to make myself thoroughJj acquainted wilb the law.* '* 

According to a scheme for adapting the division of 
labour to the stage, described by the late Charles 
Matthews, one actor was to do the action and another 
to speak the speeches. Hardly less absurd is the 
practice of one counsel attending to the evidence, and 
another hurrying in at the end to reply. Yet it ex- 
isted in Lord Eldon's time as it exists still. At the 
end of a fifteen days' enquiry, Mr. Hardinge pre- 
sented himself. 

"'I saw the members of the committee put their heads 
together, and then one of them said, " Mr. Hardinge, Mr. 
Scott opened the ca.<c, and has attended it throughout, and 
the committee think, that, if he likes to reply, he ought to do 
so. Mr. Scott, would you like to reply ? " I answered, " that 
I would do my best," I began my speech with a very bad 
joke. You mudt know that the leading counsel on the other 
Mc, Douglas, aAerwards Lord Glonbcrvie, had made one of 
the lohgeH speechc*) ever known before a committee, and had 
argued that the borough of Clitheroe was not a borough by 
prescription, for it had ita origin within the memory of man. 
I bcgnn by saying, " I will prove to the committee, by the 
best evidence, that the borough of Clitheroe is a borough by 
prescription ; and that it had its origin before the memory of 
man. My learned friend will admit the commencement of 
litis borough was before the commencement of his speech ; 
but the commencement of his speech U beyond the memory 
of man ; thcrefurc, tlie borough of Clitheroe must have 
commenced before the memory of man.** We were l»enten in 
the comn»ittce by »me vole. After thU speech, Mansfiild, 
at*terwiinis Sir Jamei* Mansfield, came up to me in West- 
minster Hull, and said he heard I was going in leave London^ 
but tttronsrly advidcil me to remain. I told him that I c«>uld 
not; that I had taken a bouse in Newcaatle; that I hud an 
increasing family ; in short, that 1 waa compelled to quit 
London. Wilson afterwards r^unc to me« and preased me in 
the same manner to remain in London, adding, what was very 
kind, that he would ensure me 400/. the next year, I gave 
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I»irn tbe same answer as I had given ^lanafieM. However, T 
did romain in Londnn, and lived to make Mansfield Chief- 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and Wilson a Puisne Judge-' " 

Until very recently, it was customary for Chancery 
barristers logo circuit and attend sessions — in short, 
to beat up for practice in all rjuartcrs. Lord Eldon 
docs not appear to have attended any sessions ; but, 
except during one year, when funds were wanting, he 
regularly went the Northern Circuitj and, at two 
assize towns in succession was brought forward by the 
opportune absence of a leader, and a joke. Case the 
first is thus related by Mr, Twiss : — . 

" The plaintiff was a Mrs. Fermor, who sought damages 
ftgainat the defendant, an elderly maiden lady, named San- 
Ptcrn, for an assault committed at a vvliiat-tablc. Mr. Scott 
was junior counsel for the plaintiff, and when the cause was 
called on, his leader was absent in the Crown court, conduct- 
ing a government prosecution. Mr. Scott requested tliat the 
(iauae might be postponed till his leader ehould be at liberty; 
but the judge refusing, there was no help, and Mr. Scott 
addressed the jury for Mrs. Fermor, and called his witnesses. 
It was proved that at the whist-table some angry words 
arose between the ladiesj which at length kindled to such 
heat, that Miss Sanstern was impelled to throw her cards at 
the head of Mrs. Fermor, who (probably in dodging to avoid 
these missiles) fell or slipped from her eliair to tlic ground. 
Upon this evidence, the defendant's counsel objected that the 
case had not been proved as alleged; for that the decluratioQ 
stated the defendant to have committed the assault with 
her hand, whereas the evidence proved it to have been 
committed with the cards. Mr. Scott, however, contended, 
that the facta were substantially proved according to the 
averment in the declaration, of an assault committed with the 
hand — for that, in the common parlance of the card- table, the 
linnd means the hand of cards ; and thus that Migs Sanstcrn, 
having thrown her cards into Mrs. Fermor's face, had clearly 
as.-*aulted Mrs. Fermor with her hand. The court laughed — 
the jury, much diverted, found the plaintiff's allegations 
sufficiently proved — and the young counsel had the frolic and 
fame of a verdict in his favour." 
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He told Mr. Spence, the queen's counsel, that he 
was first brought into notice on the Northern Circuit 
by breaking the Ten Commandments : — 

" * V\\ tell you how it was. I woa counsel in n cause, the 
fate of which depended on our being able to make out who 
was the founder of an ancient chapel in the neighbourhood, 
I went to view it. There was nothing to be obeervcd which 
gare any indication of its date or history. However, I 
observed that the Ten Commandments were written on some 
old plaster, which, from its [)Oi>ition, I conjectured might 
cover an arch. Acting on tliis, I bribed the clerk with five 
shillings to allow me to chip away part of the pln^iter ; and 
after two or tliree attempts, I found the keystone of an arch, 
on which were engraved the arms of an ancestor of one of 
the parties. Tliis cvi<lcnco decided the cause, and I ever 
afterwards had reason to remember, with some satisfaction, 
my having on that occasion broken the Ten Comniaitdmcnts.' ** 

His first success at Durham was in Adair v. 
Swiubuniey involving a question of great importance 
to coal-owners. All the leaders of the circuit were 
retained ; but it was arranged in consultation tliat 
Scott should lead the cause, partly because he had 
been employed in some preliminary proceedings — 
partly because he had been bred in a coal country — 
and partly (we cannot help susjwcting) because they 
were apprehensive of the result. \\'hen the defend- 
ant's case closed, the judge expressed a decided opinion 
against Scott's client. 

'" Said Mr. Justice Duller, *' You have not a leg to stand 
upon.'* Now this was very awkward — a young man — and 
the Judge speaking so decidedly. However, I said, '* My 
lord, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred I would sit down 
upon hearing the Judge so express himself; hut e<i pcrsunded 
am 1 that I have the right on my side, that 1 must entreat your 
lordship to allow me to reply ; and I nuist alxo express my 
expectation of gaining a verdict.** Well, 1 did reply ; auti 
the jury — it was a e»pccial jury — Charles Brandling was 
foreman — rctiredi and after consulting nix or eight hours, 
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they returned, and actually gave the verdict in my favour. 
When I went (o the ball that evening, I was received with 
open arms by every one. Oh, my fame was established ! 
I reiilly think that I might have married half the pretty girU 
in the room that night. Never was man so courted. It 
certainly was very fluttering to be so received ; but yet it 
wan painful, too, to mark the contrast from the year before. 
It certainly was not my fault that I had no cause to plead the 
year before,* " 

In about eight years from his call to the bar, Lord 
Eldon was in the high-road to its highest honours. 

We have minutely detailed his progress at the most 
critical periods, with a view to a few observations we 
have to offer regarding the difficulties and chances of 
the profession ; but before venturing on tliem, it may 
be as well to strengthen our conclusions by a parallel 
— to see how many of his great predecessors and 
contemporaries adopted the same method of study, or 
got on in the same manner. 

Somers flourished a little before the period when 
legal honours ceased to depend principally upon 
intrigue and faction. He had made himself useful to 
his party by some well-written pamphlets, and the 
young Earl (afterwards Duke) of Shrewsbury was his 
flist friend; still, when he was proposed as junior 
counsel for the Seven Bishops, they objected to him 
as too young (be was then ttiirty-seven) and too little 
known. Serjeant Pollexfen insisted on their retain- 
ing him, and his speech for the defence laid the 
foundation of his fame. 

Lord Hardwicke, the son of an attorney, and bred 
up in an attorney's office, was fortunate enough to 
obtain tlie patronage of Lord Macclesfield, and that 
noble and learned but most unscrupulous personage 
forced him at once into the front rank of the pro- 
fession. He was only twenty-nine years of age, and 
five years' standing at the bar, when he was called 
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up from Ins ^r^f circuit to be made Solicitor-General. 
Having had little or no leading business, it was con- 
fidently expected that he would break down ; but his 
talents and knowledge proved fully equal to the ex- 
traordinary call made upon thein. 

Thurlow dashed into practice with the same sud- 
denness, and was indebted for his first lift to patron- 
age ; though he certainly did not obtain it by the 
cjunlity for which Lonl Ilardwicke was famous^ 
bowing, smiling urbanity- His favourite haunt was 
Nando*8 coffee-house, near the Temple, where a large 
attendance of professional loungers was attracted by 
the fame of the punch and the charms of the landlady, 
which, the small wits said, wore duly admired by and 
at the bar. One evening the Douglas case was the 
topic of discussion, and some gentlemen engaged in 
it were regretting the want of a competent person to 
digest a mass of documentary evidence. Thurlow 
being present, one of them, half in earnest, suggested 
him, and it was agreed to give him the job. A !)rief 
was delivered with the papers; but the cause did not 
come on for more than eight years afterwards, and it 
was a purely collateral incident to which he was 
indebted for his rise. This employment brought him 
acquainted with the famous Duchess of Queensberry, 
the friend of Pope, Gay, and Swift, and an excellent 
judge of talent. She saw at once the value of a man 
like Thurlow, and recommended Lord Bute to secure 
him by a silk gown. He was made king's counsel 
in 1761, rather less than seven years after his call to 
the bar. He ran greiiter risks than Lord Hardwicke, 
because his business had been hitherto next to 
nothing : but he had far more of the vis vunda and 
the unhesitating self-confidence which enables an 
untried man to beat doAvn obstacles. 

Dunning got nothing for some years after his call 
to the bar, which was about 1756. " He travelled 
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the Western Circuit," (says the historian of Devon- 
shircj Mr. Polwhelc,) "but had not a single brief; 
and had Lavater bGen at Exeter in the year 1759, he 
must have sent Counsellor Dunning to the hospital 
of idiots, Not a feature marked him for tlie son of 
^visdom." He was, notwithstanding, recoinnicuded 
by llr. Ilussey, a King's Counsel, to the Chairman 
of the East India Company, who was looking out for 
some one to draw up an answer to a memorial de- 
livered by the Dutch government. The manner in 
which Dunning performed this piece of service gained 
him some useful connections, and an opportune lit of 
the gout, which disabled one of the leaders of the 
Western Circuit, did still more for him. The leader 
in question handed over his briefs to Dunning, who 
made the most of the opportunity. His crowning 
triumph was his argument against the legality of 
General Warrants delivered in 1765. He was in- 
debted for his brief in this fiimous case to Wilkes, 
whose acquaintance he had formed at Nando's, the 
Grecian, and other coffee-houses about the Temple, 
which, seventy years ago, were still the resort of men 
of wit and pleasure- 

Kenyon rose slowly and fairly through the general 
impression entertained at the bar of the extent of his 
legal knowledge; but this impression was nearly 
twelve years in reaching tlie brief-bestowing branch 
of the profession. Pie was brought into notice by 
Thurlow, to Avhom he acted as what is technically 
termed "Devilj" that is, looked out cases, prepared 
pleadings, and drew up opinions for him. 

Lord Camden (a judge's son, Etonian, and Cantab) 
went the Western Circuit for ten or twelve years 
witliout success, and at length resolved on trying one 
circuit more and then retiring upon his fellowship. 
His friend Henley (Lord Northington) hearing of 
this determination, managed to get him retained as 
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Ills own junior in a cause of some importance, and 
then absented himself on the plea of illness. Lord 
Camden won the cause and prospered. 

Lord Mansfield came to the bar with a high repu- 
tation, but it was rather for literary taste, accom- 
plishment, and eloquence, than law. He "drank 
chanipagnc with the wits," as we learn from Prior; 
and Mr. HalUday relates, that one morning Mr. Mur- 
ray was surprised by a gentleman of Lincohrs Inn, 
who took the liberty of entering his room without 
the ceremonious introduction of a servant, in the sin- 
gular act of practising the graces of a speech at a 
glass, while Pope sat by in the character of a friendly 
spectator. It is from a couplet of Poi>e*s we learu 
bow he first became known in the profession — 

** Graced u thou art with all the power of wonU. 
So knowD, so boDuur'd, io Um Huum orLur^.** 

A piece of bathos thus parodied by Cibber — 

" Pcntuocion tip» his tongue whene'er he talka, 
And bv hu chamber* in the King's Bench walks.** 

He is reported to have said, that he never knew 
the difference between no professional income and 
three thousand a-year; and the case of Cibber and 
Sloper is specified as his starting-point. The tradition 
goes, that Sergeant Eyre being seized with a fit (the 
god who cuts the knot always comes in this question- 
able shape), the conduct of the defence devolved on 
Murray, who after a short adjournment, granted by 
the favour of Chief-Justice Lee, made so excellent a 
speech, that clients rushed to him in crowds. The 
case was admintbly adapted to his abilities, being an 
action of m/n. con. brought by a conniving husband 
against a weak young man of fortune. But the story 

apocryphal at best. There is no mention of the 
Sergeant's illness in the printed accounts of the trial. 
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On the contrary, a long speech by him is duly re- 
ported; and it appears that Murray was the fourth 
counsel in the cause. He certainly made a speech, 
and probably spoke well; hut we disbelieve the tra- 
dition which makes him the hero of the day. Gibber 
V. Sloper VISA tried in December 1738; Pope's Hues 
were published in 1737. How could a man "so 
known, so honoured" for his eloquence, be raised 
from obscurity by a speech ? It was a stepping- 
stone, not the keystone. 

When Lord Loughborough first came to London, 
lie was a constant attendant at the green room, and 
associated with Jlacklin, Foote, and Sheridan (the 
father of Richard Brinsley), who assisted him to 
soften down his Scotch accent. But tiic main chance 
was not neglected. It is stated in Boswell's Johnson, 
that he solicited Strahan the printer, a countryman, 
to get him employed in city causes; and his brother- 
in-law, Sir Harry Erskine, procured him the patron- 
age of Lord Bute. When a man of decided talent and 
good connexion does not stand on trifles, there is no 
necessity for speculating on the precise causes of his 
success. 

There is hardly a surviving friend of Lord Erskine's 
who has not heard the history of his first lucky liit 
from his own lips. The author of the " Clubs of 
London " has undertaken to report his very words : — 



" ' I had scarcely a sinlliiig in my pocket when I got my 
first retainer* It was sent me by a Captain BnilKo of the 
navy, who hclrl an office at tho Board of Greenwich liospitnl, 
and I was to show cause in the Mtchuclmag term against a 
rule that had been obtained in the preceding term, calling on 
him to show cause why a criminal information for a libel, 
reflecting on Lord Sandwich's conduct as governor of that 
chanty, should nut be filed against hiui. I hud met, during 
the long vacation, this Captain Baillie at a friend's table, and 
after dinner I expressed myself with some warmth, probably 
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with some eloquence, on the corruption of Lord Sandwich aa 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and then advortcd to the scan- 
dalous practices imputed to him with regard to Greenwich 
Ilospitiil. Baillie nudged the person who sat next to him, 
and attked who I was. Being told that I had just been called 
to the bar, and had been I'ormerly in the navy, BaiUie ex- 
claimed with an oath, ** Then 1*11 have him for my counscll ** 
I trudged down to Westminster Ilall when I got the brief, 
and being the junior of five, who should be heard before me, 
never dreamt tliat the court would hear mo at all. The argu- 
ment came on. Dunning, Bearcroft, Wallace, Bower, Har- 
grave, were all heard at considerable length, and I was to 
follow. Hargrave was long-winded, aud tli*ed the court. It 
was a bad omen ; but, as my good fortune would have it, he 
waa afflicted with the strangury, and was obliged to retire 
unce or twice in the course of his argument. This protracted 
the cause so long, that, when he had finished. Lord Mans- 
field said tiuit the remaining counsel should be heard the 
next morning. This wad exactly what I wished. I had the 
whole night to arrange in my chambers what I bad to say the 
next morning, and I took the court with their faculties awake 
and freshened, succeeded quite to my own satiefuction (some- 
times the surest proof that you have satisfied others); and m 
I marched along the Hall after the rising of the judges, the 
ailorncys flocked around me with their retainers. I have 
since flourished, but I have always blessed God for the pro- 
vidential strangury of poor Hargmvei.*'* 



In a more particular, and apparently more accurate, 
note of the same story, taken by an eminent poet 
(Rogers), it is sUiteJ that the other counsel proj>osed 
a compromise at consultation ; that Erskinc stood out, 
and that Baillie flung his arms round his neck in a 
transport of grateful confidence. According to this 
note, the number of retaining fees which Erskine said 
he carried borne was sixty-two. Now, retaining fees 
are usually paid to the clerk at chambers ; but, taking 
the statement to mean nothing more than that busi- 
nan came in very rapidly in coiuiequence of the 
speech, still we must be pardoned for suggesting that 
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reports of the period do not bear out 
tion ; and that the speech, excellent as it was, was 
not of the sort to win the confidence of attorneys, 
particuhirly those passages which broun;ht hira into 
collision with the court. The effect in our day wotil 
strongly resemble that produced by Alan Fairford i 
the case of Peebles and Plainstanes: — " The worsfr 
of the whole was, that six agents wlio had each corne 
to the scpfirute resolution of thrusting a retaining fee 
into Ahiii's hand as he luft the court, shook their 
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heads as they returned the money into their leathern ■ 
pouches, and said, 'That the lad was clever, but 

I 



they would like to see more of hira before they en- 
gaged him in the way of business.' " 

Erskine was next engaged to draw up Admiral 
Keppel's defence, wliich was spoken by the Admiral. 
For tliis service he received a bunk-note for 1000?., 
which he ran off to flourish in the eyes of his friend ■ 
Reynolds, exclaiming *' Voild the nonsuit of cow- 
beef! " He was emploj^ed in two or three other cases 
of public interest on account of his naval knowledge, 
and the extraordinary powers he displayed in them 
speedily led to a large general business. It is now 
acknowledged that Erskine's best quality was the one 
ordinary observers would be least likely to give hira 
credit for — sagacity in the conduct of a cause. 

Sir William Jones made liis forensic dJbut about 
tlie same time as Erskine, though, according to the 
account given in Miss Hawkins's '* Memoirs'* on her 
brother's authoi'ity, without producing an equally 
favourable inipression. He spoke for nearly an hour, 
with great confidence, in a highly declamatory tone, 
and with studied action; impressing all present, who 
had ever heard of Cicero or Ilortensius, with the 
belief that he had worked himself up into the notion 
of being one or both of them for the occasion. Being 
little acquainted with the bar, he spoke of a case as 
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having been argued by " one Mr. Baldmn," a gentle- 
man in large practice sitting in the first row. This 
caused a titter ; but the grand effect was yet to come. 
The case involved certain family disagreements, and he 
had occasion to mention a governess. Some wicked 
wag told him he had been too hard upon her; so, 
the day fallowing, he rose as soon as the judges had 
taken their seats, and began in the same high tone 
and with both hands extended — " My Lords, I have 
been informed, to my inexpressible mortification and 
regret, that, in what I yesterday had the honour to 
state to your Lordships, I was understood to mean 

to say that Miss was a harlot." He got no 

further: solvuntur risu iabulw ; and, so soon as the 
judges could speak for laughing, they hastened to 
assure him that no impression unfavourable to Miss 
's morals had been made u{)on the court. Not- 
withstanding this inauspicious commencement, and 
his fondnesA for literature, Jones obtained a fair 
share of business. His "Essay on IViilments" is 
considered the best written English law-book on a 
practical subject. None can be placed alongside of 
it, for style and method, except Stephen's " Treatise 
on the Principles of Pleading." 

Lord Ellenborough pursued the most laborious 
path to distinction. He practised several years as a 
9|H?cial pleader, and joined the Northern Circuit with 
a funned connection. He rose into fame by his de- 
fence of Warren Hastings, who employed him at the 
instance of Sir Thomas Kumbold, a connection of the 
Law family. 

The rise of Sir Samuel Shepherd is thus described 
by his son : — 

"For the first two or three jcftn hi^ ftdranccmcnt WM 
»low, but gradual ; it was not long, however, before good 
fortune or uudoviatiiig uttvatioa brought hiui iuto gTMtW 
notice 
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** Two of bis earliest arguments of any importance, for 
which he had made copious notes, were called on succeseively 
upon the same daj. In the first lie was much cmharrassed ; 
at the commencement of the second he fortunately dropped 
his papers, which liecame displaced and uaelesa ; thia obliged 
him to trust to his memory, which did not fail him, for the 
cases previously collected ; his eye was thus unshackled from 
that constant refereuce to notes, eo often injurious to the efTect 
of a good argument y and being thrown upon his own re- 
sources, his manner, naturally excellent, became more free 
and impressive, and he received a great compliment frona 
Lord Mansfield at the eoncluBiun of the argument. The 
court, too» suHpeuded the judgment they were about to pro- 
nounce against him, and which they afterwards pronounced, 
upon further deliberation. From this time he came into full 
practice, as apjicars by the frequent recurrence of his name 
in the reports of that ]>cnod." * 



The chief-justiceship of the Queen's Bench and that 
of the Common Pleas were by turns pressed upon 
Sir Samuel Shepherd ; but he refused both on a 
count of his deafness, principally because he shoul 
be obliged to sit alone as a criminal judge durin 
circuit. 
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Romilly's account of his own early life is replete 
with useful hints. After describing the circuit mode 
of life, he says : — 
** This sort of amusement, however, was for a consider- 

• Jleuioir uf the Riju;lit Honouriible Sir Samuel Shepherd. By Henry" 
John Shepherd, Esq. (printed far private circulation). The author of 
this pleasing and approprinte tribute to the memory of a dislinguibhed 
father, was himself pre-cmiuently distinguisht^d by (alent and acooiu- 
plUbment^ — by the finest Bense of honour, the truest generosity of feeling, 
the most delicate perception of humour, and the utmost refinement of 
taste. He is the author of an approved work on " Election Law," and of a 
poem, " Pedro of Castille ;" which contains many passages of genuine 
Itoelry, and is obviously the emanattou of a graceful fancy and a richljr 
cultivated mind. The modesty of his character, and the extreme fasti- 
dlousnesa with wliich he regarded liis own works and efforts, alone pre- 
vented him from obtaimug a far larger share of forensic and Uteruj 
fame. 
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nble time the only profit that I derived from the circuit. 
Many of the barristers upon it had friends and connections 
in sonic of the counties through which we passed, which 
8er\'ed as an introthiclion of them to business ; but for myself, 
I was without connections everywhere, and at the end of ray 
etixth or seventh circuit I had made no progress. I had been, 
it is true, in a few causes; but all the bnefs I had liad were 
delivered to me by London attorneys, who had seen my face 
in London, and who happened to be strangers to the juniors 
on the circuit. They nffbrdcd me no opportunity of dis- 
playing any talents, if I had possessed tbcin, and they led to 
nothing ; I might have continued thus a mere spectator of 
the business done by others, quite to the end of the sixteen 
years which elajned before I gave up every part of the 
circuit, if 1 had not resolved, thougli it was very inconve- 
nient to me on account of the business which I began to got 
in London, to attend the quarter sessions of some midland 
county. There is, indeed, a course by which an unconnected 
man may be pretty sure to gain business, and which is not 
unfrcqucntly practised It ia to gain an acquaintance with 
the attorneys at the different assize town?, to show theni 
great civility, to pay them great court, and to affect l>eforo 
them a display of wit, knowledge, and part«. But he who 
disdains euch unworthy means, may, if he do not attend the 
qnarter seesions, paea his whole life in travelling round the 
circuit, and in daily attendances in court, without obtaining 
a single brief. Hlien a man JiT$t makcM his app^arunvc in 
court, no attornry it disposed to try the experiment whether he 
has any talents ; and when a mans fare has l*ernme familiar by 
hit having been lony a silent spectator of the business done by 
othrrt, hit not beiuy empUyed is supposed to proceed from kit 
incapacity, and it alone considered at tufficient evidence that 
he mutt have been tried and r^eetetl^** 

Under this conviction, he joined the Warwick 
aessionH, wliere the bar happened to be neither »trong 
nor numerous, and soon got into business; which 
led, as he anticipated, to busine&s on the circuit. 
He was gradually acquiring, during the same pcrio(], 
a large practice in Chancery ; but his debut there 
was unlucky. lie grew so nervous and confused, 
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that his old master, Lally, prognosticated a complete 
failure- 

At the present moment, the bench and bar mig 
furnish a long list of distinguished men of all grad 
of talent and. knowledge ; yet we should be puzzle 
to name one who sprang into great practice at a 
bound ; and it is a remarkable fact that most of the 
leading barristers are past forty years of age, and 
few of less than twenty years' standing in the pro- 
fession. This justifies a suspicion, that the effect of 
lucky hits is somewhat over-estimated in the tra- 
ditional instances. Mr. Twiss, however, thinks that 
a cliange has taken place in the constitution of th 
body, which may account for the difference. 



1 



" The two well-employed opportunities of Ackroyd v, 
Smithson and the ^ Clithcroe Petitioiij^ liad left the auo^ 
cees of Mr. Scott a matter no longer doubtful At thfl 
present day, from the grcnt competition of very learned ana 
very able practitioners, a few occasional o2>portuni(ie8 do 
little, however tliey be improved. Among the more influ- 
ential class of attorneys and solicitora, it has become u.sunl 
to bring up a eon, or other near relationj to the bar •» who, 
if his industry and ability be euch aa can at all justify his 
friends in employing him, absorbs all the business which they 
and their connection can bestow ; and the number of barris- 
ters, thus powerfully supported, is now so great, that few 
men lucking eitch an advnutnge Cisn secure a hold upon 
business. But at the time when Mr. Scott began Ins |»ro- 
fessional life, the usage had not grown uj) of conjing into 
the field with a 'following* already secured. Education 
being less general, fewer competitoi*s attempted the bar ; 
and, even among the educated claflses, a large [wrtion of the 
adventurous men devoted themselves to naval and military 
pursuit*, Avhich have now been deprived of attraction by a 
peace of more than a quarter of a century. In those daye. 



* It would be nearer tbe trulb to eay, that attorneys utid solivlloi 
now belong to ihc class from wliiih tlic bar is principnlly rccruttctl. 
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therefore, it might well happen, as with Mr. Scott it actually 
did, that a couple of good opportunities, ably used, would 
make the fortune of an assiduous barrister in London." 

We do not believe that the constitution of the bar 
is much altered ; but its effective members have been 
more than trebled in number within living memory; 
while equity business has not more than doubled, and 
common law business has positively decreased. Mr. 
Shepherd says, that when Sir Samuel began attending 
the King's Bench, there were but three rows of seats, 
and they were rarely full. It is stated by Mr. 
Townsend, and rej>cated by Mr. Twiss, that the num- 
ber of counsel regularly practising at the Chancery 
Bar when Lord Eldon joined it, was only twelve or 
fifteen. The cause lists at Guild linll arc not half the 
length they used to be. The late Sir Albert Pell 
told the present writer, that when he joined the West- 
em Circuit the number of barristers did not average 
above twenty-five, and that it was an understood thing 
among the leaders to procure every new-comer a 
chance. Tlie number now exceeds fifty; the cause 
lists are shorter than they were in his time ; and all 
sympathy is at an end. Ik'sides the fear of litigation 
(which has now grown into something more than a 
proverbial saw, which every one repeated and no one 
ucte<l on), there are plain specific causes for the 
change. The most profitable part of sessions practice 
( Appcab) received its death-blow from the new Poor- 
Law ; and the improvements effected by the Com- 
mon- Law Commissioner (for which the public arc 
indebted to Lord Brougham), nip in the bud a vast 
number of Liwsuits, which, under the old system^ 
would have gone on to trial and borne briefs-* 



• Wb«n t tkrendiuit wwat Vherij to plead the general \mw — ut. 
a broad general dfni&] of the dcuunM — the partiea fVvqoenUy came into 
coQit in eoUre ignorance of the precue point in tli^pute ; and %» techni- 
cal objeotwoa were aUo alluwud ad ti^tam, Uivru wai alwajs a chanc« of 
YOU I. X E 
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It may be taken, therefore, as an established truth, 
that there are fewer prizes and more blanks in the 
lottery. But is the mode of drawing altered? In 
our opinion, very little. If a man has connections, 
he is pushed on at starting. If he has not, he must 
wait. It was always thus; and it is clear, from Lord 
Eldon*s many opportunities, that he did not want 
backers. We see the increasing difficulties that 
beset the modern candidate j but it strikes us that 
attorneys' sons and relations must suffer as much 
from the general crowding as the rest. Their pro- 
portional advantage is obviously diminished by com- 
petitors of the same class; and, as a matter of fact, 
we do not find that the avenues are blocked up by 
them. Three out of four of the present judges and 
leading counsel are not sons or near relations of 
attorneys ; and, could the private history of each of 
these be read, it would appear that there is still a 
large field for knowledge and capacity. In most 
instances, it would be found that they availed them- 
selves of some fortunate opportunity to establish a 
name, and gradually dropped into business as others 
dropped off. Legal promotion, like military, depends 
on deaths and other vacancies. It is very seldom, 
indeed, that an established leader is displaced ; what 
the kicky hit docs, is simply to indicate the successor. 

At the same time, it is absurd to say that merit is 
sure to be appreciated if the aspirant will bide his 
time; for the time may never come, or come too late 
— when his faculties have been deteriorated by 
disuse, and his spirit is broken by disappointment — ■ 



Otifeating a claim bj an unforeseen objection or defence. Under the 
new mode of pleading, they are compelled to arrive at a precbe 
issue ; ench considers whether he can support his aJlepttiuu by evi- 
(leiire; and the one who Hiula he cannot, gives in. (Since thiji was 
written, the new County Courts have come into fail play and st 
furiber rctluced the business of Westminster HalL) 
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vhen '* all he had wished to please have sunk into 
the grave, and success and niiscarriage are empty 
sounds/* What is to ensure hitn even the few occa- 
sional briefs which are absolutely necessary to enable 
hina to profit by the grand opportunity when it does 
come ? — for the management of causes is not to be 
learned by mere observation or reflection ; some 
practice is indispensable ; and there is much that is 
merely technical, almost mechanical, in the arts of 
advocacy. In the front rank, competition is more 
0|>cn, and merit generally decides ; but the difficuhy 
is to clear the inter\ening shallows, and get fairly 
afloat. A man who has merit without connection, 
will not be emplojcd till he is known; and he can 
hardly be known till he is employed. 

Yet it may be that nobody is to blame, neither the 
attorney for not choosing, nor the barrister for not 
being chosen. When there is not enough for all, 
some must starve. An overstocked profession is like 
a crew trying to save themselves upon a raft scarcely 
large enough to carry half of them ; or like the in- 
mates of tlie Black Hole at Calcutta, where all who 
could not get near the aperture in the wall were 
8uffi>cated — the survivors owing their safefy as much 
to position and selfishness, as strength. Erskineonce 
declared in Parliament, that ** success oftcner de- 
pended upon accident, and certain physical advan- 
tages, than upon the most brilliant talent and the 
most profound erudition." A high-spirited and 
popular leader (Tbesiger) lately illustrated the matter 
thus : — *' When I look round on my competitors, and 
consider my own qualifications, the wonder to cue 
is, how I ever got to the place I now occupy. I can 
only account for it, by com[)aring the forensic career 
to one of the crossings in our great thoroughfares. 
You arrive just when it is clear, and get over at 



once: another finds it 



blocked 
a ■ 2 



up, is kept waiting, 
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and arrives too late at his destination, thoufj 
better pedestrian of the ttco,^* Does it not sometimes 
(certainly not in this gentleman's case) resemble the 
Strand on Lord Mayor's Day ? Those who, like 
Swift's fat man in the crowd, do not mind what fu^ 
they make, whose toes they tread on, to what extcOT 
they splash themselves, or how man}' quiet people 
they thrust off the pavement or against the wall, 
always clear the press soonest and get first to Charing 
Cross or Temple Bar. 

According to Mr. Sergeant (the late Mr. Justice) 
Talfourd, the undisputed leader of his circuit, " mere 
stupidity, accompanied by a certain degree of fluency, 
is no inconsiderable power. It enables its possessor 
to protract tlie contest long after he is beaten, because 
lie neither understands his own case, nor the argu- 
ments by which he has been answered. It is a weapon 
of defence, beliind which he obtains protection, not 
only from liis adversaries but from the judge. Tf thfl 
learnud person who presides, Avearied out with endless 
irrelevaiicies, should attempt to stop him, he will 
insist on his privilege to be dull, and obtain the 
admiration of the audience by his iirmiioss in support- 
ing; the riglits of the bar. In tliese points, a sensitive 
and acute advocate has no chance ol' rivalling him in 
the estimation of the bystanders.'* 

Here is Romilly's sketch of the leader of his circui 
when he joined : — ** Next to him (Sergeant Hill) in 
rank, but far before him in business, and indeed com- 
pletely at the head of the circuit, stood ; who 

without talents, without learning, without any one 
(|nalificatiou for his profession, had by the mere 
friendship, or rather companionship, of Mr. Justice 

, obtained the favour of a silk gown ; and by 

a forward manner, and the absence of commanding 
abilities in others, had got to be employed in ahnost 
every cause. The merits of a horse he understood 
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perfectly well ; and when in these, as sometimes hap- 
pened, consisted the merits of a cause, he ncquitted 
himself admirably ; but in other cases nothing could 
be more injudicious than his conduct. In spite, how- 
ever, of his defects, and notwithstanding the obvious 
effects of his mismanagement, he continued for many 
years, while I was upon the circuit, in possession of a 
very large portion of business." 

There was truth as well as fim in the late 
James Smith's induction. " The elite of our uni- 
versities, with the most promising recruits from all 
classes, arc sent almost as a thing of course to the 
bar. The most distinguished of these, therefore, may 
fairly be regarded as the most distinguished of their 
contemporaries. Now, I remember when Marryatt 
and Mingay (naming two gentlemen not remarkable 
for refinement or cultivation) were at the head of the 
practising members of the profession. It follows that 
JIarryatt and Mingay were the very cream of intellect, 
the most favourable representatives of the wit, learn- 
ing, and eloquence of their age." 

One of these boasted that, from the hour he left 
school, he had never opened any book but a law 
book. Sir Vicarv Gibbs confessed to having read 
two unprofessional publications; one being '* Ihim- 
iKTgcr's Travels," which he had actually indexed. 
In his case the exclusive mode answered^ i. <?. he 
became a successful lawyer of the technical narrow- 
minded sort ; but when the example is recommended 
for general adoption, we are tempted to exclaim with 
Chief-Justice Bushe : — " Such a man depreciate* tlic 
genius which he does not poMess, and overrates the 
handicraft he is equal to ; he would shear a splendid 
profession of it^ beams, and cut it down to trade. 
But I will not Ix-'lieve that the profession I preferred, 
because 1 thought it the most liberal, is such a low 
mechanic craft as this. I will not give up the Durghn, 
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and the Erskines, and the Currans of the profession, 
to those fair jurisprudents and learned applicants of 
the law, who scorn the genius that scorns them." 

We also take liberty to suggest that clear arrange- 
ment, correct language, familiarity with the topics of 
the day, some power of illustration, and some ac- 
quaintance with the elementary parts of the popular 
sciences, are not unreasonably expected from the 
members of a learned profession; which, dealing 
by turns with every branch of human knowledge, 
brings by turns every faculty, talent, and accomplish- 
ment into play. We have heard a libel case laughed 
out of court by a happy allusion to the Vicar of 
Wakefield : in order to fix the meaning of the words, 
*' ent,ertainment of the stage," in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, (10 Geo. 11. c. 28,) it became necessary to 
review the whole dramatic literature of the period : 
the arguments regarding Lady Hewley's charity 
turn on the nicest points of theological controversy 
and biblical criticism : the Chancellor has just decided 
a case which depended on art and connoisseurship ; 
and almost every patent case involves some new dis- 
covery in chemistry or mechanics. It would, there- 
fore, be no reflection on a lawyer to say, with the 
change of a word, what was wittily said of a celebrated 
Cambridge Professor, that science (read, law,) is his 
forte, and omniscience his foible. Without that 
readiness of apprehension, which nothing but ex- 
tended cultivation can perfect, he is not safe a 
moment. Lord Eldon (who, however, once an- 
nounced from the bench in the Court of Chancery that 
he had been reading ''Paradise Lost" during the long 
vacation) took avowedly the means he thought best 
adapted to gain a speedy competence, and never 
thought of playing the great game till it was forced 
upon him. He then suffered greatly from the want 
of liberal knowledge and a more cultivated taste. 
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Examples of a different tendency may be men- 
tionod; but, speaking from our own observation, we 
should say, that it is not tiie literature that does harm, 
but the reputation for it. A sergeant who knows 
three times as much law as a learned brother who 
knows nothing else, may be reputed the worse lawyer 
of the two ; but not unless he gives his literary pur- 
suits a turn calculated to attract atteutiou ; and then 
he is comj>ensated in fame. 

In Wilberibrce's Diary is this entry : — " Saw Lord 
Eldon, and had a long talk with him on the best mode 
of study for the young Grants to be lawj'ers. The 
Chancellor's reply was not encouraging : — 'I have 
no rule to give them, but that they must make up their 
minds to live like a hermit and work like a horse.''' 
At first, we incline to think, he must — or rather that 
little is to be expected from students who do not do 
so of their o^vn accord; but happily the hermit and 
horse period need not be long, or it would be better 
to turn galley slave. " Let a man do all he can in 
any one bninch of study, he must exhaust himself and 
doze over it, or vary his pursuit, or else be idle. All 
our real labour lies in a nut-shell. The mind makes 
at some iKeinod or other one Herculean etlbrt, and 
the rest is mechanical. We have to climb a steep 
and narrow precipice at first, but after that the way 
is broad and easy, where we may drive several ac- 
complishments abreast."* As to the overwhelming 
labour of the profession when it has been learned^ the 
late Lord Abinger used to boast that he dined out 
every day during the whole of a long Guildhall 



* Ilazlitt'* " PIaUi Speaker^ vol L p. 142. Air. C\\mr\m ButW IcIU ut 
that I'Vomr, the ftulbur uf thr " EcMjr on Conlingcnl BcBMSflden,* waa 
prufouudljr vcr»e<l in tutt)lcui«, clictnUlr/, luitl m«th«aiAtki« — hwX oh- 
tained • PBteot for <ljreing »carK-t — mm) vrittm * tiMlb* on th* Grv^k 
■osMi. The per'KKl of lifr ut «hiiti rtadvirti {mpiir tMr haalih \fy %iw\f 
li gMMnlt/ from «ig|it««a to twcntj-firt. 
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sittings; and lawyers in lull business spend evening 
after evening in the House of Commons. 

To bring this topic to a conclusion — as we run 
over the foregoing lists of examples, nothing strikes 
us more than the variety of plans of study, modes of 
life, kinds of talent, and degrees of industry, pre- 
sented by it. Thurlow at Nando'a, and Wedder- 
burn in the green-room; Murray before the looking- 
glass, and Eldon with the wet towel round hh head ; 
a judge's son (Camden) neglected for twelve years, 
and an attorney's (Hardwicke) fairly forced into the 
solicitor-generalship in five ; Kenyon loving law, 
and Romilly detesting it ; Dunning brought forward 
by an East India director, and Erskine by an old 
scaraan ; — such things set all speculation at defiance, 
or brino- us back at last to the sa^e remark of Vau- 
venargucs, that '* everything may be looked for from 
men and from events.'* 

It is related in the " Anecdote Book," that during 
the formation of the coalition government Mr. Fox 
called on Lord Thurlow, and requested him to retain 
the Great Seal. Lord Thurlow refused, and it was 
then put into commission; — the Lords Commis- 
sioners being Lord Loughborough, then Chief-Justice 
of the Common Pleas, Mr. Justice Ashhurst, and 
Mn Baron Hotham, With the view of gratifying 
some friends of the new government, the Lords 
Commissioners were authorised to confer a limited 
number of silk gowns, and it was found impossible 
to pass over Mr. Scott. He received a message from 
the Duke of Portland (the Premier) offering to 
include him in the list. After some hesitation he 
accepted the offer, saying that he felt honoured and 
gratified in doing so. This was on the Wednesday. 
On Thursday he learned that Erskine and Pigott, his 
juniors at the bar, were also to have silk gowns, and 
were to be sworn in on the Friday, the day before hira- 
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self, which would have given them precedence. He 
instantly wrote to retract his acceptance ; and, on 
being called before the Commissioners, steadily per- 
severed in refusing to waive his professional rank for 
any one, 

'* One of them said Mr. Pigott was senior at the har to 
^Ir. Erskine, and yet he had consented to let Mr. Erskino 
take precedence of him. I answered — * Mr. Pigott is the 
hest judrre for himself: I cannot consent to give way, either 
to Mr. Erekine or Mr. Pigott.' Another said, ' Mr. Scott, 
you are too proud.' — * My lord with all respect, I state it is 
not pride: I cannot accept the gown upon these terms.' 
After much difficulty, and particularly as the patents of 
Erskine and Pigott had passed the seal, the matter seems to 
have been arranged ; for on the S:Uurday I received a patent, 
appointing me to be next in rank to Peckham, and placing 
En»kinc and Pigott below me, though in fact both of them 
had been swoni in the day before me; and that patent I 
have to thia day. ' Did you think,' said Mr. Farrer to him, 
'that it was so imjH>rtant to insist u{>on retaining your 
rank ? ' — * It was everything,' he replied, with great earncjst- 
neoa ; < I owed my future success to it* ** 

Though premiers interfere occasionally, this kind 
of promotion is considered to depend altogether on 
the possessor of the Great Seal ; and Lord Eldon 
was afterwards strongly censured for his mode of dis- 
pensing it. To enable the reader to form his own 
opinion, and also to enter into the spirit of the fore- 
going passage, we will briefly explain the nature of 
professional rank. 

A barrister who is made king's (now queen's) 
counsel, or who receives a patent of precedence, sits in 
the front row (within the bar), wears a silk gown instead 
of a stuff one.and takes precedence of the restof the Irnr, 
next after his immediate senior of the same grade. 
Originally the king's counsel were the salaried counsel 
of the crown ; but since the increase in ntimber (ren- 
dered necessary by the increase of the profession and 
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the courts) the salary has been discontinuerl, and 
may now be regarded siniply as the field oiEcers of 
the law. Independently of the honour, the advantage 
(or disadvantage) of a silk gown is, that it puts the 
wearer in the best position for leading causes ; for, 
according to the etiquette of the English bar, the 
client cannot fix the order in which his counsel shall 
be heard, or assign them parts adapted to their 
capacity. This is regulated by seniority. Captain 
Bailliej for example, could not have said, " Mr. 
Erskine has eloquence and spirit, and is fully master 
of my views. He shall lead ray case. Mr. Hargrave 
is a sound luwyer, but a bad speaker. Let him keep 
in the background, and supply Mr. Erskine Avith 
authorities." In this instance the strangury set 
matters right ; but we remember an instance lu 
which Lord Brougham was intended to lead a libel 
case ; immediately before the trial it was discovered 
that the other counsel retained (a mere special 
pleader) was his senior, and the mistake proved 
irremediable. 

This patronage^ therefore, is a delicate matter as 
regards the distribution of business. It is not less so 
as regards the character of the profession ; for the 
Chancellor is thereby enabled to distinguish those who 
reflect credit on it. 

It is undeniable that Lord Eldon dischnrged the 
silk-distributing duty of his office very badly. His 
political prejudices, and his liabits of procrastination, 
proved equally mischievous. The late Lord Abinger, 
Lord Brougham, and Lord Deiiman were proscribed 
— Sir Charles Wetherall postponed. A lame attempt 
is made in the *' Anecdote Book " to defend the pro- 
scription of Lord Brougham ; on the ground tliat, in 
consequence of the line he took on the Queen's Trial, 
the appointment was personally offensive to George IV. 
But it was Lord Eldon's duty to resist such a preju- 
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(lice, and resign rather than be responsible for it. 
What becomes of the privileges of the bar, if an ad- 
vocate is to be subjected to this sort of disqualification 
for discharging his duty fearlessly ? or what becomes 
of ministerial responsibility, if the minister may fall 
back on the caprices of the king? Hud Lord Eldon 
shown himself in earnest, George IV. would not Imve 
refused to him what he granted at once to Mr. 
Cwnning or Lord Lytidhurst. 

In the case of Lord Abinger, a great injustice was 
done, and a great injury inflicted, without the shadow 
of an excuse. lie would have been undisputed leader 
of the Northern Circuit six or eight years sooner, had 
be received his rank when he was first entitled to it. 
He and Sir Charles Wetherall had been more than 
twe!ity-fivc years at the bar when they were promoted ; 
Lord Kldon about seven, and he was senior to Erskine 
and Pigott. There can be no doubt that the principal 
object of the move was to oblige Erskine ; and Lord 
Elclon stood out for his rightful precedence, from a 
belief that u concession might be regarded as an 
avowal of infcriurity. 

A few ilays after he received his silk gown he waa 
elected for Weobly, a borough in the patronage of 
Lord Weymouth, to whom he was recommended by 
Lord Thurlow ; it being expressly stipulated thut he 
was not to be bound by the opinions of the patron. 
Erskine was elected for Portsmouth, on the Govern- 
ment interest. They took their seats at the same 
time, made their maiden 8j>efchefl the same night, and 
were simultaneously vot«d fresh illustnitions of the 
saying, that lawyers do not succeed in Parliament. 
But it strikes us that this saying is in one sense a 
truism, and in every other fal»e. 

It is true that all eminent lawyers do not become 
equally eminent in Parliament; but may not the 
remark be extended to other orders and claases? Do 
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historians, essayists, poets, wits, metapliysicians, 
variably sustain their reputation ? Witness Gibb< 
Addison, Byron, George Selwyn, David Hartley, 
Does the country gentleman retain his relative im- 
portance ? Is the merchant as influential as upon 
'Change? The scene is shifted; the required talent 
is difl^erent; the public is a wider public ; the compe- 
tition is indefinitely increased. Because a la^vyc^ 
excels Peckham and Pigott in the Court of King's 
Bench, he is expected to excel or equal Pitt, Fox, 
Burke, and Sheridan in the House of Commons 1 
Nay, he is to prove a match for the best of them, 
>vith one hand tied behind him. After a morninir 
spent in an exhausting contest before judges or juries, 
and an afternoon in consultations, with hardly a 
moment to prepare himself, he is to encounter first- 
rate debaters fresh from their clubs, who have spent 
their whole lives in the political atmosphere, and 
given their full attention to the subject of tlic night. 

Suppose, at the end of one of the grand party 
conflicts, prolonged till daylight, Erskine had said to 
Fox, " Now, come across the Hall and defend Hardy. 
You know tlie case as well as I do, and there are no 
technicalities involved in it." Would Fox h»ve sus- 
tained the reputation acquired by such speeches as 
that on the Westminster scrutiny ? Would he have 
delivered anything at all approximating in effect to 
Ersklne's famous speech for the defence, whicli stands 
like a landmark in history ? The truth is, unrivalled 
pre-eminence (like Erskine's) in one walk, implies a 
peculiar kind of genius or combination of qualities, 
and renders equal pre-eminence in another almost im- 
possible- There is no instance on record (unless 
Michael Angelo be one) of the same man's standing 
071 the very ape^ of two arts, sciences, professions, or 
pursuits, even those more congenial than politics an^ 
law ; yet we do not complain that the greatest chemist 
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13 not the greatest botanist, nor gravely lay down as 
an axiom that painters do not succeed in poetry. 
Even if we adopt Dr. Johnson's notion, that genius is 
nothing more than great general powers of mind ca- 
pable of being turned any way, and admit that "a 
man who haa vigour may walk to the east just as well 
OS to the west ;" still, a man cannot walk as far both 
ways, or cover as much ground, as two men of much 
inferior vigour, each taking his line and keeping to it. 

The real wonder, therefore, is, or ought to be, how 
so many lawyers have succeeded ; for the list is a 
highly respectable one. Somers was the constitutional 
and parliamentary organ of his party. Murray was 
regularly pitted against the Grejit Commoner. *' They 
alone" (says Lord Chesterfield) "can in6ame or 
quiet the House ; they alone are attended to in that 
numerous and noisy assembly, that you may hear a 
pin full while either of them is speaking." Lord North 
is described by Gibbon as placing his chief dependence 
on Thurlow and Wedderbum. Dunning was an ex- 
cellent debater. Fox himself grew anxious when he 
had to answer Sir William Grant; and the present 
Lord Lansdowne (then Lord Henry Petty) was the 
only spenker who ever completely did away the effect 
of one of his I)e8t s{>eeches (on the Orders in Council) 
by a reply. It was hardly possible to fill a prouder 
position in Parliament than Romilly. Dundas had 
been Lord Adv«jcutc, and Perceval Solicitor-General. 
Mr. (VConnell was at one time the undisputed leader 
of the Irish bar. Lord Plunkett was quite perfect 
as a delwiter. Sir William FoUett and Mr. Pern- 
bcrton Leigh have surely succeeded in the House of 
Commons ; while Lord Brougham and Lord Lynd- 
hurst are not generally thought to have failed in 
either House. 

The list might be indefinitely extended, if we in- 
cluded those who (like Lord KIdon) were alwaya 
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equal to their work, though they acquired no dis- 
tinctive reputation as speakers; or those who have 
risen to eminence after going through the training of 
the bar, like Pitt and Tierney, who both went the 
Western Circuit. But we have not shrunk from the 
common mode of arguing the question, palpably un- 
fair as it is ; according to which, no one is to count 
who has wot been occupied during the best portion 
of his life with law, and expended his best energies 
on it. 

It was said of Sheridan, when he delayed writing 
another comedy, that he was afraid of the author of 
^' The School for Scandal." Erskine, when he rose to 
s]>eak, might reasonably have stood in awe of the 
advocate who defended Lord George Gordon. It was 
his own reputation that bore him doi^Ti ; and one of 
the first of living authorities on such a subject, Lord 
Brougham, thinks that his parliamentary talents were 
underrated, and that, had he appeared at any other 
period, and given more attention to the practice, 
" there is little chance that he would have been 
eclipsed even aa a debater." This could not be said 
of Mr. Scott. His high reputation for legal know- 
ledge ensured attention when he spoke, but nothing 
could be worse than the taste and style of his early 
speeches. f 

He broke ground in opposition to the famous Ea™ 
India Bill, and began with his favourite topic, the 
honesty of his own intentions, and the purity of his 
own conscience : — ^ 

" He spoke in refipectful tcrma of Lord North, and more 
highly still of Mr. Fox ; but even to Mr. Fox it was not 
fltling tlmt so vast an iufluence ahould be intrusted. As 
Brutus said of Cffisar — 



bn wouM be crown'd! 



How that might change his nature^ — there's the question.' 
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It was aa aggravalion of tlie affliction lie felt, that tlio cause 
of it should originate with one to whum the nation had so 
long looked up ; a wound from him was doubly puufui. Like 
Joab, he gave the shake of friendship, hut the other hand 
held a dagger, with whicli he dispatrhe<1 the conHtitution^ 
Here Afr. Scott, after an apology for alluding to Bftcrcd writ, 
read from the Book of Revelation some rerse which he re- 
ganled as typical of the intended innovations in the affairs of 
the English Eiitft India Conipauy : — 'And I stood upon 
tlie sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out oi^ tlic soa> 
having seven heads and ten horns, and upon his horns ten 
crowns. And they worBhip[>ed the dragon which gave j>owcr 
unto the beast : and they woi*Hhipped the hoa^tt saying. Who 
is like unto the beast? who is able to mnkc war with him? 
And there was given unto him a mouth speaking great things; 
and |>ower was given unto him to continue forty and two 
months.* Herc,^ said Mr. Scott, *' I believe there is a mis- 
take of six months — the projKised duration of the bill being 
four years, or forty-eight months. * And he caused all, both 
small Hud greats rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a 
mark in their right hand, or in their foreheads.* — Here places^ 
jKrnaions, and |>eeragcs are clearly marked out. — * And lie 
cried mightily with a strong voice, saying, Babylon the Great * 
— [diiinly the Kast India Company — 'in fallen, is fidlen, and 
is lH*cotne the habitilion of devils, and the hold of every foul 
fpiril, and the cage of every unclean and hateful bird.'" 

He rc&d a passogo from Thucydidcs to prove tlxat 
men are more irritated by injustice than by violence, 
and described the coiuitry crying out for u respite 
like Desdcinona — 



'* Kill me tA-morrow— Ut me live to-night — 
iSut haU on hour t ** 

This Strange jumble was well quizzed by Sheridan, 
and Mr. Scott soon found out that rhetorical em- 
bellishment was not his line; for his subsequent 
speeches are less ornate. They were not always 
plain, however, in the full sense of the word, and he 
was never cured of the habit of talking of his con- 
science. In the s(]uibs of the period^ their obscurity 
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forms the point of the jokes levelled at him. Thus, 
among the pretended translations of Lord Belgrave*s 
famous Greek quotation, the following couplet was 
attributed to him : — 

" With metaphysic art hia speech he pUnii*d, 
And said — what nobodj could onderataad.** 

He was certainly too much given to refining and 
distinguishing; but a lawyer speaking principally on 
legal subjects, will frequently, without any fault of 
his, be unintelligible to a shifting and impatient au- 
dience like the House of Commons. His opinion was 
always duly appreciated, and he took care not to im- 
pair its value by lending it for party purposes. In 
the affair of the Westminster scrutiny, he considered 
the high bailiff to be acting contrary to law in de- 
laying the return, and said so in the House* Fox 
showed his sense of this highly commendable act of 
candour, by the tone of respectful courtesy in which 
he invariably alluded to him. 

In 1788, Lord Mansfield resigned the chief-justice- 
ship of the King's Bench ; Lord Kenyon, then Master 
of the Rolls, succeeded him ; Sir R. P. Arden (Lord 
Alvanley), then attorney-general, succeeded Lord 
Kenyon ; the solicitor-general (Macdonald) became 
attorney-general ; and the solicitor-generalship was 
conferred upon Mr. (who thereupon became Sir John) 
Scott- The story goes that he did not wish to be 
knighted ; but the king said, " Pooh, pooh ! you must 
be served like the rest," and knighted him. Mr. 
Twiss says that the ceremony had not then become a 
matter of course, and that he was really taken by 
surprise. 

The value of such a coadjutor was soon experi- 
enced by Mr. Pitt. In the Regency debates of 1789, 
tlie brunt of the discussion was sustained by the 
solicitor-geueraL Shortly after the king's recovery. 
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lie was requested to attend at Windsor, and in the 
j)ersonal interview that followed, the king told him 
" he had no other business %vith him than to thank 
him for the affectionate fidelity with which he ad- 
hered to him when so many had deserted him in 
his malady," The report that Lord Thurlow was of 
the number is discountenanced in the " Anecdote 
Book," But it is stated that several of the king's 
friends thought it very desirable, for the king's sake, 
that Lord Thurlow should continue chancellor, and 
possibly that noble person thought it no less desirable 
for his own. A trifling incident, remarked at the 
time, was calculated to excite suspicion. When one 
of the cabinet councils, held at the Queen's House, 
broke up, and the ministers rose to depart, Lord 
Thurlow's hat was missing. After a fruitless search 
in the ordinary place, it was brought by a page, who 
said he had found it in the prince's apartment, where 
the chancellor, it seems, had left it, though he had no 
ostensible business there, and had suid nothing of any 
interview with the prince. The report also derived 
j)lausibility from the known ill-will between Lord 
Thurlow and Mr. Pitt, which three years afterwards 
led to an open rupture, and narrowly missed affecting 
Lord Eldon's fortunes very seriously. 

On this occasion Mr. Pitt sent for him, and said, 
" Sir John Scott, I have a circumstance to mention to 
you, which, on account of your personal and political 
connexion with Lord Thurlow, I wish you should 
first hear from myself. Lord Thurlow and I have 
quarrelled, and I have signified to him his Majesty's 
commands that he sliould resign the great seal." The 
answer, after an expression of regret, was, " My resc- 
lution is formed. I owe too great obhgations to 
Lord Thurlow to reconcile it to myself to act in poli- 
tical hostility to him, and I have too long and too 
conscientiously acted in political connexion with you 
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to join any party against you. Nothing is left for 
me but to resign my office as solicitor-general, and 
to make my bow to the House of Commons." All 
Mr. Pitt could do was to persuade him to delay acting 
on this resolution till he had consulted Lord Thuriow. 
The chancellor, after hearing what had passed, said, 
" Scott, if there be anything which could make me 
regret what has taken place (and I do not repent it), it 
would be that you should do so foolish a thing." He 
added, " I did not think the king would have parted 
with me so easily. As to that other man, he has done 
to me just what I would have done to him, if I 
could. It is very possible that Mr. Pitt, from party 
motives, at this moment may overlook your preten- 
sions ; but sooner or later you must hold the Great 
Seal. I know no man but yourself qualified for its 
duties," 

There was no reason beyond personal friendship, 
why the solicitor-general should resign with the 
chancellor, unless the chancellor had been going out 
on some question of principle, on which the solicitor- 
general agreed with him. Lord Thuriow was not 
the leader of a political party, and was merely indivi- 
dually ofiended with the premier. Sir John Scott 
kept his place ; and Lord Loughborough received the 
Great Seal, to Thurlow's increased umbrage, who dis- 
liked and made light of him. Some good stories, 
illustrating this, are told in the " Anecdote Book." 

Once when Lord Loughborough was making a 
considerable impression in the House of Lords, on a 
subject which Lord Thuriow had not studied in 
detail, the latter was heard to mutter, " If I was not 
as lazy as a toad at the bottom of a well, I could kick 
that fellow Loughborough heels over head any day 
in the week." 

Lord Thuriow told George IV., who repeated it to 
Lord Eldon, that " the fellow (Lord L.) had the 
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gift of the gab in a marvellous degree, but that he 
was no lawyer" — adding, " In the House of Lords 
I get Kenyon, or somebody, to st^rt some law doc- 
trine, in such a manner that the fellow must get up 
to answer it, and then I leave the woolsack, and give 
him such a thump in his bread-basket, that he cannot 
recover himself." Dr. Johnson, in comparing the 
two, saya, " I never heard anything from him 
(Loughborough) that was at all striking ; and depend 
upon it, sir, it i« when you come close to a man in 
conversation that you discover what his real abilities 
are. To make a speech in a public assembly, is a 
knack." 

Early in 1793 Sir Archibald Macdonald became 
chief baron of the Exche<|uer, and Sir John Scott 
succeeded him as attorney-general. B>om this 
period, therefore, the responsibility of the Crown 
prosecutions devolved upon him, and it fell to his lot 
to institute some of the most memorable ; among 
others, those against Hardy, Home Tooke, and Thcl- 
wall. The result is well known. They all failed ; and 
the attorney- general was much censured at the time, 
even by the friends of the Government, for preferring 
a charge of high treason, instead of indicting the 
accused for sedition. The defence is twofold: first, 
that such of the judges as were privy-councillors, and 
were present during the preliminary inquiries (in- 
cluding the chief justice who tried the prisoners), 
stated that^ in their judgment^ the parties were guilty 
of high treason ; secondly, that it was exiiedient to 
make the country aware of the extent of tiie danger. 
With regard to the first ground, we earnestly wish, for 
the honour of British justice, it had never existed, 
though Chief Justice? Eyre fortunati'ly did not con- 
sider himself bound by his extrajudicial opinion. 
With regard to the second, it strikes us that nearly 
the same disclosures might liuve been made on a trial 
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for sedition. It is admitted on all hands, that the 
attorney-general conducted the proceedings with 
temper and forbearance. Home Tooke walked up to 
him in Westminster Hall a few weeks afterwards, and 
said, " Let me avail myself of this opportunity to ex- 
press my sense of your humane and considerate eon- 
duct during the late trials." 

At the end of liis speech against Home Tooke, the 
attorney-general fell into his habitual error of justi- 
fying hia character. '* It is the Uttle inheritance I 
have to leave to my children, and, by God's help, I 
vnW leave it unimpaired.'* Here lie shed tears, and, 
to the astonishment of the Court, the solicitor-general 
(Mitford) began to weep in concert. '^ Just look at 
Jlitford," said a bystander to Home Tooke, *'what 
on earth is he crying for? " ** He is crying to think 
of the ?i«/e inheritance Scott*s children are likely to 
get." 

The populace were highly excited, and the crowa 
counsel had regularly to run the gauntlet betweea 
their own houses and the Old Bailey. One evening, 
as the attorney-general was about to leave the court, 
Garrow said — '* Mr. Attorney, do not pass that tall 
man at the end of the table." " Why not pass him?" 
asked Law. " He has been here the whole trial," 
replied Garrow, " with his eyes constantly fixed on 
the attorney-general." " I will pass him," said 
Law. "And so vnW I," said Scott; "happen what 
may, the king's attorney-general must not show a 
white feather." The conclusion must be told in his 
own words : — 



"I went and left them, hut I will not say that I did not 
give a little look over my alioulJcr at the man with the 
elmched hat, as I passed him; however, he did me no harm, 
and I proceeded for eome time unmolested. The mob kept 
tliR'kening around me till I came to Fleet Street, one of the 
worst parts of London that I had to pass through, and the 
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cries began to be rntlier threatening, * Down with him — now 
is the time, lads — do for him' — and various others, horrible 
enough. So I stood up and spoke as loud as I could — 
* You may do for mc if you like, but remember there will 
be another attorney- general befure eight o'clock to-morrow 
morning ; the king will not allow the trials to he stopped ! * 
Ujion this, one man shouted out — 'Say you sol you. arc 
right to tell us. Let's give him three cheers, lads ! ' And 
they actuidly cheered mo, and I got safe to ray own door. 
ANHien I was waiting to be let in, I felt a little queerish at 
seeing cloc^; to me (he identical man with the slouched hat ; 
and I believe I gave him one or two rather suspicious looks, 
for he came forward and said — ' Sir John, you need not be 
fifraid of me; every night since these trials commenced I 
have seen you safe home before I went to my own home, 
and I will continue to do so until they are over ; good 
evening, sir ! * I had never seen the man before. I after- 
wards found out who he was (I had some trouble in dt>ing 
9o, for he did not make himself known), and I took care he 
should feel my gratitude.** * — [It is stated in the "Low 
Magazine,"^ that Lord Eldon had once done an act of great 
kindness to the man^s father.] 

This was the period of Erskine's greatest triumph, 
and lie availed liiinsirlf of his popularity to come to 
the rescue of his antugotiist. *' I will not go on 
without the attomfy-general," was his frequent 
cull to the mob, as they crowded round his carriage 
to attend him home. Some years afterwards he was 
relating, in Lord Eldon's presence, how his horses 
were taken out by the mob at the conclusion of 
Hardy's triid. "Yes," added Lord Eldon, *»and I 



* Ad incident of tbt Mme sort oeenrred to the Dote of WeUbftoft, 
wlitMi ft»«ailc«l hj « mob on hii retmn from the Tower, during tbo ei- 
cit«ment occatioMd by the Rcforni HilL A youn^ man in a pig, or 
tAJtcd-vart, kept doM to Uie dukv's hone the whole waj through Um 
eiiy, in such a manDcr m CfMDpteldj to guard unc fido. Ue never ono* 
to<d(e<l up, nor bad tbe air or manner of one who wa« doinj; anything 
out of Okc wa^ ; and we uodentaml be remsiiu Co tbu daj unknown, 
though the grrotcwt dugracc that could have fallen on Uie n»U0B «u» in 
all huuian probabilit/, avvrtvd hy him. (S«« poat, p. 4S1.) 
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liear you never saw more of thera," The laugh was 
against Erskme, though the statement may be re- 
garded as apocryphal. 

In 1799 the chief justiceship of the Common 
Pleas became vacant by the death of Sir J. Eyre, and 
Sir John Scott immediately laid claim to it. Both 
the chancellor (Lord Loughborough) and Mr. Pitt 
wished to give it to Sir K. P.Arden (Lord Alvunlcy), 
tlien Master of the Rolls, and Mr. Pitt was also un- 
willing to lose a valuable supporter in Parliament. 
" The difficulties were at length overcome — Mr. 
Pitt agreeing, if, with the chief justiceship, I would, 
as Lord Camden did, go into the House of Lords as 
a peer ; and the king consented, provided that I would 
promise not to refuse the Great Seal when he might 
call upon me to accept it." No conditions could be 
more flattering. He was made a sergeant (a neces- 
sary preliminary to a seat on the bench of a court of 
coininon law) on the 16th July^ sworn of the Privy 
Council on the 17th, created Earon Eldou of Eldon 
on the 18th, and appointed chief justice of tlie 
Common Pleas on the 19th. It was then customary 
for the judges to wear powdered bush-wigs as a part 
of their ordinary costume. This fretted Lady Eldon, 
who was justly proud of her husband's good looks, 
and, by her persuasion, he applied to George III. 
for a dispensation, on the plea of Iieadache. *' No, 
no ! " said the monarch, *' I will have no innovations 
in my time," Lord Eldon then urged that wigs were 
in point of fact the innovation, not having been worn 
by the judges of the olden time, '*True," rejoined 
the King, **and you may do as they did, if you like — 
though they certainly had no wigs, yet they wore 
their beards."* 

• In the portraits of Sir Matthew Hnle, and other judges of his 
time, liuri^ up in thti Courts of Guihlball, Uic^ ure reproscuted with 
bcurilti aud skuU-ca[i9 ; but these portrattB are not much better pointed 
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Sir John Scott's annual enioluracnts at the bar, 
during the six years he was attorney-general^ varied 
from 10,000/. to 12,000/. In the most productive year 
(17^6) they amounted to 12,140/. The circuit gains 
are small, and he was never esteemed a first-rate 
nisi prius advocate. The year before be became 
solicitor-general his fees exceeded 8000/. ; so that he 
must have made a considerable sacrifice of private 
practice, with the view of giving his full attention 
to the business of the crown. Much larger profes- 
sional incomes have been made of late years. The 
late Lord Abinger has been heard to say, that he 
received in one year, after he became attorney- 
general, more than 18,000/.; and the present attor- 
ney-general (Follett) \& supposed to have exceeded 
that sum before he attained his rank. Tlic office of 
attorney-general is now understood to be worth 
12,000/. a year, independent of private practice. 

The change during the eighteenth century was much 
less than might have been anticipated. Roger North 
telh* ua tlirtt in Charles II.'s reign "the attorney's 
place was (with his practice) near 7000/, per annum, 
and the cushion of the Common Picas not above 
4U00/." Air. Harrington saj's (1795), "there is a 
common tradition in Westminster llall, that Sir 
£dward Coke's gains at the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, equalled those of a modern attorney- 
general;" and it appears from Bacon's works, that 
he made 6000/. a year as attomey-genenil. Hrown- 
low, a prothonotar}' of the Common Pleas during 
the reign of Elizabeth, received 6000/. per annum. 

flion Uie portnutj of the ScottUh kitif^ ai TTolyrocM!, tad voaj aot b« 
entitled to nnk Vi^wr u autlioritiQi. 'Hie ]Kmd«red wi|* gradiMllj d«|^ 
norHtcd into «n onJinarj Uuien one ; evttn tli»t beg^n to be left off'abnttt 
twctitj jtun igo; and, Binctf ibe dealb of Mr.Juitice I.ttUcdAlCf no 
juilgo i« diBtiii^'uitfltAble ia k drawing-room U*}m ttie ordioarj mub of 
gviillemcn hy his dr«M. 
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*' I received this account from one who had examine* 
Brownlow's books, and who also informed rae that 
BrowTilow used to close the profits of the year with 
lavs Deo^ and when they liappcned to be extraordi- 
nary, maxima laus DeoT * 

On the other hand, Sir Thomas More told his son- 
in-law and biographer (Roper), that he made about 
400/. a year by his profession, *' Avith a good con- 
science;" and in Seward's Anecdotes, we find, "my 
lord (Sir M. Hale) said that 1000/. a year was a 
great deal for any common la^vyer to get, and Mr. 
Barrlngton said that Mr. Winiiington did make 
2000/. per year by it. My lord answered that Mr, 
"Winnington made great advantage by his city prac- 
tice, but did not believe he made so much of it." 

Lord Eldon continued chief justice of the Common 
Pleas from July, 1799, to April, 1801. This was the 
brightest period of his judicial career. When he sat 
with his brethren in Banc, he was obliged to keep 
pace with tliem ; and when he sat at nisi prius by 
himself, he was obliged to decide upon the instant. 
His tendency to hesitate, therefore, did not become 
manifest; while his learning, penetration, temper, 
and sagacity, might eventually have made him, what 
Lord Kenyon, on hearing of the appointment, said 
he would be — as consummate a judge as ever sat in 
judgment. It was also the happiest period. " How 
I did love that court [ " is his parenthetical exclama- 
tion in the "Anecdote Book;" and once, during a 
walk with Mr. Farrer, after comparing the harassing 
duties of the chancellorship with the quiet of the 
Common Pleas, he suddenly turned round, and em- 
phatically abjured his companion never to aspire to 



* Observations on the more Ancient Statutes. By the lion. Danes 
Bflrrington, 4to. p. 509. During the railway miinia, u much as 40,000/. 
is suld to have been made io the course of a purliumcntarj session by an 
eminent counsel. 
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the Great Seal — a curious piece of advice to a young 
barrister. 

Early in 1801, when Mr. Pitt's resignation was an* 
ticipated, it was understood that Lord Eldon was to 
succeed Lord Loughborough as chancellor ; but Lord 
Eldon maintained a cautious reserve on the subject, 
which he justifies by an anecdote. " Lord Walsing- 
ham, the son of Lord Chief Justice de Grey, told me 
that his father, the chief justice, gave a dinner to his 
family and friends, on account of his going to have 
the Great Seal as chancellor next morning, but that 
in the interim, between the dinner and the next 
morning, ilr. Justice Bathurst, it was determined, 
sliouKl be chancellor, and received the seal." 

The Great Seal was delivered to him on the 14th 
April, 1801. He used to say he was the king's 
chancellor, not the minister's. *^ I do not know 
what made George III, so fond of me, but he ivas 
fond of me. Did I ever tell you the manner in 
which he gave me the seals ? ^Vlien I went to him 
he had his coat buttoned thus (one or two buttons 
fastened at the lower part), and putting his right 
hand witliin, he drew them from out the left side, 
saying, ' 1 give them to you from my heart.' " 

It is remarkable that George IV., who, as he 
oonfesaedi began by hating Lord Eldon, ended by 
l>ecoming as much attached to him as George II L 
"On Monduy," says Lord Eldon, in a letter to 
his grandson describing his final resignation, " your 
grandfather attended with the rest of the ministers 
to give up the seals of office, and was, of course, 
called in first. The king was so much aflected that 
very little passed ; but he threw his arms round your 
grandfather's neck luid shed tears." 

That resignation took place in April 30, 1827, on 
the formation of Mr. Canning's government. After 
allowing for the succession during the Whig Govern- 
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ment in 1806-1807, it appears that Lord Eldon held 
the Great Seal twenty-four years, ten months, and 
twenty-three days — a longer period than any other 
chancellor ever held it- It is strange, therefore, that 
his retirement elicited no address or testimonial from 
the bar, to whom he was uniformly courteous. An 
address was presented by the masters in chancery ; 
but its value is somewhat diminislicd by a sentence 
in the answer: — "Lord Eldon reflects with great 
pleasure upon the fact, that he has given to the 
]>ubllc the benefit of the services of all these gen- 
tlemen." 

It is undeniable that Lord Eldon possessed judicial 
qualities of a very high order. They are thus naen- 
tioned by Mr. Abercrorjiby (now Lord Dunfermline) 
in the House of Commons, so long ago as June 
1828 : *' He expressed his belief that no man could be 
more conscientiously inclined to give a correct judg- 
ment thnii Lord Eldon ; and dccIartM] himself willing 
to admit that the noble and learned lord was an indi- 
vidual gifted wth the most extraordinary acuteness 
of intellect — that he possessed a most profound 
knowledge of law — that he enjoyed a most aston- 
ishing memory — and that he was endowed with a 
surprisingly correct and discriminating judgment." 

AVe quote this to prove that there was no very 
great wish, even at that time, among his warmest 
political adversaries, to run him down. Conscien- 
tiousness, extraordinary acuteness of intellect, pro- 
found knowledge of law, astonishing memory, correct 
and discriminating judgment — what more can be 
demanded in a judge? — is the first question that 
suggests itself, as we glance over this splendid list of 
qualities ; but, on looking a second time, we become 
aware that a material one is wanting — one abso- 
lutely indispensable to the effective application of the 
rest. That quality was decision. Pascal says that a 
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single additional grain of matter in CromwelVs setisO' 
rium might have destroyed his characteristic energy, 
and prevented him Iroin attaining to greatness: this 
additional grain had unluckily got into Lord Eldon's. 
The good fairy had showered most of her choicest in- 
tellectual gifts upon his head, when the wicked fairy 
dasheil them alUvith the prophetic denunciation, thou 
shali doubt And doubt he did, with a tenacity, in- 
genuity, and refinement, unparalleled in the history 
of mind. He loved an if as much as Tristram 
Shandy hated one. At the bar, he lost all his 
opinion-giving business, by his attachment to this 
little word ; on the bench, he did all that in him lay 
to neutralise his utility by means of it. In allusion 
to Lord £rskine*s fondness for the first person sin- 
gular, the wits of the " Antijacobin " apologised for 
not reporting the whole of one of hia speeches, 
because the printer had no P^ left ; they might have 
apologised for not reporting Lord Eldon's judgments 
for want of types to print his innumerable //Iv, but'i, 
and thoughs* As he grew older, he grew worsie ; and, 
latterly, there was hardly any chance of getting him 
to utter a sentence without a saving clause. 

The existence of this tendency is notorious, but its 
peculiar mode of operating is less known ; and wc will 
therefore illustrate it by an example. We quote from 
Sir Samuel Romilly's " Diary : " — 



" Of thU caM (the name is not mntcrial), which had been 
argued before the Iod^ vncatton, the lord chanccUur eiud 
to-day that Lc luid rond all the evidence over three i^cvcral 
times, ttud that he did not think that tlicre wad sufficient 
pruuf to warrant \\\a directing mi ituuc, hut that as it waa the 
caac of a piuiper, he would go ovlt all the evidence once 
more; and for that pnrpoec he directed the cauao to stand 
over genendly, without appointing anj time for hia final de- 
Icmiinatiou. lie thus condemna all the other iiu]>atient 
suitors to continue waiting, in anxious expectation of having 
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their causes decided, till lie shall have made himself quite 
sure, by another perusal of the depoaitions, that he baa not 
been already three times mietakcn." 

Sir Samuel observes that this habit was the more 
provoking, because Lord Eldou was hardly ever 
kno\vn to differ from his first impression. So well 
was this understood, that it was not at all unusual 
for parties to settle causes out of court, so soon as his 
impression could be collected- This, however, was 
no easy matter. What, for example, could be col- 
lected from the following ? — " His Lordship said, that 
he would not say, that, upon the evidence without the 
answers, he should not have had so much doubt 
whether he ought not to rectify the agreement, as to 
take more time to consider whether the bill should be 
dismissed." {The Marquis of Towiishend v. Strati- 
gi'oom^ 6 Ves. Jim*^ p. 328.) 

Such modes of conduct and expression are ex- 
tremely inconvenient to suitors ; but Mr. Twiss has 
convhiced himself, and is resolved to convince the 
world, that Lord Eldon will go down to posterity 
with his judgments, like Napoleon with his Code 
(though hardly, we fancy, in his hand) ; and they are 
boldly proposed as the touchstone of his fume. In a 
passage which we quote for another reason, Mr. Twiss, 
after citing Mr. Abercromby's testimony as above, 
proceeds: — "Such acknowledgments (and they are 
frequent in the debates from 1823 to 1827) takeaway 
from his defenders all necessity, nay, almost all excuse, 
for indulging in the details of panegyric. He can 
have no more complete and satisfactory voucher than 
the reluctant candour of his adversaries. But it is 
not alone upon contemporary testimonials that his 
judicial fame will rest. The usefulness of a juilge 
does not cease with his employment: his judgments 
survive to succeeding times as lights and landmarks; 
and with them his reputation endures* By such re- 
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mams, the lawyers of future days will form their 
estimate of Lord Chancellor Eldon." 

Instead, however, of going to them at once, Mr. 
Twiss, by way of giving us a specimen of willing 
candour, goes first to a Number of this Journal, pub- 
lished more than twenty-one years ago (October 1823), 
when party politics ran high — quotes the strongest 
passages ajmrt from the context — makes them the 
subject of a commentary — says nothing of a later 
article written in a most conciliatory spirit — and 
would fain lead the public to believe that we were 
guilty of an illiberal attack, and that he has fairly 
answered us. Dues Mr, Twiss remember the con- 
trivance by which Zadig's verses on the King of 
Babylon were converted into a libel ? 

It is told of Sheridan, that, on some occasion when 
his conduct had been misrepresented, he was advised 
to set himself right with the public. In order to 
pave the way, he addressed a letter to the newspapers 
under a feigned name, pointedly restating the charge ; 
but, as soon as he had gone thus far, his habitual 
carelessness came over him, and the letter was left 
unanswered. Mr. Twiss hns done for Lord Eldon 
pretty nearly what Sheridan did for himself ; the 
only difference being, that Sheridan did not attempt 
an answer, and Mr. Twiss luts attempted one in vain. 
But the policy of such a course is alwiiys doubtful 
when s<j long a jwriod has elapsed. It is never wise 
to pin an adversary to the precise expressions uttered 
at the commencement of a dispute ; and the purty 
whose defence is undertaken on this principle is 
pretty sure to find himself in the condition of the 
boy in Don Quixote, who got a second thrashing 
in consequence of the knight's interference in his 
behalf. 

We will do our best to prevent anything of this 
sort from occurring in the present instance; but we 
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cannot allow Mn Twiss to triumph over a highly 
distinguished contributor (the late Mr. Justice 
AVilliams), whom ho names. He begins by impugning 
our authority. We spoke, it seems, " of that labora- 
tory called Mr, Vesey Junior's Reports, comprised 
as it is within the very moderate compass of eighteeii 
solid octavos," and Mr. Twiss thinks he now has us 
on the hip. Every equity practitioner, he says, 
knows that there are nineteen; tlicrefore you are not 
a good and true barrister at all, or not conversant 
with equity business. " In either case, it is obvious, 
that the criticisms, if they are to have any weight, 
must derive it from something more than the mere 
authority of the writer." To be sure they must. 
Testimony (as he might read in Hooker) is like an 
arrow shot from a longbow ; the force of it depends 
on the strength of the hand that draws it. Argument 
is like an arrow from a crossbow, which has equal 
force, though shot by a child. Reviewers, writing 
anonymously, are, to all intents and purposes, cross- 
bow men. But it hurts our feelings to be accused 
of ignorance. Let us see, then, how this weighty 
matter stands. Eighteen volumes of Vesey were 
completed in 1817; and it stood as an eighteen 
volume compilation till 1822, when another volume 
appeared. What more natural than, writing popularly, 
to sjwak of it as an eighteen volume book in 1823? 
— -just as many of us went on speaking of tlic twelve 
judges of England long after they had become the 
fifteen. 

This slip (if it be one) would hardly affect our 
testimony, did we wish to be received as witnesses ; 
and, at any rate, our testimony would go as far as 
that of the witnesses adduced against us by Mr. 
Twiss; wlio actually attempts to bear us down by 
ttie testimony of dedications, addressed to Lord 
Eldon, during his chancellorship, by practising bar- 
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ristere ! We shall next have dedications from cour- 
tiers cited to prove the virtues of princes, or amatory 
verses, to prove that all the famous beauties were as 
virtuous as they were beautiful. When a practising 
barrister dedicates to a reigning chancellor, he means 
to flatter; and the most ettective flattery is to praise 
a person for qualities which he or she ought to have, 
or pretends to, and has not. If a respectable man of 
letters had told JIadamc do Stacl that her ** Germany '* 
was a great work, she would have turned from him 
with a sneer ; but, by alluding to her feminine fasci- 
nations, the veriest coxcomb might have become her 
oracle. It would have l>een a hiizardous feat to com- 
mend Cardinal Richelieu for his statesmanship; hut 
a judicious compliment to his tragedy might have 
earned a pension or a place. Just so. Lord Eldon 
did not want learned gentlemen to tell him that he 
poMewed vast learning (which he knew as well as 
they did), but to compliment him on having recast 
and systematised the doctrines of equity. 

Such testimony, therefore, goes for very little, de- 
spite of the high professional reputation of the writers ; 
and the question must Iw decided by the actual con- 
tents of the nineteen volumes (be the same more or 
less^), and the fifteen or sixteen other volumes of 
report*, in which Lord Kldon*8 judgments lie, like 
Kgypttan mummies, einbalmed in a multitude of art- 
fully contrived folds and wrappers. 

Mr. Twiss should refer us to an occasional judg- 
ment or two, like the best known of Lord Stoweirs, 
or else to a series of judgments, like the whole of 
Lord Redesdale's or Lord Gottenham's — plain, clear, 
practical, and satisfactory ; the obvious product of a 
mind par negotiia neqv4 supra, amply supplied with 



* Wc bc^ Mr. TiriM to mArk thU Mring cUtue. Tor the eilttioo now in 
U9c^ including the index, contisU of twenty volumes; and tbc ftnt five 
arv filled wiib coses drcideil \moT to Lord £liloo*i «h«Aorilonih)p. 
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general principles, and saturated with the peculiar 
learning of equity. He cannot do this. Still les3 
(to revert a moment to the broad objection of delay) 
can he lay the blame on the system, and so excuse 
the judge, without accusing the legislator. Lord 
Eldon might have carried any measure of legal reform 
as easily as the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel carried Catholic Emancipation. In his own 
court, ho might have played the part of Hercules in 
the Augean stable ; but he preferred to sit among the 
accumulations of dirt and rubbish, and looked with 
marked disfavour on all who approached to meddle 
with them. 

On the whole, this book will do more for Lord Eldon's 
private than for his public character. It shows hirn 
possessed of many amiable and attractive qualities; 
numerous acts of generosity, some amounting to 
munificence, refute the popular notion of his in- 
grained avarice, which had got abroad in conse- 
quence of his wife's thrifty housekeeping j liis 
demeanour appears to have been uniformly upright 
and manly, as well as courteous*; and notwith- 
standing our rooted antipathy to Joseph Surfaces of 
all sorts, we are ready to believe that he was honest 
as this world goes, whilst eternally talking about his 
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* "Sit Jolin Scott used to be a grcnt deii! at my hou»c. I saw much 
of him then, and it is no more than his due to say, that, wh«n lie was 
solicitor and attorney-general under Fitt, he never fawned and flat- 
tered as some did, but alw&ys assumed the tone and station of a man who 
was conscious that he must sliow he respects Uitiiseif| if he wishes to be 
respected by others." (Life of Wilberforce^ vul. v. p. 214.) 

It waa Lord E1don*fl habit of appealing to Providence, and his earnest- 
ness of tone on reliffiouH subjects, that laid him open to the charge of 
insincerity. In allutfion to his slock attendance at divine service, it was 
aaiil that he mi^^ht be a bulwark or buttress of the church, but certainly 
not a pillar, as he was never inside ; and the late Eurl Grey used to tell 
fl story of seeing him correct a private Act of Parliament whilst on hia 
knees iit. prayers in the House of Lords. On Lord Grey's intimating 

aurprise at the incident, "D it," exclaimed Lord Eldon, "you 

would do so too, If you were worked to death as X am." 
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honesty. But his friends must not clahn an exalted 
place for him in the Temple of Fame, among the 
magnates of intellect, or the benefactors of mankind. 
There was nothing grand in his genius, elevated in 
his views, comprehensive in his benevolence, or far- 
sighted in his policy. He has not left a sentence 
which any one but a technical lawyer would care to 
read ; and not a single measure of enlightened or 
largely useful legislation is associated with his name, 
except as an opponent. As for his statesmanship, the 
elaborate panegyric, forming the commencement of 
^Ir. Twiss^s first chapter, proceeds on a most gra- 
tuitous assumption. Mr. Twiss here assigns to Lord 
Eldon the sort of influence which was exercised (for 
good or evil) by Burke and Pitt. It was Burke who 
furnished the philosophy by which a halo was for a 
period thrown round ancient establishments. It 
was Pitt who formed the great continental and party 
league for their defence. Lord Eldon was simply one 
of the four or five statesmen wlio trod hamt passibtis 
(v<iui9 in the footsteps of their prototype. lie did 
effective service in consolidating a Cabinet or two, 
but he never exercised an independent sway over the 
councils of the nation, whatever he might have done 
in the King's closet; nor ever led more than a 
section of the Tory party, — and it was fortunate for 
the Empire that he did not. ** A few drops more of 
Eldonine, and we should have had the People's 
Charter."* 

It is going far enougli to call Lord Eldon a great 
lawyer ; but to call him a great man, or assign him 
the honours paid to those who have performed noble 
actions, produced immortal works, or conferred 
lasting benefits on mankind, is to degrade the general 



* Quu-terljr Review, vol. Uxiii. p. 542. He was not lo much u con- 
inlicU on the formation of* the Duke ol' Wellington'! govcniment in 1838. 
(Sm T%0 Ltfe^ vol iii. ch. li.) 
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Standard of excellence, to canker public virtue in the 
bud. Tliere arc rewards of a ditferent order set 
apart for those who work for present objects and 
present pay. To a fair share of these he was en- 
titled, and he had It. His earldom, his htilf luillioir, 
and the "one cheer more" of his biogniphcr, uro 
enough in all conscience for such services as his, even 
if the ''one cheer more" should not be caught up 
and echoed back by posterity. 



Tlie following letter relates to the incident mentioned in 
the note, unlc p. 437 : 



"19, King's Arms YhtlI. 

" March 7lU, 1845. 

" Sir, — In reading the Review of the life of Lord ICldon 
in your Jaiuinry Nmiilicr, my attention was particularly 
attracted to the note on p. 171." 

" Tdc unknown horo of the Reviewer's story is William 
Joseph Co'^por, of 21, Suckvillo Street, J^iccfldUly. The 
occurrence took jihicc, 1 think, on the memorable 18th June. 
Mr. Cooper was dining in tlie neighbourhood of the Tower, 
when he met tlio Duke of Wellington followed bj a nioh, 
who were wishing him many happy returns of the clay, with 
a profuse accompaniment of yells and mud. Cooper at 
once turned hia horse round, drove into the midst of the 
rabble, and ranged up alongside the Duke. His Grace's 
groom rode on the other side. Thus escorted, his Grace 
proceeded through the city j the manifestation of popular 
gratitude continuing in quantity and quality much as before, 
the Dakota escort partaking largely of the honours designetl 
for his Grace. At the corner of Chancery Lane, some po- 
Hceiuen came to the Duke's assistance, and Mr. Cooper 
returned into the city and called upon me. Pie was covered 
with nuul, and was smarting under some bruises, which 
he had received in exchange for the effective application 
of the Lutt end of his whip. He told me of his morning's 
work, and was higlily delighted. For euch an exploit, dis- 
tinctions of all sorts naturally suggested themselves to every 
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one but Mr, Cooper, who eeemcd to think (as your llcviewcr 
expresses it), that he had done nothing ' out of the way.' Of 
this I am quite sure, that if any virions of greatness did 
present themnclvcs to Mr. Goo})er'8 mind, they all fell far 
short of the flattering distinction of his humble yet hearty 
sorvicos receiving such honourable mention in the columns 
of your di:itingui:«hed jKiriodical. 

" I have the honour to )ye, sir, 

*' Your most obedient servant, 
"Tnos. Lacy." 

'' To (lie K»Uior of the * Eaiiihurgli Ueviow.' ** 
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